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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Cauwecing Hatt, New York 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coach ng for church trials 
New York Schoo!, #09 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance. 


6a East 77th Street, New York 
Tel. 3029 Lenox. 


H. RAWLINS 


UMBE RTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST 
MME. MATZENAUER 


For Terms, address 
0461 Amsterdam Ave., N Y. Phone 4664 Audubon 





PARSON PRICE, 


Gabrilowitsch. 


ALBERTA 


FIANIST Soloist, 


Pupil f 
Ensemble 


Panson Price Stupio 


Accompanist, 
a West aorn Sr., 


MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 


TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
Only Teacher of Anna Case 
Res. Studio: 216 West zoth St., New York City. 
Phone, Belanshus 3082 


TTEKING, 


JOHANNA BROCKS-O} 
SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Recitals and Musicales. 


Pupils Received 
New York 


Concerts, 








Btudio 6o7 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
GUSTAV L KER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Author of ‘Graded Course,” “Exercises for 
curac and other instructive material 
161 Weer 7 r St., New York City 
MME. NIESSEN-STONE 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 142§ Broadway, N.Y. 
Vocal Studio: 15: W. zand St., N. Y. Tel. 1833 Col. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Mai! Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
CARL M, ROEDER, 
PIANIST.—-INSTRUCTION 
607 Carnegie Hall, and 423 East 140th St. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Hall Tel. 1350 Circle, 


6a6 Carnegie 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St, 
Phone, 3552 River. 





E GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth St. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996 


FLORE} ICE 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 





Mus. Awwa E. Zieorea, Director, 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn, 

Tel, 1274 Bryant. 

Mr. and Mas. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Suite vo Carnegie Hall Phone i472 Circle. 
Residence and Home for Students, Cliticrest, 

For particulars apply, Caanwecie Hatt Srvupro. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 





Miss Susaw S. 
Expert 
ng. 
Diction in al! 
languages 


Mas. Henry Swockx 

Positive 

Breath Con- B 1 ’ 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


trol, Perfect 
Placing 
65 Central Park West, cor 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbur 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., York. 


New 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 


EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 








Me es ae 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
703-4 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 13so0 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
F. REED CAPOUILLIEZ, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Soloist Central Baptist Churca, New York 


Residence, 6:8 W 


Day 


Si.; Tel. 6187 Audubon, 
i1so0 Reetor 


187th 


Tel 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
2231 Broadway 
8oth Street) 


Tel. 4075 


Studio, 
Schuyler 


(Elevator entrance, 


KARL BARLEBEN, 
VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 
Hoston Symphony ()rchestra 


27 Dartmouth Street, Buston, Mass 
Exclusive management: Pitt Fb. Parker, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston 

FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
East 3d Street, New York 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicnpornoop Sympnony Orcnestra. 


Director, East Siok Hovse Serriement Music 
Scnoot 
Tracner of Vio.tn, Ensemace, Tuoeory Music. 


Orchestral Training School, 8:15 Carnegie Hall, 
Yew York 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 


1o4th 


JANET 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall 





FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Pupil of Lamberti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 





MR 


“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 


ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”’— 
Francesco Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street New York 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York 


WH.SUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio 
(Musi cal Director of Bapt. Temple 
Scientifically 





hot. ) 
taught—Successfully put into prac 
tical use, 


Large Public--Small Private Classes now forming 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave Res. Phone, 5469 J Bedtord 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 








Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


| Principles 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING, 


Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New Vork 


HERBERT WILBER GREENF, 





SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
vot Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sonhie Braslau 
Studio 3 fest Goth St., New York 


FREDERICK WHEELER, 


611 West titth Street, New York City 


Phone 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS 
CONCERT PIANIST 





Studio: 206 Manhattan Avenue 
New York City 
HENRY FLECK, 


OF MUSIC 
New York City 
Plaza 2443 


DEPARTMENT 
Hunter College, 


felephone, 


LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR 
~—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 
Advanced pupi!s and teachers 
Specialization in tone production. 
Leschetizky. Busoni and Matthay 
468 Central Park West. 


of 
Studio: 


LEONORA SINDELL, 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Concert, Kecitale. 
Kegneas Studios: 135 W. 8oth Street, New York 


Tel. 2786 Schuyler 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Tel. 1380 Cirele. 


tar1 Carnegie Hall. 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


No. 143 West 4and St., New York. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Leschetiszky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 


Mr. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WATER L 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
114 West 72d St. 


BOGERT, 


Tuesday and Friday, 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 


Park Hill, Yeabeon N. 


stesidence, 





CARL FIQUE, PIANO 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 








PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 


JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 
ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL YOSEFFY. 
STUDIOS: 


Steinway Hall, New York. 
New York. 


Carnegie Hall, 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, 





ALICE M. SHAW, 
ACCOMPANIST 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB MAINE FESTIVAL 
1916-1917 
106 West 84th St., 


1916 
N. Y. Phone 2809 Schuyler 








CUYLER BLACK, 

TENOR. 
Rec.tal—Concert—Oratorio—Opera, 
Personal Representative: Howarp E. Porter, 
Metropolitan esi R ge Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
New Yorx. 

JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 








SIDNEY A. BALDWIN, 


InstTRUCTION IN PIANO, OrnGAN AND THEORY. 


Newark Festival Chorus; 
Allen-Stevenson School, New 
Organist and Director St. James 
Episcopal Church, Newark. 
Studio: 847 Broad Street, Newark. 
Residence: 36 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 


Assistant Conductor, 
Director of Music 
York City; 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 
Management: 


New York. 
Loudon Charlton, 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 

Residence Studio; 143 East Fifty- sixth Street 

Downtown Studio: - Steinway Hal) 
Monday and Thursday Mornings. 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 


1730 Broadway, ssth St, 
Telephone, 789 Circle, 





Cor, 





EDWARD TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann, 


Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G, Friedmann) 
Contracto, Teacher, the Art of Bel Canto Singing 
*res., The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs, H. J, Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. s7th St., N. Y. € Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


230 East 62d Street 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St, 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIst. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
imng in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
ddress: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
"Phone, Morningside 2346. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 
mond St.] 


Dia 





BRUNO HUHN, 


STYLE REPERTOIRE AND BICTION TO 
VOCALISTS 








128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


4t West asth Street, New York. 
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FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coaca. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint. 
Autnor of “Voice: It’s Origin and Diviee Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL .- - EW YORK 

Kimball Hall 


i LEVY =: 


aie St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music 
soo S. Wabash Ave., ‘Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street ° 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 











PIANIST 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.’ 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (ecci Music 


20 West 97th Street - New Vork City 


RUSSELL 


Director “Russell Studios." Voice Cult- 
ure, Singing, Coach, Englis’ Diction, Per- 
sonal Expression, Pianoforte Pedagog, 
Method, Interpretation, Teachers’ Classes, 
Lectures, Clinics, Demonstrations. 

Carnegie Hall, Manhattan College of Music, Newark 


yarn fpr 
oprano ee Ta che 


Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassii [ _E PS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carom WILLARD *us 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE iis: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, _ Pie 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


L 
| LaForge Murphy 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pu 
s000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, 


LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


Telephone 6570 Audub 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 7... "Foe" Brounen 


f inf tii 
and booklets of areal "4 esrie Loulve 


Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 





DAISY CANTRELL 


American — 
of the So 





Yo 
Tein, Recital and Oratorio 
New York City 


Concert, 
252 West 85th St. 





ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.. FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Tenor 
Teacher of Singing 
Specialist of “Voce postata” ( ies secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand repertory, 
concert, oratorio, cone 
177 West 88th St, N.Y. Tel., 





7147 Riverside. 


BUCKHOUT 


Ss oO PR A N Oo 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building . . . ° 














Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orgngies | god Director Brick Church, Temple 
B , Union Theological Seminary. 
ae Fifth Ave., New York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Argyle St., Chicago, III. 


OHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


ES DAWLEY 


SOPRANO. 
1716 Waverly Place, 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 


























St. Louis, Mo. 




















For Information 
Address - 





THE 


VirgilConservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NE RK 


Ww YOR 








‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West is St., N. Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


“in examining a student's voice 
and finding it at fauit, i 
suseeet to him to 


MADAME VALERI, [here is n0 voles dueat 


her notice, and th 
not be corrected by her ability. tremolo Included, when rT) 
a. ome Hot gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vooal oho 


1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


John Prindle SCOTT 


oe. se 000. 11. Bent oqo 
panwh nw | SOHN (O'DREAMS, "” “THE REVELATION.” Ete 


* SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
Chicago, Ill. 





























6132 Kenmore Avenue 


John Doane 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue - - New York City 


~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 





Director Organ Dept. 
Northwestern 
University 























ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS ' RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon 6820 
Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Conse Compan. 
St. James Hotel <3 ew York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8255 














SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Eight = leading teacher, 





Stern onservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 





HARRISON Concert 
meee] Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








tate HOFFMANN 221 


Home Address: St. Paw: 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. jones Church 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street New York 


Pheae, Bryant 4422 


DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 60th St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Chicago ‘management: 
Richard A, Pick, 641 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


x > 

















MILDRED 

















TENOR——COMPOS Sx 

ey of the Canoe” “An Ev eping re A Little 
fit ape Pro a Weber 
ote! Marte Antolin mepees, and flow York 
HALLET GILBERT Tel. 2740 ,%—- 


BENNECHE 


CONCERT, ORATORIO AND OPERA 
Mangement: Antonia Sawyer. Aeolian Hall. N.Y.C 


FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 


“Her voice is remarkabl clear 
' and high, and great in colewat 

—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier, 


oe Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


& TORPADIE, soprano 


E. Krehbiel writes, “A ai ingratiat 
%.. ‘artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu- 
A liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 
most charming stage bearing.” 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


t b SHEPHERD 
| 





He 
I 
D 
A 















Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio Reolta! 


Address: 
Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








FRANK 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 


Exclusive Management: Mrs. Hermon Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York. 


Telephones: Murray Hill 70598-2890, 
REUBEN aa 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 








HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Texas 





——— 


"JOHN FRIEDRICH& BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE..,’ 
NEW YORK 














voexer DOOLITTLE | § MARGOLIS tii a 
ovat une] Emmoonss —omomeees|! The Rest Bargain is Quality— 





= SOKOLSKY - FREID 
A SONCERT, Pianist, AND ORGAMBT 


Metropclites Overs Hoone Bide. 67, Hoodays 00d 


iPLE | ER sels 


SOLOIS T—&. Louis Symphony 
3744 Westminster Pi. ST. LOUIS, 3. MO. 
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Hn I Hi Liat al 
cs + Hi | 
MAY MUKLE <<: 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER, NEW YORK 


Gon? ext) 


‘Kod ?OMPANIST ~ COACH 


































The KIMBALL 
TRIUMPHANT 


Sen Francisco Panema-Pacific Exposition, 1915 





HIGHEST HONORS 
Kimball Pianos—Player Pianos 


Pipe Organs—Reed Organs 
Music Rolls 
Whe en you select a Kimball, your judg- 
s sustained by juries of experts of 
the A eatest International Expositions: 

San Francisco, 1915 
Seattle, 1909 Omaha, 1898 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893 
All granted Highest Honors to the 


KIMBALL 


Manufactured by 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
Established 1857 
S. W. Cor. Wabash pre and Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago. 


























VERA KAIGHN 


First Presbyterian Chaesh 
Eset V7 Address, S24.N. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pi 








p BEACH me 
]| WILL RHODES, Jr. 








| ¢RIGHARDSONS== 


E Management: Epseter Snow Snow, 4 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 





maker 


qualities and durability 


(TH Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today Ka is still being built by its — 


@ Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its — tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





pELWAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
Lyon «# Hearty Buitpina, Cuicaco, It. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo 











wun CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Core of WHITE-SH@ITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, BOSTON 


VIOLA COLE 


———————=— FJ A s T—_—_ 
612 Fine Arts Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


poris BARNETT 








{ MOREA: 











CONCERT PIANIST 
Studio: 100 Carnegie Bat}, We New York City 























Knabe Piano 
Dramatic Tenor | me. G AR I ON: Ni 
e Opera :: Concert |& ie 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York “ AUDITORIUM BLDG. CINCAGO 
°o 
i =r: # LUTIGER GANNON 
y 1: ONTRALTO 
R 0) ejs! E @ 624 Michigan / Avenue Chicago, I11. 
T N 
Cc 
6%. E RICHARD KNOTTS 
Violinist Pianist BASS-BARITONE : 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA | 1205 Keoses Bids. Pittobureh. Pa. 
MARGARET Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assistants 
K E Y E &, THE ART OF SINGING 
ue. a ce, | 1298 Chestnut Beet Oe ore ps 
tery tre | HERBERT MILLER Sm 





Personal_address, St. Ph emeg ty ot poe. 57th St., N.Y. 








716 Fine Artes Bullding 





Elizabeth {h Randolph 


CONCERT AN AnD O OPERA 
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CADMAN’S NEW 
SUITE TRIUMPHS 


Strikes Frank Patterson as a Great and Original Work 


It would be impossible to overestimate the importance 
of the event which took place in Los Angeles on January 
19, namely, the initial performance of Cadman’s “Thunder- 
bird” suite, given by the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 
It revealed a new Cadman, or, at least, a Cadman little 
known even to those who know him best and admire him 
most. That something very interesting would be given to 
the world upon this occasion was expected by all, for 
Cadman, as is known, gives us nothing that is not of more 
than passing interest. 

But that we were to listen to a masterpiece none of us 
could have foreseen. It would be untrue, and unjust to 
the composer, to say that we were surprised, for his many 
admirers have long expected just such an opus work from 
his pen. Nevertheless we were taken unawares by a work 
that made us hold our breath, that exceeded the expecta- 
tions even of the most enthusiastic. 

Such is the “Thunderbird” music, and the audience that 
filled the Trinity Auditorium, both at the Friday afternoon 
concert and that of Saturday evening, were not slow to 
realize it, though I doubt if any except the professional 
musicians grasped it fully. Yet the music made a deep 
popular appeal and was greeted by such applause as may 
fairly be termed an ovation. Cadman, as has already been 
told, was required to make a speech at both concerts (and 
I imagine he likes writing music better than he does making 
speeches). Still, he spoke gracefully and modestly. 

This suite consists of five movements which bear the 
following titles: I, “Before the Sunrise”; II, “Nuwana’s 
Love Song”; III, “The Dance”; IV, “Night Song”; V, 
“The Passing of Nuwana.” Because of its easily under- 
stood rhythmic appeal, the third part, the dance, proved the 
most popular and was encored at both concerts. This does 
not mean, however, that it is the best of the movements. 
Personally, at the first concert, I picked out the “Passing 
of Nuwana” as the most important movement, only to 
change my mind at the second hearing in favor of the 
“Night Song.” And today, with bits of these haunting 
melodies and strange, colorful harmonies running through 
my head, I am in a state of complete doubt as to which is 
the best. The truth is that they are all best. 

In. stfictire they are all of them purely symphonic. I do 
not mean to say that they are in sonata form or developed 
like movements ‘of a symphony, but that they have that 
contrapuntal character, that development from short 
motives, that is the essential characteristic (or should be) 
of real symphonic writing. The form of each one of them 
is different from that of the others (at least, so it seemed 
to me), but is, in every case, perfect in balance and in that 
something, whatever it may be, that leaves one with the 
impression that the movement is just long enough and 
not too long, and quite complete—that what is to be said 
on the subject has been fully said neither with too great 
brevity nor too great length. More than all this, and most 
important, it seems to me, is the fact that there is not a 
single moment from the beginning to the end of the suite 
where the interest flags, not a single point at which the 
composer has written anything which causes a shock. Any 
one familiar with music of this very modern style must 
realize that there are few compositions of this type of 
which this can truthfully be said. This work of Cadman’s 
never seems experimental. He says what he has to say 
with an absolute sureness of touch that is evidence of a 
master hand. It is this, combined with the lovely quality 
of the invention throughout, that entitles this work to 
qualified as great. A great work it surely is, a work that 
will live, that will soon become familiar to concert au- 
diences everywhere. , ; ? 

As to the orchestration, it is always difficult to speak in- 
telligently of that, to speak of it so as not to give a false 
impression. That which impressed me most strongly in 
this was the extreme suitability of the orchestral arrange- 
ment to the musical idea. There never is a place where 
the orchestration seems to stand out beyond the musical 
concept, as it does so often in the ultra-modern school of 
orchestra writing. Cadman, in this, shows wonderful 
restraint. The orchestration is very varied, yet simple 
where simplicity is called for. For a composer in these 
modern days to write a passage extending over a number 
of bars, for the strings alone, yet to so handle them that one 
wonders how the effect is produced, is a mark of real genius. 
Every entrance is made to count, even that of the strings, 
by which he gains some effects of astonishing contrast of 
color. Very original is the opening of the work with the 
harp and the English horn. e uses the muted trumpets 
sparingly, but with startling effect. The same must be said 
for the instruments of percussion, which it muSt have been 
a great temptation to use to make this Indian music sound 
more Indian, or, rather, more like the Indian stuff we hear 
around the cafes. : : 

With this work Cadman steps into MacDowell’s shoes 
and carries forward the standard of American music. 

FRANK PATTERSON. 








National Week of Song 





A movement is abroad in the land, espoused by the 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a magazine published at 
Dansville, N. Y., whereby one week. is proposed for the 
entire nation to lift up_itg voice in song—National, 
patriotic and folksongs. Leaders in community singing 


and various musical interests in New York, Detroit, Min- 
San Fran- 


neapolis, Chicago, Omaha, Lincoln, Seattle, 


cisco and a host of others have signified their support in 
the event. Nearly half of the State superintendents of 
public instruction and the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D, C., have proffered their assistance. It is 
the aim of the promoters to interest leading musicians, 
music clubs and organizations throughout the country, 
that this may prove indeed a beneficial and permanent 
“National Week of Song.” 


THE BAND FROM 
THE TRENCHES 


Unique French Organization Soon to Visit America 








With the consent of the French authorities, and under 
the patronage of the Society for the Re-Education of the 
Maimed Soldiers of France, an unique and artistic organi- 
zation, known as The Band from the Trenches, will make 
a tour of the entire United States. 

The Band from the Trenches literally starts from where 
the musicians have been recruited, and the members in- 
clude the most distinguished soloists and musicians of the 
French Republic. The majority are members or ex-mem- 
bers of the most celebrated band Garde Republicaine in 
non-activity of service, reinforced by famous soloists of 
France, numbered among whom are well known composers, 
associates from the National Opera, the Opera Comique 
and the National Conservatoire. These artists have been 
released from military service and given furlough by the 
French authorities for this tour, and bear the honorable 
sears and wounds of battle. This organization, as is in- 
dicated, is an exceptionally representative and artistic 
military concert band, and will be directed by M. Koche, 
first prize National Conservatoire of Music, composer and 
member of the Academy of Music. 

The official governmental sanction and the patronage of 
the Society for the Re-Education of the Maimed Soldiers 
of France have been granted as a portion of the receipts 
are to be donated to this worthy charity. As a second 
reason for the official sanction it is believed that on ac- 
count of the traditional friendship between the two great 
republics the Band from the Trenches will foster an edu- 
cational musical appeal to American music lovers, as it 
introduces the latest masterpieces and compositions of 
modern French composers, who have heretofore been un- 
known to Americans. 

In all probability there will never be such an array of 
artists of the first rank assembled as a concert band, and 
the appearance of this superb ensemble will no doubt be 
one of the chief musical events of the season. Another 
element of novelty will be the appearance of two noted 
and famous French singers who will accompany the band 
as soloists. The uniform of the organization will be the 
one worn by the French soldiers at the front—horizon blue. 


“Fay Foster Day” at Sanford, Fla. 


The Music Club at Sanford, Fla., lately had a “Fay 
Foster Day,” which the local paper called a “great 
success.” All the compositions rendered were from the 
pen of this gifted composer. An address upon her 
musical life and works was given. A large framed 
photograph of Miss Foster, wreathed in flowers, was 
placed upon a stand, and an immense bowl of roses 
stood in front of it. 

Lucille Takach was the moving spirit of the affair, 
having devised and arranged everything. She was also 
the soloist. The affair attracted the largest attendance 
the club has ever had and a large sum was added to its 
exchequer. 





Mary Garden in Movies 





An event that was sure to he realized sooner or later, 
has happened. Mary Garden is to act for the movies. 
She has signed with the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, 
and her first screen role in all likelihood will be that of 
Salome, with Thais to follow. 


“The Canterbury Pilgrims” 

Reginald de Koven’s grand opera, “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims,” which is already in rehearsal at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will have its first performance on any stage 
at that house on March 8 


Titta Ruffo a Soldier 


Titta Ruffo, the well known Italian baritone, a reservist 
in the Italian army in the class of 1877, was called to colors 
in the latter part of November in the district of Rome, to 
which he belongs and is now serving as a noncommissioned 
officer in the first Grenadier Regiment. 





Goritz’s Comic Opera 





Otto Goritz has written the hook and music of a comic 
opera which he is to produce at his own expense at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this spring. Among those who 
will take part are, the author-composer himself, Mme 
Gadski, Mme. Ober, Johannes Sembach, and other operatic 
colleagues of Mr. Goritz. 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
ENGAGED FOR CARUSO’S 
CONCERT TOUR 


High Compliment to the Organization and Its Con- 
ductor, Dr. Kunwald 





_ Enrico Caruso, the world’s greatest tenor, is to sing a 
limited number of concerts in the Middle West after the 
close of the present opera season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, In connection with his tour, the Cincinnati Sym 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, has been 
engaged for all public appearances. Following upon th: 
heels of this orchestra’s recent tremendous success in New 
York and Boston, the engagement is deeply significant as it 
is related to the achievements of the Cincinnati organi- 
zation, 

Apparently Caruso’s few appearances will take the form 
of symphony concerts of which he will be the bright par- 
ticular star, and at the same time secure as his background 
a first rank orchestra, worthy of the highest form of 
artistic collaboration. 

[t is announced by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
managers of Caruso’s concerts, that Cincinnati and Toledo 
will be two of the cities in which the orchestra and 
Caruso will appear. 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of February 5 





Monday, February 5, “La Bohéme” (Alda, Mason 
Martinelli, Scotti); Wednesday, February 7, “Rigoletto” 
(Barrientos—her first appearance this season—Caruso, De 
Luca); Thursday, February 8, afternoon, “Das Rhein- 
gold,” first of the afternoon “Ring” cycle performances : 
evening, “Madama Butterfly” (Farrar, Martinelli) ; Friday, 
February 9, “Die Meistersinger ;” Saturday, February 10 
afternoon, “Samson et Dalila” (Matzenauer, Caruso, De 
Luca ); evening, “Cavalleria Rusticana” (Kurt, Botta) and 
“Pagliacci” (Muzio, Martinelli, Amato). 





Karl Jérn to Become an American Citizen 


Karl Jorn, the German tenor, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, applied in New York last week for 
his second naturalization papers, having taken out his first 
papers several years ago. Most of Jérn’s professional work 
has been done in this country for many years past. He 
owns property here. His family, a wife and five children, 
is still in Berlin, the war having prevented him from bring- 
ing them over here. It is his intention to remain perma- 
nently in this country and the family will join him as soon 
as conditions permit. 


Galli-Curci Sings With Caruso 





Galli-Curci, who had never sung before in America with 
Enrico Caruso, has just recorded a duet with the Italian 
tenor for the Victor. ‘The two celebrated artists, with 
the assistance of several other well known singers, among 
them Giuseppe de Lucca, sang the sextette from “Lucia.” 
Mme. Galli-Curci has just returned to New York from a 
successful concert in Cleveland, where the press unani- 
mously proclaimed her the musical sensation of the age, 
and the real successor to Patti. 


New Opera Season in New York 


Next Monday evening, February 5, the Cosmopolitan Op- 
era Company will open its New York season at the Garden 
Theatre with a performance of Bizet’s “Carmen.” Marta 
Wittkowska will sing the title role, Enrico Arensen the Don 
José and Auguste Bouilliez, the Escamillo. The work will 
he repeated Wednesday and Friday evenings and at the 
Saturday matinee. “Rigoletto,” with Vicente Ballester in 
the title role, is the bill Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
evenings, 


Macbeth and Levitzki at Carnegie Haii 


At the next “Home Symphony Concert” to be given in 
the Evening Mail series at Carnegie Hall, New York, there 
will be the Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky con- 
ducting, and as soloists two of Daniel Mayer’s artists, Flor- 
ence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, and Mischa Levitzki. 
pianist. Mr. Levitzki will play the Schumann concerto. It 
will be his first appearance with orchestra in this country 


French Artists Sail 


On board the French liner La Touraine, which sailed 
on Sunday, January 28, for Bordeaux, were thirty mem- 
bers of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. Among the 
principals were Hector Dufranne, Marcel Journet and Al 
fred Maguenat. 





4 An Oscar Strauss Premiére 





“The Beautiful Unknown,” an English adaptation of a 
new operetta by Oscar Strauss, was given its American 
premiére at Hartford, Conn., last Monday by the Messrs. 
Shubert. a 
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ANDRE 
ENRICO 
ARENSEN 


The Well Known European Tenor 
Robusto Engaged With 


Cosmopolitan Opera Company, Inc. 


First Appearance as Don Jose, Opera “Carmen” 


FEBRUARY 5, GARDEN THEATRE, NEW YORK 











Few opinions of some of prominent tenor’s brilliant 


European successes 


OPERA “MEISTERSINGER”— 


Andre Enrico Arensen, the principal tenor of the Char- 
lottenburg Municipal Opera, has recently added the role 
of Walther Stolzing (“Meistersinger’’) to his repertoire. 
His debut in this part proved to be a brilliant success, 
Vocally he handles the role with a great appreciation 
of its possibilities and by applying the bel canto principles 
of voice production he lends a beauty of far greater 
charm than most of the German tenors do, and surely 
in this part there is more opportunity for real bel canto 
than in most of the Wagnerian tenor roles. Arensen 
was in magnificent voice, and his warm vibrant tones 
went to the hearts of all. Histrionically he gave a dig- 
nified and convincing delineation. “Meistersinger” now 
has become one of the standard repertoire numbers of 
the Berliner opera, and it already seems to be a great 
favorite with the masses. At any rate, the house was 
sold out, as I observed at Arensen’s debut as Stolzing.— 
Berliner Zeitung, Berlin. 


OPERA “DIE JUDIN’— 


Equally noteworthy was Andre Enrico Arensen’s splen- 
did characterization of Eleazar from “Die Jiidin.” His 
portrayal was sympathetic and forceful from beginning 
to end, and his artistic vocal achievements in the pathetic 
welcome of death aria, which makes heavy y Fed upon 
both the lyric and dramatic abilities of the singer, fully 
deserved the tremendous applause which followed his sing- 
ing of this number.—-Berliner Tagebiatt, Berlin. 


OPERA “TROVATORE”— 


Arensen, this magnificent artist, has had during his 
career many evenings of glory, but without doubt no other 
public has given him an ovation more enthusiastic than 
that made by the spectators that crowded the majestic 
Coliseum Theatre. Arensen, who has sung in the theatres 
of Russia and Germany, is not accustomed to the warmth 
of our audiences, Alone Gayarre, Tamagno, Patti, Bat- 
tistini and Caruso have won acclamations equal to that 
accorded to the tenor Arensen, This excellent tenor sang 
throughout in the original key, emitting high C so ring- 
ing and so brilliant that the entire auditorium broke 
forth into a violent applause which demanded not only 
one but also a second repetition. In the “Miserere” he 
aroused the public again to enthusiasm by the way in 
which he expressed this inspired number. Mr. Arensen 
does not yell, he sings, and in this same “Pira” and in 
the famous high C there was so much of tears, so much 
expression, so much correctness as to give a sense of 
singularity to the interpretation of the valiant artist. 
Good, good, good! We can count upon him as a great 
tenor, who promises us evenings of spiritual enjoyment. 

Paiz-Lisbon, Portugal ¢ 


OPERA “AIDA”— 


Tn the cast, the first to be named should be the 
Radames, of Andre Enrico Arensen. He has brilliant 
vocal equipment, sympathetic appearance, and a voice 
noble in heauty and volume which in the course of the 
evening continually increased.—-Zurich, Switzerland, May 
24, 1916, 








ARENSEN SINGS FLUENTLY IN ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, RUSSIAN AND GERMAN 
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SPANISH TRIUMPHS FOR 
PUPIL OF MME. VALERI 





Zatella Martin Scores in “Lohengrin,” “Otello” 
and “Carmen”—Miss Bori in the Audience 





A little over one month ago Zatella Martin appeared at 
Valencia, Spain, as Elsa in “Lohengrin,” as Desdemona 
in “Otello” and Micaela in “Carmen.” The perusal of the 
following notices from Spanish papers leaves no doubt 
that the American soprano has added three more mile- 
stones to her brilliant career. Lucrezia Bori, the Spanish 
soprano, who attended “Lohengrin,” went to see Miss Mar- 
tin on the stage and paid her the highest compliments for 
her reernety achievements. Mme. Valeri, the teacher 
of Miss Martin, has just received a cablegram from Milan, 
Italy, announcig that Miss Martin has signed a contract 
to appear at the Coliseum of Lisbon, Portugal, next spring. 

The honors of the evening were won by Zatella Martin, who im- 
personated in an admirable manner the role of Elsa. This singer 
has all the requirements for triumphs on the operatic stage and 
there is no doubt that she will have a most brilliant future. Her 
voice is sweet and powerful and her delivery is effortless, her 
phrasing most artistic, while her stage appearance is very pretty. 
She proved to be perfectly fit for the role of the unlucky Elsa and 
her interpretation left no doubt as to her diligent study of the 
character. The audience did full justice to the artist’s abilities and 
received her singing with round after round of applause. Sefiorita 
Martin's triumph was complete and she should be proud of it be- 
cause our audiences are hard to please and grant such enthusiastic 
demonstrations only to artists of real merit.—E] Mercantil Valen- 
ciano 


* Elsa found a very happy interpreter in Zatella Martin, who from 
her first bars captivated the favor of the public by the beauty of 
her voice. It is a youthful, melodious, rich organ, perfectly even 
in all its registers, and the top notes of which are full and limpid 
and delivered without any effort. Moreover she is endowed with 
an impeccable training which is revealed by her exquisite phrasing 
and her mastery of the “mezza voce.’"” Her work was magnificent 
throughout the opera and deserved the tumultous applause. 





ZATELLA MARTIN, 


Soprano. 


Sefiorita Martin is an excellent artist whose merits are many and 
real.—Las Provincias. 





Zatella Martin sang very well her role of Micaela and had an 
opportunity to show her excellent gifts, her high and well timbered 
voice deserving the enthusiasm of the audience,—El Diario de 
Valencia. 


Zatella Martin impersonated Micaela, provoking tumultous 
applause in the duet of the first act and especially in the aria of 
the third act.—Las Provincias. 


Sefiorita Martin, who is the possessor of a beautiful voice, per- 
fectly trained, sang the role of Desdemona with singular art. It 
is difficult to state whether her magnificent work as a singer was 
more admirable than her excellent acting in which she showed all 
the attribute of her artistic soul. She was the recipient of many 
and well deserved ovations.—El Diario de Valencia. 





Bogert’s Bookings 





Bookings for Walter L. Bogert, the baritone, from Jan- 
uary 30 are as follows: January 30, 3 p. m., at G. C. 
League, Flushing, N. Y., in folksongs of Ireland, Greece, 
Russia, France, and Scotland; 8 p. m., at the Carteret 
School, Staten Island, folksongs of Germany; January 31, 
in charge of private performance at Cosmopolitan Club, 
New York City, as conductor of amateur chorus; Febru- 
ary 6, for Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia Uni- 
versity, at 4.15 p. m., folksongs of ancient Germany, mod- 
ern Greece and France; February 9 for Board of Educa- 
tion, folksongs of Germany; February 20 for Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, folksongs of Ire- 
land and Scotland; February 28, at Institute Hall, New 
York City, folksongs of Germany. 


Tilly Koenen’s “Beloved Dutch Composer” 








Tilly Koenen is intensely loyal, and she takes a profound 
interest in the doings and happenings of her chosen friends. 
Among these, and occupying an enviable position in the 
famous Dutch contralto’s affection and veneration, is 
Catharina van Rennes, composer of those charming little 
children’s songs almost invariably occupying a group in 
each and every program Miss Koenen plans and delivers. 

It will interest Miss Koenen’s admirers, especially those 
who have conceived a warm esteem for the works of Mme. 
van Rennes, to learn that she has been selected by Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland to teach music to the young Crown 
Princess of Holland, the sprightly and amiable little Juli- 
ana, beloved of all good Dutch citizens. Miss Rennes has 











developed the happy plan of surrounding the youthful 
Princess of Orange, with a band of her chosen playmates 
who receive their musical instructions at the same time and 
in the same place with Princess Juliana. A class of fifteen 
children representing the flower of Holland’s aristocracy, 
and entitled by Miss van Rennes her “Juliana” class. Each 
child is the age of the princess—seven years—and the class 
is divided into eight girls and seven boys. 

Miss van Rennes is enthusiastic over her class and writes 
to Miss Koenen in detail: “It is a great honor and a 
beautiful task for me to guide our royal child into the 
wonders of notes and tones. 

“The lesson is given every Monday afternoon in the 
Palace at The Hague. For each child, there is a little, old 
Dutch chair and a table. These are placed in half a circle 
round a grand piano. When the hour sounds the doors 
swing open, and to the rhythm of a march played by Miss 
van Rennes, fifteen little children, all beautifully dressed, 
walk in, making the tour of the salon, and go to their 
seats.” 

Miss van Rennes conscientiously teaches her charming 
little pupils singing, harmony and rhythmic movements. 
Juliana has a pure, high soprano voice, and shows extreme 
fondness for her singing lessons. 

Queen Wilhelmina assures Miss van Rennes that the 
princess promises to become a credit to her teacher. 


CARL FRIEDBERG IN RECITAL 








Pianist Plays Interesting Program for New York 
Audience 





Schumann and Chopin made up the program which Carl 
Friedberg presented at his New York recital, which took 
place Tuesday afternoon, January 23, at Aeolian Hall. 
His Schumann numbers as listed on his program were the 
symphonic etudes, op. 13; three romances, op. 28, in B flat 
minor, F sharp major and B major; intermezzo from 
“Faschingsschwank,” E flat minor; the scherzo in G minor, 
from op. 99, and the novellette, No. 4, in D major, op. 21. 
The second half of the program was devoted to Chopin; 
polonaise in C minor, fantasie in F minor, valse in A 
minor, etude in F major, mazurka in B flat minor and the 
ballade in A flat major. Mr. Friedberg is pre-eminently 
an artist of the highest standards and his playing at this 
recital was calculated to bring delight to the musical 
epicure. Poetic charm, exquisite tone coloring, vivacity, 
and withal sound musical judgment, a facile technic and 
marked rhythmic beauty characterized his work through- 
out the afternoon. His audience was quick to appreciate 
his splendid art and applauded his numbers enthusiastically. 





Vera Kaplun-Aronson’s American Debut 





Vera Kaplun Aronson, the Russian pianist, whose artis- 
tic activities in Europe were terminated because of the 
war, just as she had made an auspicious start in her public 
career, will make her American debut on Sunday after- 
noon, February 11, at the Blackstone Theatre, Chicago, 
under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. On that occa- 





VERA KAPLUN-ARONSON, 
Russian pianist. 


sion the pianist will be heard in a program constructed on 
unconventional lines, and will also introduce a novelty in 
the theme and variations in F sharp minor of Glazounow, 
this being its first performance in the “Windy City.” Mme. 
Kaplun Aronson’s interpretation of this composition has 
earned for her the most flattering approval on the part of 
the eminent Russian composer. 

The entire program is arranged as follows: 

Theme and variations, op. 72, F sharp minor, Glazounow; gavotte 
and musette, D’ rt; six variations on “Nel cor piu,” Eccossaises 
in E flat, Beethoven; capriccio in B_ minor, Brahms; concert-etude 
in F minor, Liszt; sonata, op. 58, in B minor, Chopin; gavotte, 
Glazounow; barcarolle, Liadow; etude, Arensky; concert paraphrase 
on themes from the opera “Eugen Onegin,” Tschaikowsky-Pabst. 
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PHILHARMONIC PLAYS SELDOM 
HEARD BRAHMS’ SERENADE 





Maximilian Pilzer, Concertmaster, Soloist in the Sinding 
Concerto 





The concert of the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Thursday evening, January 25, at Carnegie Hall, opened 
with the serenade, op. 11, by Brahms, a work seldom 
heard nowadays. It is delightful early Brahms, some of 
it in fact not only Brahms, but considerable Beethoven. 
The adagio, rather the least interesting number of the 
whole, is at the same time the one most characteristic of 
the later Brahms. The other four numbers .which were 
played (not the complete work, by the way, though no 
omissions were noted on the program) were bright, de- 
lightful music. The whole work was excellently done, 
with delicacy and finish. 

Maximilian Pilzer, the concert master, did both himself 
and the orchestra proud in the splendid rendition of Sind- 
ing’s uninteresting concerto, another work that seldom gets 
a performance nowadays, but one associated with peculiar 
intimacy with the Philharmonic Society on account of the 
fact that its first hearing in America was at the Philhar- 
monic concert in March, 1900, when it was played by Henri 
Marteau. It must be admitted that the concerto sounds 
a trifle musty already, though there is plenty of life in 
it, particularly in the first movement, built up on a broad, 
vigorous theme. Mr. Pilzer gave it all its proper breadth 
and vigor and was equally effective in the idyllic slow 
movement and the fireworks of the last. The three move- 
ments are played without a pause. Mr. Pilzer exhibited a 
very thorough and rounded mastery of his instrument 
both from the technical and musical sides. Many a vis- 
iting guest soloist at the Philharmonic concerts has not 
given so good an account of himself as the concertmaster 
did in this concerto. There was very hearty, long con- 
tinued and genuinely enthusiastic applause for Mr. Pilzer. 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” conciuded the concert in Mr. 
Stransky’s familiar rendering. This same program was 
repeated Friday afternoon, January 20. 





Sixth Biltmore Musicale 





The sixth Biltmore musicale last Friday morning was 
unusually interesting, as, in addition to Mme. Barrientos, 
Jean Vincent Cooper and Paulo Gruppe, Eugen Ysaye, 
the great violinist, made his first appearance in this country 
after two years’ absence, during which time he has been 
in the war ridden countries, and also had an opportunity 
to visit his sons who are at the front. The Mozart sonata 
in D major was the opening number, and from the first 
note it was apparent to all that Ysaye had lost none of the 
beauty of tone, skill in bowing and authority that has ever 
made him one of the greatest artists before the public. 


Geminiani’s D minor sonata followed and then “Réve 
d’enfant” and the Chopin-Ysaye valse in E minor. These 
were all played with rare beauty and style, and the au- 
dience was so insistent in its applause that two encores 
were granted. 

Mme. Barrientos opened the second part of the program 
with Mozart’s “Deh Vieni non tardar.” She won her 
hearers by a beautiful interpretation of this aria. She 
sings with surety and ease, and the “Caro nome,” which 
concluded the musicale, won an ovation from the audience. 

Miss Cooper is endowed by nature with a rich contralto 
voice of great beauty, and her group of American songs 
was especially interesting. Her enunciation is excellent 
and the understanding of each word made her work very 
enjoyable. ; 

Mr. Gruppe played a group of numbers for cello with 
distinction and lovely tone. His playing received well 
merited applause. 





Marie Louise Wagner Engaged for 
Reappearance With Catholic Oratorio Society 


Marie Louise Wagner has been engaged to sing the 
soprano part in the performance of “Elijah” to be given 
by the Catholic Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
Selma Kronold, in Carnegie Hall, New York, on February 
26. Musicians from the New York Symphony Orchestra 
will provide the accompaniment and the title part will be 
sung by Arthur Middleton. This will be Miss Wagner’s 
second appearance with the society, her New York debut 
having been made with it two years ago. 





Daniel Mayer to Manage 
Roger de Bruyn and Merced de Pifia 





Roger de Bruyn and Merced de Pifia, tenor and mezzo, 
beg to announce, with gratification, that they are now under 
the management of Daniel Mayer. Mr. Mayer has the 
reputation of being gifted in selecting talented artists, and 
is known to have made a big name for every one whose 
career he has directed. He is, accordingly, conservative 
in his choosing, and Mr, de Bruyn and Mme. de Pifia are 
therefore doubly proud and happy to have been taken 
under his wing. 





Grace Hoffman Again Charms Audience 





Grace Hoffman, the possessor of a splendid coloratura 
soprano, has been singing for the past two weeks at the 
Strand Theatre, New York, and continues to draw large 
audiences who thoroughly enjoy her artistic singing and 
wonderful voice. Her selection last week was “Chant de 
Rossignol” from “Les Noces de Jeanette” by Massé, 
which she sings with charming grace and effectiveness. 


VOLPE INSTITUTE 
ESTABLISHES OPERA SCHOOL 





It is altogether fitting that the initials of the Volpe In- 
stitute of Music, New York, should spell Vim, for that 
quality is characteristic of the work of that school. Ever 
on the watch for ideas and methods by which not only 
the institute will be benefited, but the individual students 
as well, Arnold Volpe, director of the school, has estab- 
lished a new department, wherein the various subjects 
necessary to a thorough study of opera will be taught by 
excellent teachers. It is the intention of Mr. Volpe to 
make it possible for those studying grand opera to receive 
a thorough course in singing and the art of bel canto, 
acting, stage routine, languages, dancing, ensemble work 
and all the other branches of the operatic art. 

r. Volpe has been fortunate in being able to secure 
a staff of thoroughly competent and prominent teachers 
for this department, which will be in charge of Josiah 
Zuro. Mr. Zuro is thoroughly experienced along these 
lines, having been chorus master and conductor with Ham- 
merstein at the Manhattan Opera House, conductor with 
the Century Opera Company during that organization's 
second season, and also having charge of the Zuro Opera 
Company. Recently he figured prominently in San Fran- 
cisco, where he trained the chorus of 350 voices which 
participated in the gigantic production of opera given there 
with Johanna Gadski and Clarence Whitehill among the 
principals. The combination of Mr. Volpe and Mr. Zuro 
should prove an unusual attraction, and one which un- 
doubtedly will bring added prestige to the school. 

The school has planned operatic performances which will 
be given in the spring, and casts are being chosen now 
with that end in view. 


Sembach’s Versatility 


Johannes Sembach, the leading German tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, during the last few weeks 
in which he has had the leading tenor roles in many Wag 
nerian operas, has impressed both the critics and the public 
with his brilliant singing and interpretation of the roles he 
has taken. In “Meistersinger,” in “Lohengrin” and in 
“Rheingold” he has giyen to the parts he has taken all the 
brilliance of one of de Reszke’s pupils with all the fervor 
and enthusiasm of his own personality. 

Sembach is unusual—not only in that he can give his 
virile characterizations the interpretations they need, but 
that he can modulate his voice and himself to the delicate 
shadings of such songs as Mahler’s “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen.” This was demonstrated at the Friends of Music 
Concert at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel some time ago. His 
work this season at the Metropolitan Opera House will 
include the role of Squire in “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
to be given at the Metropolitan Opera House toward ‘the 
end of the season. 
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Captivates in “Marriage of Figaro” 





2 “Frieda Hempel, alone of cast, possesses the Mozart style.” 
H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune, Jan. 25, 1917. 





in the performance of Frieda Hempel. 





“Miss Hempel was in many respects the most satisfying member of the 
cast. She seems naturally fitted for humorous parts, and she acquitted her- 
self charmingly.”"—New York Herald, January 25, 1917. 

“All that can be called a survival of the Mozart style was summed up 
She alone knew how to sing her airs, 
act her part and speak her recitatives.”—New York Tribune, January 25, 1917. 

“Stellar honors went to Frieda Hempel.”—New York American, Janu- 





ary 25, 1917. 
“Miss Hempel has the voice, the art and much of the beauty of style 
the work demands.”—New York Times, January 25, 1917. 
“Miss Hempel was delightfully vivacious.”"—New York Sun, January 
25, 1917. 
a ONLY NEW YORK RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL, FEB. 12, 1917 
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| NOVEL PROGRAM AT THE CONCERT FOR THE BENEFIT 


Dr. William C. Carl Arranges Concert in Conjunction With Philip 
Beroizheimer, Graduate of the Guilmant Organ School— 
Large Audience Attends 
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\ novel concert was given on Saturday evening, Janu- 
ary 27, at Aeolian Hall, for the benefit of the New York 
Association of the National League of Women Workers. 
The concert was under the direction of Dr. William C. Carl, 
director of the Guilmant Organ School and was made pos- 
sible th tough the courtesy of Philip Berolzheimer, a cad 
Guilmant Organ School and a member of its 
Alumni Association. Both Dr. Carl and Mr. Berolzheimer 
participated in the program, a very novel one, The ma- 
jor portion was devoted to compositions written for an 
orchestra of brass instruments and the organ. Unfortu- 
nately this form of composition is very seldom heard al- 
though years ago, before the modern organ was thought of, 


uate of the 





DR. WM. C. CARL, 


Guilmant Organ School, who appeared as soloist 


Director of the 
at Aeolian Hall 

wind instruments were very often used in conjunction with 

Chere i comparatively little music arranged for 


the organ 
as said before it is seldom 


this form of concert werk, and, 
he ard 

Princess Tsianina, who has been heard in New York re- 
cently at the recital of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s com- 
when the composer himself accompanied her at 
the piano, came from the Far West in order to sing at 
this concert. She repeated her former success, and the 
way Cadman’'s compositions, which she sang, were received 
hy the audience proved their popularity. Princess Tsian- 
ina’s method of interpreting Cadman’s extraordinary songs 
is unique and one seldom hears a singer who leaves a 
lasting impression on the mind that the Indian 
Princess. She was obliged to respond to the applause with 
an encore after both her groups. 

The third novelty of the program was the appearance of 
the Aeolian Choir under the direction of N. Lindsay Nor- 
den, This is a Brooklyn church organization, made up of 
mixed voices. They made their appearance in purple vest- 
ments, whic h color made a very attractive setting on the 
\eolian Hall stage. They did good work and were well re- 


ceived 


positions, 


more 


The present reviewer has often heard Dr. William C. 
Carl in concert, and at the recitals of the Guilmant Organ 
School, of which he is director, but seldom has he appeared 
to better advantage than on this occasion. In that portion 
of the program wherein he played the organ part in con- 
junction with the brass instruments, his manipulation of 
the instrument was thoroughly effective and the results 
produced, artistic to a high degree. “Marche Religieuse,” 
by Guilmant on a theme of Handel,» was an interesting 
piece of organ music which lent itself to effects not often 
heard in recital work. The late Alexandre Guilmant was 
Dr. Carl's teacher and there is probably no organist better 
acquainted with the compositions of that late master of the 
organ. It will be remembered that Guilmant wrote a huge 
number of compositions for the organ, among which was 
a symphony with orchestra. It would be most interesting 
to hear Dr. Carl in this work. Dr. Carl’s solos, an “An- 
dante Cantabile” by Widor, and Bach’s fugue in D major, 
demonstrated his ability as an organ virtuoso. His playing 
of these two numbers made a lasting impression and he 
was obliged to respond with an encore. In doing so he 
announced that Joseph Bonnet, the distinguished French or- 
ganist, was in the audience. Dr. Carl told the audience 
that Mr. Bonnet is one of the world’s greatest organists, 
that he was in America for a short visit and in honor of 
his presence he would play as an encore Bonnet’s “Varia 
tions de Concert.” This composition again gave Dr. Carl 
an opportunity to show his skill and familiarity with mod- 
ern organ composition. Bonnet’s work should be well 
known among organists, as there are vast concert possi- 
bilities in it. 

An exceptionally interesting part of the concert was the 


plaving of Philip Be erolzheimer, who is a graduate of the 





PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, 


Graduate of the Guilmant Organ School, who played a group of 
compositions at the Aeolian Hall concert for the benefit of the 
National League of Women Workers. 


Guilmant Organ School. Mr. Berolzheimer is not a pro- 
fessional organist. He is a well known business man with 
large business interests. Although a very busy man he 
finds time to devote himself to this form of study for his 
own amusement. In his playing of the organ at this concert 
he showed amazing skill and an ability which is only found 


among professional organists. His playing of Bach’s toc- 
cata in D minor was not only effective, but conclusively 
demonstrated his ability as an interpreter of organ compo- 
sition. Mr. Berolzheimer has received all his instruction 
at the Guilmant Organ School under the supervision of Dr. : 
Carl, and his playing demonstrates what can be done by a 
man of affairs who loves music and takes the time to 
study it. Mr. Berolzheimer has been studying at the Guil- 
mant Organ School for a comparatively short time and the 
fact that he is able to appear on the concert platform is a 
testimonial to the faculty of that school. He graduated 
from the Guilmant Organ School about a year and a half 
ago and on that occasion played at the graduation exercises. 
Other works which he gave were “At Eventide” by Lichey, 
“Spring Song” by Borowski, and the * ‘Chimes of West- 
minster Abbey” by Purcell. The audience demanded an 
encore, and for this he played an arrangement by Dr. 
Carl of Sullivan’s “Lost Chord.” It is refreshing to see 
a man like Mr. Berlozheimer not only willing to give his 
time and money in the interest of good music, but also to 
devote the necessary time to actual practise and study. If 
more of our business men would show this spirit the cause 
of music would be immeasurably advanced. 

The program in its entirety was as follows: Part 1— 
Vorspiel to Act II of “Kunihild” (Cyril Kistler), orches- 
tra and organ; “O Gladsome Light” (Gretchaninoff), 
“Praise Thou the Lord” (Kastalsky), The Aeolian Choir ; 
toccata in D minor (Bach), “At Eventide” (Lichey), 
“Spring Song” (Borowski), “The Chimes of Westminster 
Abbey” (Purcell), Philip Berolzheimer ; “Invocation to the 
Sun God” (Troyer), “The Naked Bear” (Burton), “Her 
Shadow” (Burton- -Cadman), Princess Tsianina; “Marche 
Religieuse” on a theme of Handel (Guilmant), orchestra 
and organ. Part 2—“Open Unto Me” (Malashkin), “We 
Praise Thee” (Tschaikowsky), “As the Waves of the Sea” 
(Gretchaninoff), The Aeolian Choir; “Andante Cantabile” 
(Widor), fugue in D major (Bach), Dr. William C. Carl; 
“Far Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute” (Cadman), “The Moon 
Drops Low” (Cadman), Princess Tsianina, and “Ruy Blas” 
(Mendelssohn), orchestra and organ. The orchestra of 
brass instruments was under the leadership of John George 
Frank, while Harry M. Gilbert played the piano accom- 
paniments very ably. 





People’s Chamber Music Concert 


David and Clara Mannes, violinist and pianist, were 
greeted by a large andience at Washington Irving High 
School, New York, January 26, at the fourth Friday eve- 
ning concert of chamber music of the People’s Symphony 
Auxiliary Club. An interesting program was given, con- 
sisting of works by Grieg, Franck, Gluck, Beethoven and 
d’Ambrosio. Mr. Mannes played with great delicacy and 
tenderness of tone, repeated the “Rondino” by Beethoven- 
Kreisler, and responded to several encores. The popular 
d’Ambrosio canzonetta and “What the Swallows Told” 
were particularly charming. The beauty of his playing 
was enhanced by the fullness of tone, sureness of touch 
and sympathetic cooperation of his collaborator, Mrs. 
Damrosch-Mannes. 

February 10 the Edith Rubel Trio will appear in these 
concerts; their program will include a group of “Formal 
Music,” including new arrangements for trio by Couperin 
and Handel, and the andante and variations from the Mo- 
zart trio, No. 5. Under the heading “Romantic Music” the 
Theme and Variations from the Tschaikowsky trio in A 
minor will be played. A third group will consist of folk 
melodies, with explanatory talks by Miss Rubel. 

February 23 the Vicelpian Trio will play works by Sme- 
tana, Beethoven, ete. 





Manfred Malkin School Recital 


Manfred Matkin, director of the Malkin Music School, 
New York, gave a piano recital at the institution Sunday 
afternoon, January 28. Every seat in the auditorium was 
filled, the halls were full, the stairs crowded and would-be 
listeners even stood in the vestibule and on the outside 
steps in the cold. Such attendance is best proof of the 
success of a movement, and the silent, devoted attention 
of the listeners showed it was no mere “Sunday crowd,” 
but that real music lovers were on hand to hear a program 
of music by Bach, Chopin ‘and Liszt. The themes and 
counter themes of the Bach-Liszt fugue in A minor came 
out finely and there was speed and clearness in the finale 
of the celebrated “Moonlight” sonata. In all things beauty 
of tone was paramount in Malkin’s playing, and of course 
this heightened the effect of the Chopin group, consisting 
of two studies, the berceuse, a waltz and ballade. Varying 
contrasts of touch, from lightest pianissimo to crashing 
fortes, gave high color to everything, especially in the Liszt 
rhapsody; it brought the wish to hear this splendid pianist, 
who plays things so that they sound spontaneous, almost 
improvised, in our concert halls. Not long ago he gave a 
duo recital with Ysaye; why not again? 
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College of Music and German 
Conservatory Recitals 





_An audience of good size, as usual, heard a program of 
nine numbers, played and sung at the New York College 
of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors, January 19. Of the 
participants those who especially earned recognition were 
Florence A, Buckley, pianist, who played a Kwast romance 
and Per Winge “Novelette” well; Marie V. Williams, 
whose fleet technic shone in the Wagner-Liszt “Spinning 
Song”; and Madeline Giller, pianist, who excelled in her 
playing of Chopin and Paderewski pieces. While these 
were the stars of the evening, the others shall be men- 
tioned, for they showed good, conscientious work; they 
were Lucille Blab, Pauline Schilpp, Josephine Torre, Har- 
riet D. Walker, Madeline Kessler, and Hazel V. Dean. 
A large audience gathered in the same hall January 26, to 
hear students of the College of Music (under the same di- 
rection as the German Conservatory) perform a program 
of eleven numbers, containing vocal, piano and violin 
works. Of the eleven students shall be mentioned Irma 
Herms, pianist ; Dorothy Flynn, violinist, and Mimi Beyen- 
berg, contralto, who showed such proficiency that sus- 
tained applause rewarded them. These young perform- 
ers have been mentioned before in the MusicaL Courter, 
and they may well serve as examples to other students; it 
takes persistence, patience, even pluck, to attain to technical 
superiority. Katherine Nolan, Leon Glesser, E. P. Fickeis- 
sen, Antoinette Meyer, Florence Ritchie and Isabella Zim- 
bler were the other soloists, and the evening closed with 
a quartet from “Fidelio,” sung by Mime Beyenberg, Ger- 
trude Pfaendler, Max Baumann, and Kurt Rasquin, the 
latter a vocal teacher at this institution. 





Elsie Lovell Scores at Benefit Matinee 





Elsie Lovell, the charming young contralto, sang at a 
matinee for the Mary Fisher Home, Friday, January 26, 
at the Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, making 
many enthusiastic new: friends by the manner of her song 
rendition and the purity and resonance of her tones. She 
possesses a contralto voice of rare quality, and the audi- 
ence listened with keen pleasure—as the president said in 
a speech, “It was not only a treat for the ear, but also for 
the eye to watch this graceful young singer.” 

She gave an aria from “Mignon” (Thomas), a group of 
English songs, “The Day Is No More” (Carpenter), 
“Little Boy Blue” (Joyce), and “My Lover, He Comes on 
the Skee,” by Clough-Leighter, her encores being a very 
attractive kind of bolero song, the first number of the 
group proving especially attractive. Rodney Taylor proved 
to be an accompanist of the finest type, adding greatly to 
the fair singer’s success. 

Miss Lovell, who this year joined Walter Anderson's 
management, will sing on Saturday, February 3, at a re- 
ception musical given at the Soder-Hueck Studios, Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, where she received her en- 
tire voice training and is now coaching her concert reper- 
toire. About 150 guests, leaders in the musical and social 
world, will be present to hear her. 





The Flonzaleys 





There is no applause so genuine as that given to an art- 
ist when he first appears before the audience, for it shows 
that the performer has already been accepted by the public 
and acknowledged as a favorite. Such was the welcome 
which Iwan d’Archambeau received when he came forward 
to play Bach’s E flat major suite for cello alone at the 
second subscription concert by the Flonzaley quartet in 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, January 23. Needless 
to say the applause he received at the close of the per- 
formance justified the enthusiastic welcome which preceded 
it. The program included a new Ms. from the facile pen 
of Em. Moor, which proved to be a Prelude of inordinate 
length and a Fugue with many free episodes that contained 
no recognizable phrases of the subject. Beethoven’s F 
minor quartet was admirably played in the best manner 
of the Flonzaleys. 

Perhaps the Glazounow quartet in D major, op. 1, was 
the most enjoyable work on the program for the majority 
of the audience. Time may show that Beethoven’s work 
may have the best kesping qualities in the long run, but 
there is something particularly appealing in the music of 


this Glazounow work which is in sympathy with the con- 
cert audiences of today. 
The hall was full, as usual for these Flonzaley subscrip- 


tion concerts. 


Century Theatre Club Has “Grand Opera Day” 








At the last meeting of the Century Theatre Club, Fri- 
day afternoon, January 26, the Hubbard-Gotthelf Opera- 
logues were heard by the courtesy of Baroness von Klen- 
ner. The northend ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New 
York, was filled to capacity. 

The lecturer, Havrah Hubbard, was designated by 
Baroness von Klenner as a “gem,” and he was indeed a 
rare one. He gave two operalogues, “The Love of Three 
Kings” and “Secret of Suzanne,” accompanied by Claude 
Gotthelf. Mr. Hubbard brings to his audience opera in 
a simplified and shortened manner, so that every one may 
understand. “The Love of Three Kings” is a tragedy of 
intense interest and the music is wonderful, while the 
“Secret of Suzanne” “is a delightful bit of comedy with 
light airy music that one cannot help humming. Besides 
accompanying Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Gotthelf rendered 
Brahms’ rhapsodie in G minor, Gavotte by Gluck-Brahms 
and Brahms’ scherzo in E flat minor. The artists were 
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introduced by Baroness von Klenner, and a speech of 
welcome was given by Grace Gayler Clark, the club 
president. 


Josef Hofmann’s Recital 





At Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 27, 
Josef Hofmann gave a piano recital, at which he played a 
Bach-d’Albert transcription, Schumann’s “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques,” Chopin’s B minor sonata, Liszt’s “Venezia” 
tarantelle, and shorter pieces by Gluck, Scriabine, Rach- 
maninoff, Chopin and “Dvorsky.” The Hofmann style of 
pianism is too well known to require extended review. He 
combines musical grasp with scholarly correctness and a 
very accurate and legitimate technic. He never loses mental 
balance, so to speak, and everything that comes from under 
his fingers has dignity and artistic worth, even if he fails 
to move his hearers emotionally as much as he impresses 
them intellectually. “Dvorsky” pieces have the merit of 
originality and attractiveness. Why, then, allow “Dvorsky” 
to languish further in obscurity? Trot him out, Mr. Hof- 
mann. 





American Soprano’s Success at Verona 





The Musicat Courter received a cable from Milan, an- 
nouncing the success of Valerie Devries, a young operatic 
soprano from Chicago, who made her debut in Verona. The 
translation of the cable reads: 

“Happy to announce to you the splendid success of 
Valerie Berries in ‘Gioconda’ and ‘Aida.’ 

“(Signed) Lusarpt.” 


Important Cherniavsky Engagements 


For years musical circles of New York have known by 
name the brothers Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky, but 
now they know their work, and both press and public have 
acclaimed them serious artists with remarkable gifts. 
Their first and second concerts in Carnegie Hall were re- 
ceived with the greatest of enthusiasm. 

The Cherniavskys are completely booked up to the 
middle of March, and notwithstanding the fact that this is 
their first season in the United States, they have had to 
refuse several engagements. Among those they have 
accepted for this season as a result of their New York 
debut is one at the Bagby musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria 
and an important “at home” at the residence of a family 
who are leaders in New York society. 

Next October the brothers play twenty recitals on the 
Pacific Coast. In November they play Central and Middle 
Western States, and arrive in New York in December, 
where they will give a large number of concerts 








Wagner by the Philharmonic 





Very solacing and uplifting was the way Josef Stransky 
presented the Wagner numbers at the Philharmonic So- 
ciety concert devoted to that composer last Sunday after 
noon at Carnegie Hall. A large sweep, brilliancy, emo 
tional surge, color, and imagination all played a role in the 
Stransky readings and the men of the orchestra fell under 
the vital spell and gave of their best. The result was a 
series of performances which roused the audience to un- 
bridled enthusiasm. Applause was of the cataclysmic 


order. 
“The Fairies” (overture) and excerpts from “Tann- 
hauser,” “Siegfried,” “Gétterdammerung,” “Walkiire,” 


“Lohengrin,” the prelude to the third act and the shep- 
herds tune from “Tristan und Isolde,” arranged by W. H 
Humiston, “Dreams,” “Siegfried Idyl” and “Centennial 
March” made up the program in which quantity played as 
important a*role as quality. 


Eleanor Spencer’s New York Program 


Eleanor Spencer has chosen a most interesting and well 
balanced program for her New York recital, one well cal- 
culated to show how well developed her art is’ from every 
standpoint. She will play the following program: Pas- 
torale and Cappriccio, Sonate a Major (Scarlatti), from 
English Suite D minor, Sarabande and Double, Gavotte 
and Musette, Gigue (Bach), Sonate Appassionata, Allegro 
assai, Andante con moto, Allegro ma non troppo (Bee- 
thoven), Variations Serieuses (Mendelssohn), “Lotus 
Land” (Cyril Scott), Old Dutch Peasant Songs (Julius 
yy and “Au Bord d’Une Source, Eighth Rhapsodie” 
(Liszt). 





Anne Arkadij to Sing in Utica 





Anne Arkadij, Lieder singer, will appear in concert in 
Utica on February 9, singing “Just You” (Burleigh), “My 
Heart Is Singing” (Polak), “Deep River” (Negro 
melodie), “Dutch Serenade” (De Lange), “Ecstasy” (Rum- 
mel), “Gestillte Sehnsucht” (Brahms), trio for voice, cello 
and piano; “Les Berceaux” (Faure), “Papillons” (Chaus- 
son), “Kommt dir manchmal in den Sinn” (Brahms), 
“Brauner Bursche” (Brahms), “Hans und Grethe” (Mah- 
ler), and “Scheiden und Meiden” (Mahler). Emil Polak 
will play the accompaniments. 

On February 12 Miss Arkadij will sing in Harrisburg, 
Pa., and on February 27 at Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Kelly’s Mendelssohn Choir to Sing 
With Minneapolis Orchestra 
The well known Mendelssohn Choir of Omaha, which is 
so efficiently directed by Thomas J. Kelly, the prominent 
conductor, will give its annual concert on February 19 at 
the Omaha Auditorium. On this occasion the choir will 
have the assistance for the first time of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra and the event is one of much concern 
in the Nebraska city. 
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DONAHUE 


TALES THAT TELL 


Portland, Oregon, Spectator 
Jan, 13, 1917 


Seldom does Portland have the opportunity 
to judge artists for itself, and although the 
critics of the East and also of Europe have 
recognized the unusual character of Lester 
Donahue’s piano interpretations, yet when he 
played for us last Saturday afternoon under 
the auspices of the MacDowell Club, we felt 
that we were indeed greeting an altogether 
new artist, so young he is. Surely, you feel, 
this cannot be that same musician whom New 
York heralded as the great American pianist. 
And then he plays the marvelous Bach- 
d’Albert “Passacaglia,” a glorious wealth of 
colors, a freedom of spirit, of youthful poetry, 
with amazing comprehension. Plastic and 
free, the lovely tones run forth to you and 
you are lost in the delicious flow of it all. 
Then he plays a Brahms or a Debussy number, 
and you are glad that there is a musician so 
young in spirit, with such a bubbling heart, 
who can keep the intrinsic values in the most 
subtle compositions. 

Mr. Donahue plays Brahms, the romanticist, 
with rare artistry, such as we have never heard 
in Portland before. The ballade, D major, 
with its golden background, came to us in all 
its gentle winning lusciousness, sweet and rich, 
almost beyond belief, with a finish in inter- 
locked tones and rapid flights that still re- 
tained the vague rhythms and tonalities. 

The Debussy number was another joyous 
hit of poetry, shadowy in its idealism, and 
truly ecstatic, and the Dohnyani rhapsodie 
was a beautiful final touch in the delightful 
group. 

And when you were very certain that Mr. 
Donahue was one of the bold modernists, with 
a true appreciation for the most shadowy 
effects, he played MacDowell’s marvelous 
“Sonata Tragica,” with a brilliance and 
solidity of character that convinced you of 
his intellectual breadth; and finally with his 
group of Liszt, you found the poetic fire and 
temperament and the dynamic variety that 
made you forget the glow of the first num- 
bers. You felt at once the giddy flights, the 
rhapsodic quality, the steel-like firmness and 
the brilliance of Liszt. But after all, it is 
those colorful moderns, Brahms and Debussy, 
that you will remember as portraying the 
youthful and poetic fancy of Mr. Donahue, 
and for many days we shall feel indebted to 
the MacDowell Club for bringing to us one 
who has felt the unmistakable poetry of the 
latter composers and has been able to give it 
to us in throbbing melody. 
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AMONG THE ORGANISTS 


Noted Organist-Composer Here—“St. Paul” of 
Mendelssohn Given at St. Paul’s Chapel— 
Concert of All Angels’ Church Choir— 
Sunday’s Musical Services—Recitals 
of the Week 





The approaching American recital tour of Joseph Bonnet, 
the distinguished French organist, is arousing widespread 
interest among musicians. M. Bonnet comes to this coun- 
try under the auspices of the French-American Associa- 
tion for Musical Art. Plans are being announced for 
appearances and entertainment while in this city. On 
January 29 Dr. William C. Carl gave a reception in his 
honor at the Waldorf-Astoria, which was largely attended. 
On the following day, January 30, M. Bonnet played his 
first public recital here—in the hall of the College of the 
City of New York, On that occasion he was assisted by 
Mme, Gills, a French soprano of merit. Later the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists will tender a reception to the dis- 
tinguished visitor. 

M. Bonnet has been serving in the French army since 
the outbreak of the war, and is now on leave of absence. 
He was born in Bordeaux thirty-two years ago, and at the 
age of fourteen became the organist of St. Nicholas 
Church. He then went to Paris, where to took first prize 
at the Conservatorie. He was a pupil of Alexandre Guil- 
mant, and succeeded him as organist at the Conservatoire 
concerts and as organist at Ste, Eustache, Paris. He is 
perhaps the best known of European organists and is widely 
known also for his organ compositions. 


Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” at Old St. Paul’s Chapel 


Mendelssohn's * Paul” was given at noon on Tuesday, 
January 23, in old Si Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, under 
the direction of Edmund Jaques, with the following solo- 
ists: Elenor Owens, soprano; Florence Detheridge, con- 
tralto; William Wheeler, tenor; Vivian Gosnell, bass. Dr. 
Vicot Baler, of Trinity Church, was at the organ. The 
next in this series of noon services will be given on Tues- 
day, March 20, when Harry Rowe Shelley's “Vexilla 
Regis” will be given, with the composer at the organ. 


All Angels’ Episcopal Church Gives Choir Concert 


The choir boys of All Angels’ Episcopal Church gave a 
concert on Thursday evening, January 25, in the parish 
house auditorium, 251 West Eighty-sixth street, under the 
direction of Harry Woodstock. The choir was ably as- 
sisted by Mildred Dilling, harpist; William Pomeroy 
Frost, tenor; Blanca Marvin, violinist. The program in- 
cluded the “Cherubic Hymn” of Gretchaninoff; Kas- 
talsky’s “O, Light Divine”; Elgar’s “The Angelus,” and 
two Russian folksongs, in addition to the “Sands of Dee” 
and an English folksong. Mr. Frost gave songs by Scott 
and Foster; Miss Dilling’s number represented Hassel- 
mans and Durand; Miss Marvin’s contributions were 
works by Dvorak, Coleridge-Taylor and Chaminade. 


Sunday, January 21, in the Churches 


included : 


Musical services of Sunday, January 21, 
Collegiate 


Gounod’s “Gallia” at 4:20, at West End 


Church. The quartet: Florence Hinkle Witherspoon, so- 
prano; Adah Campbell Hussey, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Arthur Middleton, bass. 


” 


“Le Deluge,” Saint-Saéns, at 4, in the Church of the 
Ascension. Soloists: Edith Chapman Goold, soprano; 
Mrs. John Flagler, contralto; Bechtel Alcock, tenor; Boris 
Saslavsky, baritone. This work was given in the Church 
of the Ascension last year with success, and the repetition 
was in response to many requests. 

Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas Oratorio” was given at 4 o’clock 
in the Brick Presbyterian Church. The soloists: Inez 
Barbour, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Theo Karle, 
tenor; Frank Croxton, bass. 


Recitals of the Week 


Public recitals of the past week include: 

Clifford Demarest at Church of the Messiah at noon on 
Tuesday, January 23. 

T. Scott Buhrman, assisted by Flora B. Lyon, at Scotch 
Presbyterian Church at 4 on Sunday, January 21. 

David McK. Williams at the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, on Thursday, January 25, at 8. 

Gatti Sellars gave a public recital at the West on Pres- 
byterian Church on Sunday, January 21, at 4 p. m. The 
program included “The Storm” and “The adie of the 
Nations,” the latter based on the war song of the Allies, 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning Till the Boys Come 
Home.” 


Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 





Frederic Shailer Evans, who has acted as a stimulus to 
the musical growth of Cincinnati during a long period of 
unbroken activity on the faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, gave an evening of piano quartets, 
Wednesday, January 31, supported by Jean tenHave, violin, 
Peter Froehlich, viola and Julius Sturm cello. Mr. Evans’ 
pianism and musicianship are everywhere recognized as of 
high rank, and the announcement of his appearance in re- 
cital drew a capacity audience. Mr. tenHave also is a 
concert favorite in Cincinnati. The program comprised 
the E flat quartet of Schumann and the B flat major quar- 
tet of Saint-Saéns. 

Berta Forman, soprano, pupil of Minnie Tracey, was 
heard to good advantage in a song recital at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, January 26. Miss Forman 
has a fresh, clear voice of sympathetic quality and ani- 
mates her songs with charm which inspires her hearers. 
Her program covered a broad field of song literature in 
which she proved herself equally well versed, whether in 
a Bach or Mozart aria, in a French chanson or in the 
German Lieder of Schubert and Brahms. She sang with 
repose and assurance. 

Marcian Thalberg made a decisive success in his piano 
recital given recently at Portsmouth, Ohio, the audience 


remaining seated at the close of the program and refusing 
to leave the ~ until he had given them numerous en- 
cores. “Mr. Thalhberg was in his best virtuoso form and 
more than fulfilled the expectation of his hearers,” says 
the reliable report. “He gave a virile, compelling inter- 
pretation of the F sharp minor sonata of Schumann, and 
some Chopin numbers, but it was in his novelty group, 
comprising compositions fresh from the pens of Arthur 
Hinton, George Leighton, Rachmaninoff and Debussy that 
he created a sensation.” Marcian Thalberg has become 
famous as a teacher since joining the faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, where his classes are over- 
filled, so that for the present he is unable to accept more 
than a very limited number of concert engagements. 





San Francisco Notes 





Maria Kristoffy has been engaged as soloist at the first 
municipal concert-—orchestral and vocal—to be conducted 
by Frederick Schiller. 

Myrtle Donnelly, soprano, gave a highly interesting re- 
cital at the Fairmont Hotel recently, with Mrs. “Jack” Cas- 
serly at the piano. Mrs. Casserly is a clever instru- 
mentalist. 

A dinner in honor of Sir Henry Heyman was given at 
the Cliff Hotel, January 13, by the San Francisco Music 
Teachers’ Association. Mrs. Martiner Campbell, H. B. 
Pasmore, Georg Kruger, Mme. Tojetti, and Marie With- 
row were among the speakers. Songs by Mrs. M. E. 
Blanchard and a sonata performed by Dorothy Pasmore 
and Ada Clement were features. 

The San Francisco Musical Club gave a morning re- 
cital recently at the St. Francis Hotel, at which fine work 
was done by Dorothy Pasmore, Adeline Wellendorff, Emi- 
lie Lancet, Elizabeth Warden and Florence Nachtrieb. 

D. H. W. 





Gemiinder Sacrifice Sale 


To settle a partner’s claim in the business of August 
Gemtinder and Sons, the Supreme Court has ordered a 
sale of the violins, cellos, bows and musical necessaries, 
at 141 West Forty-second street, New York. Accordingly, 
many fine bargains will be found, at approximately a re- 
duction of one-fifth from former prices. The unusual 
character of this sale is evident to anyone who will remem- 
ber it is by order of the court, not a failure or bankrupt 
sale. All instruments, and so forth, are fully warranted, 
as always, by this leading firm, and guaranteed in every 
respect. Bows, strings, cases, and so forth, are in the 
large stock, and anyone seeking true values will find them 
at this sale. 





Witherspoon Pupil Scores in Newark 





Karl Formes, baritone, appeared as soloist with the 
Newark Symphony Orchestra, Louis Ehrke, conductor, on 
Monday evening, january 16. He was heard to advantage 
in an aria from “Un Ballo in Maschera” (Verdi) and in 
a group of songs which consisted of Burleigh’s “The 
Young Warrior,” Hildach’s “In Meine Heimath” and 
Brahms’ “Mein Madel hat eine Rosemund.” He scored a 
decided success, reflecting much credit upon his gifted 
teacher, Herbert Witherspoon, well known in operatic, 
concert, oratorio and pedagogic circles. 





Skovgaard in the South 





On the present tour which Skovgaard, the Danish violin- 
ist is making with his company of singers, he is meeting 
with favor wherever he appears, judging from the press 
comments at hand. Next week they will be in Missouri, 
filling the following engagements : 

February 5, St. Louis; February 6, Fulton; February 7, 
St. Charles ; "February 8, "Cape Giradeau ; February 9, Pop- 
lar Bluff. 
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RECEPTION IN HONOR OF 
JOSEPH BONNET GIVEN BY 
DR. WILLIAM C, CARL 





Last Monday afternoon, January 29, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, a reception was given in honor of Joseph Bonnet, 
the distinguished French organist. The invitation was 
sent out by Dr. William C. Carl. 

The reception into preparation of which Dr. Carl and 
Miss Carl had put a great deal of thought and care was 
one of the most important musical-social events of 
the season, in keeping with the distinguished character 
of the guest of honor, for Joseph Bonnet is one of the 
leading organists not only of France, but of the. whole 
world. 

Among the guests were: 

Princess Tsianina, Marquis de Polignac, Anne Morgan, 
Albert Morris Bagby, David Bispham, Mr. and Mrs. Er- 
nest Schelling, Mme. Ober, Mr, and Mrs. Frederic Martin, 
Gabrielle Gills, Mr. and Mrs. S. Lewis Elmer, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Dufheld, Rev. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger Williams, Mrs. Henry Tarleton Wills, Yvonne de 
Tréville, Clementine de Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Dr. Schelling, 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott Brook, Mr. and Mrs. Homer Bartlett, 
Percy Grainger, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Robert Mackenzie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren R. Hedden, Mr. and Mrs, Clement R. 
Gale, Philip Berolzheimer, Mr. and Mrs. Tertius Noble, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Jaques, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Schlieder, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank E. Ward, Mr. and Mrs. Andrea Sarto, Baroness 
Von Klenner, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Henry Hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Mr. and Mrs, Clarence Dickinson, Mr. 





JOSEPH BONNET, 
The celebrated French organist. 


and Mrs. Alexander Russell, Prof. and Mrs. Samuel A. 
Baldwin, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G. Dossert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Shippen Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Vincent 
Milligan, Loudon Charlton, Mr. and Mrs. Walter David, 
Gaston M. Dethier, Mrs. Carl Alves, Dr. and Mrs. Victor 
Baier, Miss Alves, Oscar Saenger, Frank L. Sealy, J. War- 
ren Andrews, Manel Buisson, G. A. Audsley, Beecher Ald- 
rich, T. B. Eustis, Margaret Harrison, Clarence H. Fay, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Richard Key Biggs, Thuel 
Burnham, Seth Bingham, Dr. Miles Farrow, Carolyn 
Beebe, John L. Burdett, Charles Whitney Coombs, Mrs. J. 
K. Andrews, Mrs. Alfred Chapman, Sam Dyer Chapin, 
Walter C. Gale, John Hyatt Brewer, Arthur S. Hyde, E. 
N. Williamson, Claude Warford, Mrs. G. P. Whelees, 
Mortimer Wilson, William Wheeler, Elizabeth Parks, 
Adele Laeis Baldwin, Thomas H. Thomas, Harold C. Ja- 
quith, Mr. Ungerer, Mrs. Willard Ward, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Von Ende, Dr. and Mrs. J. Wilfred Allen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hall Duncklee, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Regneas, Miles 
Anson Martin, Godfried Federlein, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin L. 
Schmoeger, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Paul M. Kempf, Mrs. Albert 
Remick, Miss Emma L. Trapper, Walter Anderson, Kate 
Percy Douglas, Frederick Henry Carl, Malcolm L. Carl, 
Mrs. Crawford, Louise Mariotte, Mr. and Mrs. Eduardo 
Marzo, Dr. and Mrs. Christopher Marks, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
L. McAll, Karl Krueger, Caroline Mihr Hardy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kraft, Daniel R. Phillipi, Mrs. Laura E. Morrill, 
Mrs. Irvine, J. Van Broeckhoven, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, 
Frederic Mariner, Albert Ross Norton, Jessie Craig Adam, 
H. Willard Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Trench, Clifford Dema- 
rest, Mrs. Spencer T. Driggs, Jennie T. Draper, M. H. 
Hanson, W. Spencer Jones, Mrs. Julien Edwards, William 
H. Humiston, Edward Johnston, Philip James, Hans Kro- 
nold, Sumner Salter, R. de Vries, Miss F. de B. Allen, 
Mary Hanson. 

During the afternoon a program was rendered by Henry 
G. Miller, the Elsa Fischer Quartet, Harriet Bawden, An- 
drea Sarto and Amy Ellerman. Harry M. Gilbert pre- 
sided at the piano, 





Recital by Arthur Anderson, of the 
Virgil Piano Conservatory 





Arthur Anderson, a student at the Virgil Piano Con- 
servatory, 11 West Sixty-eighth street, New York, ap- 
peared in recital Friday evening, January 19, assisted by 
Dorothy Toye, soprano. 

Mr. Anderson has been occupied for some time by ac- 
companying and popular concert work. Last fall, he be- 
gan his studies with Mrs. Virgil to master tone produc- 
tion and acquire polish for a technic already of the first 
order as regards velocity, power, control and security. Mr. 
Anderson’s performance of last week attests the complete 
success of his endeavors. His conception of the Beethoven 
sonata was sincere, big and idealistic, with a refreshing ab- 
sense of grandiose display or suggestion of mere senti- 
mentalism. This earnestness and sincerity proved to. be 
one of the basic qualities of his style, a quality which, more 
than any other, perhaps, enables a player to hold his audi- 


ence. His performance of the two Schumann numbers 
also deserves mention. The full quality of tone he em- 
ployed was especially effective in the “Nachstuck” and 
“Novelette.” In the latter he contrasted well the middle 
part, which was of quiet, poetic style with the more ener- 
getic opening part. Those who expected a mere display 
of technic were agreeably disappointed by the beautifully 
finished and restrained style he displayed in Debussy’s 
“Claire de Lune.” He interpreted it with all the subtle 
suggestion and exquisite delicacy usually associated with 
that composer, 

Those who delight in technical astonishments must have 
been thrilled by Mr. Anderson's playing of his own “Con- 
cert Rag.” This is really an etude in “ragtime” style, 
with all its tricky rhythms and syncopations, requiring the 
technic of a virtuoso to render clear. 

Miss Toye’s singing was full of life and vigor. Her 
remarkable range was clear and rich of tone throughout. 
The animated way in which she presented all her songs 
made her work vivid and living. 

The next recital at the Virgil Piano Conservatory will 
be on February 2. 


The New York Symphony and Elman 





Kalinnikow’s symphony in G minor; Vogrich’s concerto 
for violin with orchestra; Strauss’ symphonic poem, “Don 
Quixote,” and Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” the pro- 
gram of the Symphony Society of New York, inspired 
pronounced applause at Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday 
evening, January 27. With their customary precision and 
unity, Mr. Damrosch’s musicians followed his baton. The 
opening symphony, through its well developed, graceful 
folk themes, plaintive strains and impressive climax, proved 
a happy selection and was heartily endorsed by the big 
audience. 

Mischa Elman, to whom the Vogrich violin concerto is 
dedicated, was the soloist of the evening. In excellent 
form, he played with beauty of tone, masterly dynamics 
and clarity of interpretation. In both his selections he 
received an unusually hearty welcome. The Vogrich con- 
certo was heard for the first time at these concerts. 

In the Strauss “Don Quixote,” Variations on a Knightly 
Theme, Mr. Roentgen, violoncello, and Mr. Lifchey, viola, 
were heard in the obligatos for these instruments. 
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INTERESTING CAREER OF DANIEL MAYER 





Twenty-seven Years a Manager, During Which Time He Has Managed 
Many Famous Artists—Now Established Permanently in New York 
-—-An Interview on His Twenty-seventh Anniversary 




















he writer met Daniel Mayer quite by chance the 
ther day, he said in the course of conversation: “Today 
wenty-seventh anniversary of my being in the man- 
r it was in London on the 26th day of 


ne 


rerial business, i 


h 


January, 1890, that the Concert Direction Daniel Mayer 
established: | was twenty-six years in London, and 
been in New York for one year.” 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Mayer, do you not 


, 
hink this would be a fitting time for an interview?” 

is he agreed, a pleasant talk about his experiences as a 
musicians of the 


wnager of nearly all the prominent 
vorld ensued In response to the question as to those 
who first were under his management, he replied: 
Among the nrst artists under my management was an 


American, the late Belle Cole, the contralto who made a 


reat name for herse!f in England, where she resided up 


ver death She returned to this country several times 
for tours that covered the whole of the United States, her 
art and talent receiving recognition from the large public 


for whom she sang 


And then you had 
Bernard Stavenhagen, so highly thought of by 
ut the great pianist personally introduced him to London, 
so was Ffrangcon Davies, the famous 


mi) 


Liszt 


Wit ilso with me 

baritone, whom I find is so well remembered in this coun 
tr where he appeared nearly every year for a number 
of seasons at different music festivals, as well as giving 


oncerts ol his own.” 
Yes, he is remembered, and there is much sympathy 


vr him in his breakdown.” 


Sophie Menter, Teresa Carrefo, who at that time was 
hecoming famous; Sims Reeves, Douglas Powell and An 
toinette Trebelli were others enrolled in the list of artists 
that were presentd to the English public by the Concert 
Direction Daniel Mayer.” 


First Manager of Paderewski and Others 

You introduced Paderewski to the London public, did 

mu not?” 

Yes, it was on May 9, 1890, that I gave the first con- 
cert with Ignace Jan Paderewski in London, and it was 
owing to his unprecedented and phenomenal success that 
From that time 
manage 


became known as a manager. 


my nar 
artists came under my 


nearly ali the 


ment.” 
“Where did he first appear; that is, in what hall in Lon 


greatest 


don?” 

“All the Paderewski concerts were given in the old St. 
James Hall, that famous hall where all the great musical 
of London took place until about fifteen years ago, 
was torn down.” 
first 


events 
when it 


Was Paderewski's America arranged by 


tour in 
you 

“Yes, I came over here and made all the engagements 
months in advance for the tour in America, which opened 
in New York in 1591.” 

“You must have been kept very busy with all your dif- 
ferent interests?” 

“I certainly was a busy man. I had Eugen Ysaye, who 
drew my attention to the wenderful genius of the young 
Margaret Macintyre, your Ameri 
can singer Emma Eames, Mme. Essipoff, Jean Gerardy, 
whom | introduced to London as a boy in 1891. It was 
aid of him at that time that it was ‘impossible to find 
fault with his playing in any number on the program. Such 
perfection of technic, beauty and variety of tone, delicacy 
of detail, justness of intonation, are not excelled by -any 
cellist today before the public.” Mme. Melba, who was 
not then the great attraction she afterwards became, made 
her first tour in England under my direction. Adamowski, 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; his wife, Mme. Szu- 
mowska; Ada Crossley, Amy Castles, you know she was 
known as the Australian Nightingale; Amy Sherwin, Er- 
nest van Dyck, the great Wagnerian tenor; Willy Bur- 
Thompson the violinist, Reisenauer, Emil 


Belgian Jean Gerardy, 


mester, Cesar 

Sauret, Max Pauer the pianist, Emil Sauer, Frederic La- 
mond, Dohnanyi, Ida Reman, Harold Bauer and many 
others were introduced to England by my Concert Direc- 


tion, and often came to London for engagements as well 
a for tours of the provinces.” 

“Your list reads like an encyclopedia of musicians, Mr. 
Mayer, and it seems as if one could not mention the name 
of any great artist without finding that it had been on your 
list at one time or another.” 

“The fact is that nearly all the greatest artists did come 
as | said before, and it was for great artists that 
my reputation was established in England. When I rec- 
mmended a musician for an engagement, the fact of my 
always knowing just what my artists were capable of, 
placed me in a position where those engaging such artists 
through me, knew that my word was a guarantee, and 
accepted what 1 told them without question. I could in- 
troduce a musician practically unknown, simply on my 
word as to his or her merit.” 

“| know that you and Arthur Nikisch are warm friends. 
When did he first appear in London under your manage- 


ment 


» Me, 


Brought Out Nikisch in London 


“It was in 1805 that I had the pleasure of bringing out, 
in London, Arthue Nikisch in a series of orchestral con- 
certs, at which the soloists were Paderewski, Melba, Willy 
Burmester, Adamowski the violinist and Rivarde. These 


concerts were honored with the personal patronage of the 
present King and Queen of England, then the Duke and 


Duchess of York.” 


_“If T am not mistaken you arranged many of the mu- 
sical and other entertainments given at Windsor Castle 
during the reign of Queen Victoria?” 

Arranged Concerts for Queen Victoria 


“Queen Victoria was fond of music and wanted to hear 
the best artists who came to England so I was often sent 





Photo by White Studio. 


for to make up a program for her. In fact, I made a 
specialty of the finest concerts and musical soirees in pri- 
vate houses, and many a hostess in London was grateful 
to me for relieving her of all anxiety from the moment 
-. she intrusted me with the arrangements of her mu- 
sicale.” 


did not register with you, for your list is so extensive and 


inclusive.” 
“Discovered” Mischa Elman 

“Among those whom I have not mentioned before, and 
whom I the honor to bring out in London, making 
them famous with the English public and so enabling them 
to be known in America, are Mischa Elman, who made 
his first appearance in London under my management; he 
was thirteen years old then. Eddy Brown was fourteen 
when I introduced him to London. It was in 1900 that 
Ernest Schelling made his first appearance before an Eng- 
lish audience. Elena Gerhardt, the greatest of German 
Lieder singers, was first heard in London in 1906, and, 
as you know, sang there every season afterward until the 
war. Julia Culp, Tilly Koenen, in 1907, and both of them 
now touring in the United States; Anna Pavlova and 
Mordkin, who became famous under my management in 
England; Casadesus and his Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, which has appeared recently in New York; the Flon- 
zalcy Quartet, also here; Paulo Gruppe, Popper, Klengel, 
Arthur Rubinstein, piamist; Kathleen Parlow, who came 


DANIEL MAYER. 


to me direct from Auer; in fact I sent her to him for 
lessons; Olga Samaroff, Benno Moisewitch, Paul Koch- 
anski, Barjanski, the cellist; Walter Hyle, who was here 
for one season; John Coates, Morgan Kingston, now here; 
Adela Verne, who you remember made such a success, par- 
ticularly in California; Bloomfield-Zeisler, your own 
American pianist; Lula Misz-Gmeiner, Yvette Guilbert, 
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Mme. Rejane, Maurice and Florence Walton, Katherine 
son, known all over the country; Eleanor Spencer, 
Leonora Sparkes, Emmy Destinn, Pol Plancon, Edouard 
de Reszké, Sybil Vane, Willy Hess and Wilfred Douthitt. 
“What about John McCormack, was he not with you?” 
“Oh, yes, and by the way I managed him at Ostend at 
the last concert given in the Kursaal, just the day before 
the outbreak of the war.” 
“What a formidable list, but you also had some other 
conductors besides Nikisch, I am sure.” 


Other Conductors 


“Of course, and among the many I introduced to London 
and the English public were Max Fiedler of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Stransky of the New York Philhar- 
monic, Stokowski of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Bart., now devoting himself to much 
opera in London, Sir Henry Wood of Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, Henry Hadley, Landon Ronald, New Syniphony 
Orchestra of | caians, and Mlynarski, whom I brought out 
as a violinist in 1890 and made famous as a conductor in 
1908. I also, for years, managed the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Georg Henschel, the original conductor. 
Then there was Henri Verbrugghen. He was the con- 
ductor of the Glasgow Choral Society and I brought him 
to London to conduct the Beethoven Festival that I gave 
in April, 1913, also for the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms Fes- 
tival in April, 1914. At his very first concert he became 
famous and established his superiority as a conductor of 
Beethoven. I hope to have the pleasure of introducing 
him before long in this country, as I consider him almost 
unique as a Beethoven interpeter.” 

In America Permanently 


“Will you return to London after the war?” 

“No, I have decided to establish my business here per- 
manently.” 

“We all know you so well, Mr. Mayer, but do you know 
us, that is this country, as well?” 

“Now that I have made up my mind to remain in Amer- 
ica I shall soon make myself known personally to man- 
agers throughout the United States.” 

“You have been rather famous from the fact that you 
have assisted in making the reputation of more artists 
than any other manager.” 

“Whoever has come to me has been and is faithfully 
served, but I have never asked or persuaded an artist to 
leave another manager; nor have I ever asked an artist to 
come to me through the whole of my career.” 

“And at the present time?” 

“Among the artists whom it is my special pleasure to 
assist at the present. moment are Florence Macbeth and 
Mischa Levitzki. Florence Macbeth was brought to me in 
London by Yeatman Griffith. She made her first appear- 
ance there in an orchestral concert directed by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, when she made an instantaneous success, cre- 
ating an enthusiasm seldom seen in a London concert hall. 
And she has advanced so wonderfully that I have no hes- 
itation in saying that at the present moment there is not 
a more attractive or finished artist in America.” 

“Levitzki has certainly made a success.” 

“I consider it the greatest success since Paderewski, the 
greatest sensation. And he is so young, not yet twenty. 
What a future! Have I not reason to feel proud of these 
two young artists?” 

The London Offices 


As to some of the causes that led Mr. Mayer to leave 
London and locate in New York, it may be said that when 
the musical “season” closed in London early in July, 1914, 
there was nothing to indicate that in a few weeks war 
would be declared, a war that would change the whole 
musical outlook and life of Europe. For one reason or 
another there was less music in, London that year than 
usual, fewer concerts and a sudden ending of the season 
three weeks earlier than usual. But the engagements for 
the autumn were well in hand and at the office of Daniel 
Mayer, the leading manager of England, it was said that 
already they had many events booked for the autumn, or 
at least “pencilled” at the leading halls, notably Aeolian 
and Bechstein. . 

Every one who has visited London, that is, every one at 
all interested in music, does not have to be told about the 
fine offices at Hanover Square occupied by the Concert 
Direction Daniel Mayer. Whenever a concert or a singer 
or an instrumentalist was mentioned his name was the 
first to be suggested as being the manager. His office, or 
rather the large reception room, was a rendezvous where 
one met all the local or visiting artists, and where the cir- 
culars, programs and pictures of these artists could always 
be seen. 

So, at the beginning of July, 1914, as usual, the Mayer 
office had just ended a successful season and had all their 
plans arranged for an equally successful autumn and win- 
ter, 1914-15. Then came the war and all plans were sud- 
denly ended; it was almost as if they had never existed. 
There was no thought of music or entertainment; it meant 
almost a collapse of music and entailed great hardships 
upon all alike, managers and artists. 

Mr. Mayer’s son, Rudolph, who had been his father’s as- 
sistant and “right hand man” for several years, at once 


volunteered for active service and has been at the front 
ever since. Another of Mr. Mayer’s sons, or rather his 
other son, for he has but two, who was in a bank in Paris, 
also volunteered with the English army, so both Rudolph 
and Emil are doing their “bit.” 

As the war developed, the musical situation did not im- 
prove; therefore Mr. Mayer considered it advisable to 
come to New York, where he always has had many affilia- 
tions, and thus personally introduce some of his clients to 
the American public. So now he is established perma- 
nently in this city, where she finds plenty of opportunity 
for his energies and where his wide experience in musical 
matters makes him an authority. 





Harold Henry in San Antonio 





Harold Henry, the young American pianist, recently 
played a most successful concert in the Gunster Hotel ball- 


room at San Antonio, Tex. 
Among other pleasant things the San Antonio Express 
said of Mr. Henry is: 


Despite the fact that he is not a foreigner, despite the fact that 
he wears American clothes and patronizes American barbers, Harold 
Henry, pianist, pleased the people in his recital last night at the 
ballroom of the Gunter Hotel. . . . He has force in his playing 
which makes impossible the insipid quality so often found in the 
offerings of musicians whose work iy made up wholly of skill and 
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dexterity. Technic he has in reasonable degree, but if he is to be 
credited with the real features of his work it will be found to lie 
in his force and originality. 


Equally warm in its endorsement of the young native 
artist is the San Antonio Light, which under the date of 
January 13 stated: 


Such of San Antonio's lovers of music as failed to attend the 
recital given by Harold Henry, eminent young American pianist, 
at the Gunter Hotel ballroom on Friday evening missed a real 
treat—a young artist, comparatively unknown to this section of the 
country, playing an unhackneyed program in brilliant style. 

Mr. Henry Sisactad from beaten paths, in many respects his 
rogram, save for the Chopin polonaise and the Liszt “Sonetto del 
*etrarca,” being made up of compositions seldom heard here in 
recital, To every one of them he applied his own interpretation, 
for Harold Henry is nothing if not individualistic in style. 

r. Henry is of a thoroughly poetical temperament, as hig sym- 
pathetic treatment of his program amply evidenced. He approaches 
each ous from the viewpoint of the poet, endeavoring to 
express the composer’s thought. With wonderful technical equip- 
ment, he makes the piano sing his audience into forgetfulness of 





his merely mechanical attainments. However, in several numbers 
his marvelous manual dexterity, his digital accuracy and the 
terrific power he utilizes in getting fortissimo passage effects were 
so much in evidence as to win him great applause. This was par- 
ticularly true in his playing of Alkan’s “The Wind,” which is a 
truly marvelous tone picture. From the pom zephyr to the roar- 
ing the piano sighed and thundered, 

r. Henry is @ MacDowell propagandist. Everywhere he goes 
he has at least one of the great American composer's sonatas on 
his program. No more eloquent readings are given these master- 
pieces that this young artist presents. 


The San Antonio Express said in part: 


Mr, Henry proved himself an artist of unusual skill, with most 
remarkable brilliancy of technic. In his interpretation of the 


various masters, so varied in style, he delighted his audience with 
his originality and intelligence, being both musicianly and brilliant, 
possessing an unusual amount of reserve force, together with great 
endurance, 


The Stults Unusual Dual Recital 


Monica Graham Stults, soprano, and Walter Allen 
Stults, basso, have evolved a form of joint song recital 
whereby they are heard together quite as much as separate 
ly. They gave an example of this style of entertainment 
at the Ziegfeld Theatre, Chicago, January 17, when the 
Chicago press spoke in the following favorable terms of 
these singers and their program: 

KINSEY ARTISTS’ RECITAL. 

Two well known Chicago singers gave the program at Carl BD. 
Kinsey’s seventeenth recital of his “artists’ series” yesterday, 
Monica Graham Stults, soprano, and her Walter Allen 
Stults, bass-baritone. 

The true duet atmosphere, plus a delightful individual style and 
charm of phrasing, marked the opening group oi duets by Mozart, 
Hoelin and Hildach. Hoelin’s “Sweet and Low” was exquisitely 
shaded and_ redemanded. 

Pig ee ery successful was Mr. Stults in the interpretation of 
Halle’s “Im Zitternden Mondlicht Wiegen,” which was enthusias 
tically encored and excellently sung, as was Sjogre’s “The Seraglio's 
Garden,” a composition new to the regular concert program and 
very interesting. Mr. Stults uses his voice with a great deal of 
talent, well worth the careful training he has given it, for it is a 
large, manly, resonant organ, yet handled with such ease that a 
pianissimo like a thread is one of its chief charms. 

Mrs, Stults also scored a great success. She sang Scarlatti's “Vio 
lette” and Delbruck’s “Un doux lien” with great taste and finesse, 
the latter also redemanded. Her voice is beautiful and she sings 
with style. Her diction is perfection. The group finished with 
Alexander McFadyen’s “Birthday Song,” instead of Parker's “The 
Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest.” 

Harriett Rutledge Murphy was a most adequate and 
accompanist.—-Chicago Evening American, January 18, 19 


husband, 


intelligent 
17. 


It is an ingenious and pleasing variant on the ordinary song re 
cital, and they did it rather well, singing a series of duets first, 
then a group of solos for each, then returning to the duets, and so 
on until the program was completed 

They have learned to be fairly expert in the use of the English 
language, and several of their Sumber. were given in translated 
form with good effect, Thus the duet from Mozart's “Don Giovanni” 
bears the official title°of “La ci darem la mano,” but it sounded 
much better in English as they sang it. Jebussy’s “Mandoline,” 
one of Stults’ solos is usually sung in French. He sang it in 
English, and those in the audience who do not count a knowledge 
of the French language among their accomplishments greatly pre 
ferred it in that version, Both singers have pleasant voices, and 
are pleasurably proficient in the achievements and graces that go 
to make up good singing.—Chicago Daily Journal, January 18, 1917 


Monica Graham Stults and her husband, Walter Allen Stults, dis 
pensed vocal compositions at the Ziegfeld Theatre yesterday. Some 
of these pieces were solos and some duets. . . 

Mrs, Stults was heard in a group of solo songs by ancient as well 
as modern masters. In them she disclosed an attractive voice and 
. . . Skill in the handling of it. She presented Scarlatti’s “La 
Violette” with taste and a lyric by Dolbruck with lightness and 
elegance. Not less effective was her interpretation of Strauss’ 
“Mutterandelei,” a difficult and tricky example of musical creation 

The work accomplished by this artist's husband was rather more 
convincing in the duets than in the solo songs. His is a vocal 
organ of charm. . . . Mr. Stults was pleasurable in Sjogren's 
“The Seraglio Garden” and in Hall’s “Im Sitternden Mondlicht 
Wiegen,” which asked delicacy of tone and style—Chicago Herald, 
January 18, 1917. 


Mana Zucca in New Quartet 


Mana Zucca, the composer and pianist, was assisting 
artist with the Sinsheimer Quartet, Saturday evening, 
January 27, at Rumford Hall, New York, in the perform- 
ance a a quartet for piano, violin, viola and cello by José 
Manen, the Spanish violin virtuoso, which was heard for 
the first time here. It turned out to be a most interesting 
work in the modern spirit. Mana Zucca, at the piano, had 
by far the most responsible and taxing part and acquitted 
herself splendidly. The audience awarded the performers 
with very hearty applause, the lion’s share of which be 
longed to the young pianist. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS EXCELLENT PROGRAM 


Stokowski Forces Aided by Mabel Garrison as Soloist and Women’s Chorus— 
Music Club Competition—Leefson-Hille Opens Branch School—Second Civic 
Concert—Shattuck in Recital—Rich Quartet Presents Unique Program 
—Jacobinoff Appears With Treble Clef, Karl Schneider Conducting 
—Sandby Heard—“Boheme” by Metropolitan Opera Company 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 27, 1917. 


rhe Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of January 26 and 
were artistic achievements of the highest order. Aside 
from the contrast afforded by the final number, the pro- 


gram was chosen with the utmost regard for conformity 
ind excellence of blending. The instrumentalists at these 


performances occupied the huge apron of the Academy 


stage and when the curtain arose the Orchestra’s Women’s 
Chorus was revealed, presenting as it did an attractive 
sight, row after row of white gowned singers 'gainst the 


soft toned yellow of the acoustical setting. 

lhe first number was Henri Rabaud’s symphony No. 2, 
in E minor, in the rendering of which the orchestra never 
accomplished finer work, 

‘L’Apres midi d’un Faune” (Debussy), next in order, 
was given with an excellence and delicacy of feeling that 
infused esthetic value into every phrase, The achievement 
if the wood wind was particularly worthy of commenda- 
which served to create an atmosphere 
‘The Blessed Damozel,” 


tion in this classic 
for the next work in the form of * 
also by Debussy. 

Mr. Stokowski’s conducting of the selection was at once 
refined, scholarly and of the utmost gentleness, The sub- 
servience of the various orchestral departments being at all 
times definite and impressive. 

Mabel Garrison, the soloist, sang with reverential fervor 
and displayed complete understanding of the purpose of 
the score as well as the effects demanded by it. Her voice 
in the high registers was very effective 

Che chorus is an admirable organization in the building 


of which Mr. Stokowski had much good material from 
which to select; the attacks were assured, the intonation 
beautiful and an admirable production was realized 

“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” by Dukas, closed the per- 
formance 


Music Club Competition 


A competition in which young and talented pianists took 
part was held by the Philadelphia Music Club on Thurs- 


day evening, January 18. Several enjoyable numbers were 
rendered on the occasion, The first prize in the form of a 
gold medal was awarded by the judges to Dorothy Neebe, 
a pupil of Maurits Leefson, president of the Leefson- 
Hille Conservatory, which institution is noted for the ex- 
cellence of its piano department. 


Second Civic Concert 


On Monday evening, January 22, a second Civic Concert 
was given at Witherspoon Hall. The program as rendered, 
revealed much sincerity of purpose and praiseworthy effort, 
and the numbers listed were varied in nature as well as in- 
terestingly given. A local body of embryo musicians dis- 
playing much promise and known as the Junior Symphony 
Orchestra, played numbers from Schubert, Haydn, Sibelius 
and Elgar with good effect under the able direction of 
John Curtis, Jr. Young Mr. Curtis accomplished the diffi- 
cult task of holding the minors together with praiseworthy 
success. The soloists on the occasion were Adele Katz, 
who sang two groups of songs pleasingly, Blanche V. Hub- 
bard offered a harp solo in the form of Verdalle’s an- 
dante, and Nicholas Garagusi, a violinist of whom much is 
expected, played the concerto in D minor from Wieniawski. 
Bernard Cortisi assisted at the piano in a capable manner. 


Monday Morning Musical at Bellevue-Stratford 


The fifth of a series of six concerts was given on Mon- 
day morning, January 22, before a large audience, Those 
who took part were George Copeland, pianist ; David Hoch- 
stein, violinist, and Maria Barrientos, vocalist. Mr. Cope- 
land’s work was most interesting. His artistry, delicacy 
and at the same time assurance of interpretation won much 
well deserved applause. The range and variety of his 
work is decidedly broad, as his Bach, Sc clan Chopin, 
Mendelssohn and Debussy re snditions indicated. Mme. 
Barrientos was heard in well known arias and sang with 
the vocal beauty and style which have won favor as a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company. David Hochstein, 
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violinist, played numbers from Mendelssohn, Brahms and 
Wieniawski with fluent technic, good tonal qualities and 
commendable understanding. 


Shattuck in Recital 


In these days when concert pianists are so plentiful, it 
requires an artist of unusual endowment and superior at- 
tainment to create more than passing comment. Arthur 
Shattuck is a virtuoso; a statement amply verified by his 
recital on Thursday afternoon, January 25, at Witherspoon 
Hall. Minus pretensions or display of idiosyncrasies, Mr. 
Shattuck offered a program of splendid merit coupled with 
marked interpretative enjoyment. That he is a master of 
the keyboard is an assertion that can be made without 
qualification. His tonal breadth and dynamics called forth 
frequent and decided admiration from an audience that 
was by no means lacking in enthusiasm. The concert 
opened with the numbers 1, 3 and 5 preludes and fugues of 
Bach, followed by D’Albert’s arrangement of the F major 
toccata from the same composer, next on the list were two 
groups of Chopin preludes and etudes; then came a ber- 
ceuse and ballade in A flat. However, it was in the last 
half of the program that Shattuck excelled. In this part 
of the recital were Debussy’s “Reflets dans l'eau,” “Jeux 
d'eau,” from Ravel and scherzo by Rosenbloom, the closing 
offering being Liszt’s ever beautiful and majestic “St. Fran- 
cis Walking on the Waves.” 


Leefson-Hille Opens Branch School 


The Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music, now in its 
eighteenth year, will open a branch school in Boesch Build- 
ing, Oak Lane. This year is in every particular the most 
successful of the institution. The achievements of the 
pupils have shown the excellence of the corps of instruct- 
ors, the kind of students that the school attracts and have 
given testimony to the fine spirit that rules the institution 
and of the results as exhibited in its masterly work. As 
a natural consequence the number of students is growing 
constantly, so much so, that the opening of the Oak Lane 
branch is deemed necessary. 


Rich Quartet Assisted by Schmidt Quartet Gives Admir- 
able Concert 


On Wednesday evening, January 24, at Witherspoon 
Hall, the Rich Quartet gave a recital that made every 
moment of the evening enjoyable to a large and profound- 
ly attentive audience. So admirable was the work of 
Messrs. Rich, Vanden Beemt, Kindler and Lorenz that their 
place in the front rank as exponents of this class of music 
cannot be questioned. The beautiful and happy Haydn 
quartet, No. 9 in E flat, was given with exquisite tonal re- 
sults; the number formed a striking contrast to Arensky’s 
quartet in A minor, with its purple hue and sombre treat- 
ment, written as a memorial to Tschaikowsky. The second 
number on the program, an octet in A major by Svendsen, 
was shifted during the concert to form the last offer- 
ing of the evening. It was in the exposition of this praise- 
worthy work that the Schmidt quartet was called upon to 
assist. The rendition, like the rest of the offerings, was 
exquisitely done and the introducion of the additional in- 
struments was well warranted. 


Karl Schneider Conducts Treble Clef With Jacobinoff 
Among Soloists 


In Horticultural Hall, Wednesday evening, January 22, 
The Treble Clef, under ‘the able direction of Karl Schnei- 
der, presented a program of excellent value and delightful 
interest. The selections chosen for the occasion were of a 
varied nature and displayed the artistic versatility of Mr. 
Schneider to a high degree. The intonation of the singers 
was at all times under the absolute control of the baton; 
the attacks and enunciation ~— trying acoustic proper- 
ties left little to be desired. “God in Nature” by Schu- 
bert was the first chorus number on the program, after 
this a group of three songs was rendered and a cantata 
entitled “The Tale of the Bell,” dedicated to Conductor 
Schneider and the Treble Clef Chorus by William Lester. 
This was the premier performance of the work, which 
aside from its thoroughly artistic interpretation, displays 
much unusual merit within itself. The concert closed with 
another Lester composition, “Thyre the Fair,” a choral bal- 
lade. 

The soloists on the occasion were Sascha Jacobinoff, Ru- 
dolph Sternberg and Howard Berry. Jacobinoff scored 
heavily in the Nardini concerto. His compelling style and 
beautiful tonal volumes called forth unrestrained applause 
as did the three selections played by him during the last 
half of the program. 


Sandby in Artistic and Novel Recital 


Herman Sandby, the celebrated cellist-composer, was 
greeted by a large and representative audience of music 
lovers on the occasion of his recital at W itherspoon Hall, 
Thursday evening, January 25. That the expectation of 
those present was fully realized became apparent time and 
again as unbridled enthusiasm met the finale of each num- 
ber on the program. As has ever been the case, Mr. Sand- 
by’s tone, with its abundance of warmth and spiritual ap- 
peal, sang themes and moods in a manner that left noth- 
ing to be desired. The numbers rendered were made up 
of modern and classical selections. Included in the former 
was (as far as the piano part is concerned) a superelab- 
orated work for cello and violin by Stojowski, the well 
known composer-pianist, who presided at the keyboard dur- 
ing the rendition. When Mr. Sandby turned his attention 
to the “Romance,” “Solitude,” and “Musette” of Sibelius, 
the audience gave abundant applause. Among the other 
composers represented on the program were Gabrilowitsch, 
Tschaikow sky, Korsakoff, Schumann, Weber and Popper 
in whose “Requiem” two of Mr. Sandby’s pupils, Miss 
Lewis and Mr. Siegel, assisted. Mr. Gruenberg was a thor- 
oughly efficient accompanist. 


Metropolitan Opera Company Produces Puccini’s 
“Bohéme” 


Despite the fact that Puccini’s “Bohéme” has been pre- 
sented to the musically inclined of this city on two differ- 
ent occasions this season, the forces of the Metropolitan 
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Opera Company gave it Tuesday evening, January 23. The 
house was crowded to the doors and the performance ex- 
cellently done. The cast included Caruso, Mme. Alda, 
Amato, Edith Mason, de Segurola and Tegani. Papi con- 
ducted. G. M. W. 





London Press Calls Wittkowska Second Calvé 





Many people have opportunities thrust upon them, but 
for some reason or other, do not grasp them. Not so, 
Marta Wittkowska, an artist who never lets a worth while 
chance slip by. Two years ago in London she was given 
an opportunity to sing the title role in “Carmen,” the ap- 
pointed artist being ill. Her interpretation was highly com- 
mended by the London press, many of the critics compar- 





MARTA WITTKOWSKA, AS CARMEN, 
Who has equal success in Wagnerian roles and in “Carmen.” 


ing her Carmen to that of Mme. Calvé. She is sometimes 
now Called “the second Calvé.” 

The following are some of the opinions of the London 
press about her interpretation of the role: 


A few nights ago, when Doris Woodall sang “Carmen,” it was 
known that she was suffering from an attack of throat trouble. 
Usually, that would have meant that the performances of Bizet's 
opera would have had to wait for her recovery. Not so, now, for 
on Saturday afternoon, an admirable performance was given with 
an impersonator whom we had not previously suspected of such 
pronounced ability, in the person of Marta Wittkowska. True, the 
singer has been seen on our opera stage before, but we can recall 
no performance of hers that was quite so good as her Carmen. 
It is the Carmen of Calvé. Moreover, Miss Wittkowska, apart 
from her singing of the role as if it were the most natural and 
obvious ming in the world for her to do, has a capital command 
of facial expression, as she showed to particular advantage in 
the scene Se ore the tobacco factory. She is a most welcome addi- 
tion to the company.—Daily Telegraph. 





Mile. Wittkowska, who took up the role Saturday afternoon at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre, is to be congratulated on the result o 
her temerity. There have been so many different readings of the 
part, but so far that of Calvé easily holds the field. Tempera- 
mentally, Mlle. Wittkowska’s performance was a good deal more 
than a pale reflection of her former predecessor, while vocally the 
needs of the music were cleverly met.—Daily Express. 


Since Mme. Calvé set a unique standard in the dramatic treat 
ment of the part, nothing has been easier than to say of each new 
Carmen, that she does not fulfill the ideal in some particular or 
other. 

Mile. Wittkowska’s 
She excels in the subtle 


performance, however, has positive merit. 
expression of such things as the duet of 
the second act. On the whole, she convinced one that such 
a Carmen might keep everyone dangling round her, set them by 
the ears, and “force the final catastrophe of her own death, and that 
is the chief thing.—The Times. 


In her interpretation of Carmen, she emphasized the fascination 
of the evil side of the character, but introduced abundant passion 
in all she did. She was quite equa! to the calls the music made on 
her voice.—The Standard. 

Mile. Wittkowska will open the season of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Opera Company, on February 5, in the role of Carmen. 
She has had equally as much success in the Wagnerian 


De Bruyn and De Pifia to Sing 
With Mary Garden 





“Opera Night” at the New Jersey Festivals next 
Py Roger de Bruyn, tenor, and Merced de Pifia, mezzo, 
have been engaged to sing in “Faust” with Mary ‘Garden. 
“Faust” is to be the chief offering of the evening and will 
include the famous “Jewel Song,” the quartet and duet fol- 
lowing, thus affording Mr. de Bruyn an opportunity which 
he particularly appreciates, in that it brings him opposite 
to such an artist as Miss Garden. He is also fortunate in 
the role assigned to him, as he is one of the few tenors in 
this country at present who are eminently fitted for the 
French operas. 
Mme. de Pifia, besides taking part in “Faust,” has been 
engaged to sing in “Cavalleria” on the same evening. 


Vogel-Mellish Recital at The von Ende School 








January 26 a good sized and highly appreciative audi- 
ence gathered at The von Ende School of Music to hear a 
recital by Ursula Mellish, vocalist, and Helen Vogel, vio- 
linist, Alice Shaw at the piano. At the outset a word of 
special praise is due Miss Shaw for her ever tasteful, re- 
fined accompaniments. In the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
it was even on a lofty plane, Miss Mellish singing it, and 
Miss Vogel playing the obligato most effectively. Miss 
Vogel has tremendous talent and evidently applies herself 
vigorously, for she has made altogether astonishing strides 
in the art of violin playing, in which progress is neces- 
sarily:slow. She now plays with a sweep and expression 
altogether unusual; whether in Wieniawski’s concerto, in 
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D, or in classic excerpts by Beethoven, Nardini or Tartini, 
she seems equally reliable and effective. Miss Mellish has 
a powerful dramatic soprano voice, of good range and 
color, and sang such songs as the last group by Sibella, 
Rachmaninoff and Mrs. Beach, with fine interpretation 
The aria from “Louise” and a Mozart air showed she has 
the necessary conception and vocal powers to reach high 
artistic results. 

Pupils of Hans Van den Burg shared in a program given 
at the school January 31, too late for mention in this issue 
of the Musica, Courter. 


“The Wind's in the South” 
Featured by Many Singers 


John Prindle Scott’s song, “The Wind’s in the South,” 
is a great favorite with Chicago prima donnas. Among 
those singing it this season are: Hazel Eden, Jenny Dufau, 
Florence Macheth (all of the ‘Chicago Opera Company), 
Mabel Corlew Smidt. Marie Zendt, Monica Graham Stultz 
and others. 


De Olloqui Recitals 


Elena de Olloqui, the Spanish-American pianist, 
playing has before been praised in the columns of the 
Musica Courier, gave two “Patronesses Recitals,” court- 
esy of Mrs. J. ie arren Goddard, in her handsome salons, 
Ji unuary 12 and 24. The first recital program was: “The 

Eagle,” “Scotch Poem” (MacDowell), “Claire de Lune,’ 
“Reflets dans Il’eau,” “La Cathédrale Engloutie” (De- 


whose 





THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 











bussy), ballade, G minor, two preludes, two etudes, op. 10, 
Nos. 3, 7, fantaisie, op. 49 (Chopin), “Cadiz” (Saeta), 
“El Puerto,” “Triana” (Albeniz), ihe No. 6 (Liszt). 
The foregoing list of standard and novel works was 
played with the temperamental impulse always mentioned 
when Miss de Olloqui’s playing is considered. Especially 
enjoyable were the three pieces by Albeniz, picturing 
moods of Cadiz. Her endurance and finely worked up cli- 
max in the finale of the sixth Hungarian rhapsodie deserve 
special mention. 
, had this program; So- 


The second recital, January 24 


nata, G minor (Schumann), intermezzo, capriccio 
(Brahms), two nocturnes “Chant polonais,’ ’ scherzo, C 
sharp minor (Chopin), “Danzas,” “Ei Pelele” (from 


Goyescas) (Granados). 

The large salons were again filled with a conspicuously 
attentive and highly appreciative audience, which burst into 
spontaneous applause after the brilliant, rushing climaxes 
which Miss de Olloqui knows so well how to employ, Ex 
tremely poetic was ‘her refined playing of the “Chant 
polonais,” and the Schumann sonata sounded as if impro 


vised, so spontaneous was her delivery Wondefully 
sweet, with beautiful tone, was the slow movement of this 
work, and she made real living music of the two Brahms 


pieces. Closing the recital nothing could have been more 





ELENA DI OLLOQUI 

Pianist. 
Granados’, her own countryman’s pieces, 
with fine abandon 


appropriate than 
which she played 


A word is due Mrs. J. Warren Goddard for her inter 
esting introductory remarks, making the music more en 
joyable for those who heard it. It is understood she also 
advised as to the construction of the programs, showing 
unusual musical judgment. The list of patrons follows 


Satterthwaite, 
ameron, Mrs 


Warren Goddard, Mrs, Thomas B 

Mrs. Frederick E. Thompson, Mrs. Scott Cz 
Herbert Leslie Terrell, Mrs. Jonathan Thorne, Mrs. George 
Macy, Mrs. Alfred Bishop Mason, Mrs. Har: ld G. Hendet 

son, Anna M. Clark, Ida Carleton, and A. M. Bagby 
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roles as in the above mentioned. 
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New York Sun: 
tions in a manner that showed not only technical perfection, but a 
sympathetic understanding of the meaning underlying the score of 
his music. 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York, Mgrs. American Tour 


“Tan Cherniavsky played three Chopin composi- 


He was obliged to give three encores.’ 


developed 
range and beautiful tone 


Press Comments on the First New York Appearance of Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky in Carnegie Hall, January 16 


New York Times: “They gave an artistic and enjoyable perform- New York Telegraph: “The Cherniavsky debut wins large aud 
ance. . . Their ensemble playing was finished and highly de- ence. Arensky’s trio in D minor was first presented, creating at 
veloped in all shades of expression in the music, The pianist brother once a favorable impression which steadily increased as the program 
has a brilliant, graceful and facile style . . . both the string proceeded.” 
players are skillful executants upon their instruments, intelligent 

8p 
and sympathetic. New York American: “The musicians gave an enjoyable exhibition 
of ensemble work, faultless balance, technical proficiency and a finely 


manifested a broad 


understanding.” 


rhythm. Separately each 


quality and poetic 


sense of 
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TRUE MOZARTEAN STYLE IN 
REVIVAL OF “LE NOZZE DI FIGARO” 


Matzenauer, Hempel and De Luca Win Honors of the Evening—Claudia Muzio 
Achieves Striking Success in Her American Debut as Aida 


“The Marriage of Figaro,” January 24 


pite of the calamity croakers who tell us continually 
it the ability to sinw Mozart is a lost art, some very fine 
lozart singing was heard at the revival last week of 


Figaro Margarete Matzenauer, as the 
an impressive and delightful exh-bition of 
bel canto, although it must be admitted that 
opera is not such as to bring forth the 
her voi The remarkable effects she 
therefore, an even emphasized tribute 
to her unfailing art as a vocalist. Frieda Hempel moved 
vith ease and charm in the light measures allotted to Su- 
all the possible comedy from a role 


Marriage of 
Count wav 
the exquisit 
th style of the 
est clements of 


ccomplished were 


and extracted 


dtitha 

which imbued with it from start to finish. Her tones 
re a benison te the ear. Giuseppe de Luca, another 

onsummate artist, was master of every note in Figaro’s 
rt. He delivered his contributions with marvelous fin- 
h and authority In litheness, grace and appropriate 

esturing and facial play New York has seen no Figaro to 
cel De Luca 

Geraldine Farrar Cherubino, did not show at her 
t. Her singing sounded metallic and stiff. The phys 


cal action of the part of the mischievous lad needs more 
archness, and airiness than Mme. Farrar is able 
to manifest under the handicap of the mature ripeness of 
ure, amounting almost to portliness, which sh» das de 
| within the past year er two 

(thers in the cast were Odette Le 


lasticity 


eclom 


Fontenay, Pompilio 


Malatesta, Kathleen Howard, Albert Reiss, Robert Leon- 
irdt, Max Bloch, et 

Che orchestra, under Arthur Bodanzky, played with 
sintine wecision and true Mozartean humor 

\ word of praise should be spoken, too, for the tasteful 
ind lavish rococo scones, costumes and decorations 


“Tristan and Isolde,” January 25 


lhe first appearance this year Of Mme. Gadski as Isolde 
Wagner's heroine has been a well 
feature of Metropolitan life for many years past 
ind her representation on this occasion differed in no way 
from former performances, It is authoritative and finished 
Those who played with her, Mme. Ober and Messrs. Urlus, 
and Braun, were all guilty of a very generous 
umount of bad singing. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. Neither 


Her performance of 


nnoOwn 


(,0ritz 


he nor his orchestra were at their best 
“Marta,” January 26 
Marta,” Flotow’s tuneful opera, has always been popu 
lar and for that reason little need be said about the crowd 
that witnessed the performance on this occasion. The 


tandees were packed six deep and every available place 


n the house was filled. The opera alone attracts a large 
iudience, but when artists like Frieda Hempel, Enrico 
Caruso, Giuseppe de Luca are included in the cast, one does 


not wonder at a large audience. Frieda Hempel as Lady 
Harriet, was not only charming in the part but vocally she 
\ at ber best. Her lovely soprano tones and smooth 
phrasing brought her a striking ovation. She was obliged 
“The Last Rose of Summer” in the second act. 
Luca is probably one of the best singers in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and everything he under 
ure to please. As Plunkett his polished baritone 
at its best and he scored a huge success. Little 
need be said about Caruso as Lionel. -He portrays this part 
with excellent results and he was in very good voice. Flora 
Perini was Nancy. The other members of the cast were 
Pompilio Malatesta, Riccardo Tegani, Vincenzo Reschig 
Lavinia Puglioli, Nazzerena Malaspina, and Emma 
Bornigia, while Gennaro Papi was the conductor. 


“Madame Butterfly,” January 27 (Matinee) 


to repeat 
(sits pype cle 


takes 1s 


oice was 


1 
ian 


\ very large audience attended the Saturday portrayal 
and voicing of the woes of the little Japanese girl who 
loved so well that she left the security of her own heathen- 
ish religion and embraced a civilized one with the result 
that she learned the meaning of deceit, betrayal, faithless- 
ness and found honor only in self inflicted death. Geral- 
dine Farrar always has given a moving delineation of the 
character and her histrionic ability remains effective even 
though it is more full of “tricks” and extraneousness than 
formerly. Luca Botta sings his Pinkerton music sincerely 
and convincingly. Rita Fornia’s Suzuki is a notable ren- 
dering in song and action, Antonio Scotti was the usual 

ympathetic figure as the Consul, a role that plays itself. 


“Aida,” January 27 (Evening) 


Patrons of the Saturday evening popular priced per- 
lormances were given an unusual treat in the presentation 
of “Aida” with a most exceptional cast and they showed 
their appreciation of the fact by crowding the house to the 
inch. The principal parts were in the hands of 
Claudia Muzio, Margarete Matzenauer, Giovanni Martinelli 
and Pasquale Amato. This was Miss Muzio’s American 
debut a Aida and she fulfilled the high expectations which 
her work in other roles had created. Miss Muzio is that 
delightful rarity, an artist thoroughly competent from every 
point of view. She sings well and she acts well. There is 
a splendidly rounded professional finish in everything that 
She was, if one may so say, Aida to the life. 
Effectively made up and costumed, she carried the audience 
with her from the moment she appeared. It was not only 
in the two great numbers, “Ritorna Vincitor” and the 
‘Patria” aria, that she showed the perfection of her equip- 
ment but also in what are commonly known as the smaller 
There is no such thing as a small scene with Miss 
Her voice rang out with truly thrilling 


1 
iast 


she does 


scenes 
Muzio in the cast 


effect in the lead cf the great ensemble at the close of the 

second act . * . 
Margarete Matzenauer, the Amneris, is an artist of quite 

the 


same calibre. A more satisfactory artistic combina 


tion than the Aida and Amneris in this performance would 
be impossible fo find. Mme. Matzenauer’s wonderfully 
beautiful vocal organ was at its best. An artist who is 
invariably excellent, the role of Amneris is one which 
particularly suits her and in it she is unsurpassed. 

Pasquale Amato, a veteran in the part of Amonasro, 
gave his usual splendid interpretation of the role of 
\ida’s father. Martinelli was a thoroughly satisfactory 
Rhadames. The performance otherwise was up to the 
usual standard. 


Sunday Evening Concert, January 28 


\n audience which occupied every seat in the house 
and as much of the standing room as the law would 
allow heard the concert given Sunday evening by Fritz 
Kreisler, Melanie Kurt and Adamo Didur, with the aid 
of the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, conducted 
by Richard Hageman. Mr. Kreisler played the Bruch 
concerto in G minor, Dvorak’s “Lament,” his own “The 
Old Refrain” and Cham'‘nad ’'s “Serenade FEspagnole,” 
according to the program, and his enthusiastic audience 
compelled him to add more than that number of en- 
cores. Mme. Kurt was in excellent voice. She was at 
her bést in the aria “Abscheulicher,” from Beethoven's 
“Fidelio,” and the aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Are” was given with dramatic force. Mr. Didur sang 
arias from “L’Elisir d’Amore” (Donizetti), “Don Gio 
vanni’ (Mozart) and “Pique Dame” (Tschaikowsky). 
The orchestra played the overture to Mendelssohn's 
“Fingal’s Cave,” the suite from Massenet’s “Le Cid” 
and “The Ride of th: Valkyries” (Wagner). Each was 
enthusiastically applauded, and after the Massenet num- 
ber it was a question for several minutes whether the 
audience would permit the program to proceed, so pro- 
longed was the applause for Conductor Hageman and 
his men. 


“L’Elisir d’Amore,” January 29 


Notwithstanding the bad weather outside and the ex- 
tremely hot weather inside, a great crowd witnessed 
the third performance of “L’Elisir d’Amore” and stayed 
until after Caruso had shed “the furtive tear” in the last 
act. Then it left without ado, the comic opera finale 
being sung to a house more than half empty. Caruso 
apparently was suffering from a cold and was not, in 
consequence, quite at the top of his form. Mme. Hem- 
pel sang exquisitely and Mr. Scotti and Mr. Didur were 
capital in support. Mr. Papi conducted. 


American Institute Students’ Recital 





The twenty-second recital of the thirty-first season of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, New York, took place 
at headquarters, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York, 
January 26, when a varied program, consisting of piano, 
vocal and violin numbers, was performed. Two of Mr 
Baker’s pupils, three of Mr. Lanham’s, one of Miss Ditto’s, 
four of Miss Chittenden’s, and two of Mr. Schradieck’s, 
participated. Anastasia Nugent’s clean execution, the self- 
possession of Mildred Diets, the clearness of little Mar- 
garet Spotz’s piano playing, the talent and technic shown by 
Newman D. Dinkler, the effective singing of Hinkle Bar- 


* 


cus, the brilliant pianism and nice touch of Adele Marsland, 
and the very expressive playing of Isabel Bonell, all were 
noted by an audience which filled the salons. The exigen- 
cies of a busy evening of concerts prevented the writer 
from hearing the following: Alice R. Clausen, Mildred 
Dewsnap, George K. Raudenbush, David William Johnson, 
Rose Karasek, Fred Connoily, and Louise Kepple. Most 
of these names have appeared on previous programs, and 
received merited praise. 

All who took part dispensed with the printed notes, which 
is greatly to their credit. 

“Donald,” the faithful Scottish factotum of the American 
Institute, has returned to his “ain countree,” and will be 
missed; this is to let him know such is the case. 


Rudolph Reuter’s New York 
Recital, February 23 


The New York recital of Rudolph Reuter, the well and 
favorably known Chicago pianist, takes place on Friday af- 
ternoon, February 23, at Aeolian Hall, at which time Mr. 
Reuter will present an interesting and diversified program 
The popular pianist counts many friends and admirers in 
the metropolis, who look forward with anticipation to these 
recitals. 

Mr. Reuter, who has filled numerous concert engagemen‘s 
this season, appeared January 4 in joint recital in Emporia. 
Kan,, with Christine Miller. 












































THE REVIVAL OF MOZART’S “LE NOZZE DI FIGARO” AT THE METROPOLITAN. 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO AS AIDA, 
(See Metropolitan article on opposite page.) 


METHODS OF SINGING 


By William A. C. Zerffi 
of the Indianapolis Conservatory of Music 


“Which method do you teach?” How often this ques- 
tion has been asked of a teacher and how many varied the 
replies given. “The Italian method” is perhaps the most 
favored, sometimes the “French method,” many times “So 
and So’s method,” and in place of the “So and So” may 
be introduced any of the great singers’ or teachers’ names. 

This brings about the question, What is the Italian 
method, or any particular method, and has any nation or 
individual the monopoly as regards correct voice produc- 
tion? When I say “voice production,” I mean the actual 
technic of singing, the physical production of tone, and it 
is of this purely technical, and to my mind grossly neg- 
lected side of singing, that 1 would speak. 

Voice is air or sound waves, produced by the vibration 
of the vocal chords, this vibration induced and maintained 
by the breath, setting the air contained in the nose and 
mouth in sympathetic vibration, which gives us the reso- 
nance without which the voice would be scarcely audible. 
“Correct voice production, or the action of the mechanism 
which produces the perfect vocal tone, consists in the free 








vibration of the vocal chords, the free motion of the carti 
lages and muscles of the larynx, and the full use of the 
resonance space. This action produces the natural voice, 
or the voice which nature intended a particular mechan- 
ism to produce.” (See Article X1V of Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Voice Production, adopted June, 1915, by the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Convention.) 

How could such a plethora of methods have arisen from 
this simple proposition? 

There is, speaking in a general sense, one set of throat 
muscles with which the singer need not concern himself, 
these muscles being the extrinsic or swallowing muscles. 
The intrinsic muscles, which have to do with the actual 
production of tone, being automatic, cannot be controlled. 
Any contraction, however slight, of the extrinsic muscles 
interferes with the free action of the intrinsic muscles and 
the cartilages to which they are attached, and is therefore 
detrimental to the tone produced. By working slowly and 
carefully it is possible to relax the extrinsic muscles ab- 
solutely while producing tone, and the effect upon the 
range and quality of the voice is most remarkable. That, 
however, careful and intelligent work is necessary will be 
seen easily from the fact that the average person is not 
able to open the mouth even to the width of half an inch 
without contracting some of the swallowing muscles. 

Resonance, physics tells us, is the reinforcement of 


tone. In our case, the reinforcement of a tone by a quan 
tity of more or less confined air. Further, that a larg: 
cavity is necessary for the reinforcement of a low tone, a 


small cavity for a high tone. If we, by drawing the soft 
palate up and back, cut off the naso-pharynx and nasal 
cavities from the mouth, there remain only the mouth and 
pharynx for the reinforcement of tone, a cavity much 
smaller than the combined cavities of nose and mout! 
rhis naturally affects the fundamental of our tone, and the 


reintorcement 
they are lost 


of the higher 


sary for the 
also cut off, 


small cavities of the nose nece 
of the higher overtones being 
leaving us with a weak fundamental and none 
overtones, the result being most unsatisfactory 

It would seem, therefore, that a secret 


production does not exist, and that the 


method of voi 


facts and princi 


ples governing the correct production of tone can be found 
m physiology and physics, and that anybody who will tak 
the time and trouble can acquire them 
Two Althouse Successes 
Paul Althouse’s recent engagements include an appear 
ance with the Waterbury (Conn.) Choral Club when he 
was one of the soloists in the performance of “Elijah” 


sang with the Studio Club of 
conductor The following 
and Cleveland 


few days later he 
Francis J. Sadlier, 
excerpts ‘from various Waterbury 


given A 
Cleveland, 
are some 
papers: 


None were disappointed with Mr. Althouse Hlis beautiful voice 
was heard to good advantage in the familiar aria If With’ All 
Your Hearts,’ and his dramatic ability was especially shown in th 
part of Ahab.—Waterbury American, January ) 

s oun 

Paul Althouse pleased immensely Portraying Obadiah n t 
beginning of part one, he perhaps received th most vig 
applause of the evening and was forced t ucknowledge it wit! 
repeated bowings. Again as Ahab his wonderfully melodious tenor 
voice made a decided hit with the audience His parts were not as 
frequent as many in the audience would like to have then rut 
when they came he held those present enthralled Waterbur Re 
publican 

Paul Althouse found immediate favor when he ing Obadia 
so'o in the first part The small role f Ahab also fell to his 
but it was not until near the end of the oratorio that he again was 
able to show the beauty and power of his ‘ the a The 
Shall the Righteous Shine.” This sol vas raptu sl a auded 

Waterbury Evening Democrat 

Paul Althouse was the artistic attraction f the progra His 

and his use of it of ished artists 


voice is one of pleasing quality 
Cleveland Press 


Sarto for Big Events 


The demands for the service of Andrea Sarto are it 


creasing so ri ipidly as to compel that popular artist 
in order to fill them, and these demands 


to sing 


twice in one day 
cover some of the mest important musical affairs of the 
country. On Monday, January 29, Mr. Sarto sang at the 


reception given to Joseph Bonnet, the celebrated French 
organist, by Dr. William C. Carl at the Waldorf-A 
New York; on the evening of the same day he ; 
as soloist with the Scottish. Rites Society at the headquatr 
ters of the organization in New York: from March 28 to 
April 5 he will be at the Macon, Ga., Musical Fes 
in May at the Newark, N. J., Music Festival, where he 
will appear with Mary Garden 


toria 
| 


yppeare 


tival and 


Leginska at the Kentucky College for Women 


The impression created by Ethel Leginska, the Englis! 
pianist, in an American Women’s College is conveyed in 


the following gracious letter received by Messrs. Haensel 
and Jones: 
Tue Kentucky Cotveas xk Women 
Danville, Peeeeaiae 
Januar ) 
Messrs. Haensel and Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York ( 

My Dear Mr. Jones—Leginska scored a big success here or 
Thursday evening This was my first opportunity to hear her and 
now I know that everything I have heard about her has been true 
She held her audience in a magic spell from beginning to end 

Everyone has been most enthusiastic and man have expressed 
the desire to have her again 

Thanking you for this superb concert, I am, 

Very cordially yours 
(Signed) GLADY I SHAILER 


Director of Musi 

It is hardly necessary to state that this letter 
Haensel and Jones absolutely without solicitation or request 
of any kind. It is just the spontaneous expression of a 
charming woman tn appreciation of a great artist 
great unanimity of praise 


comes to 


VOICINK a 


Maude Fay, Soloist With 
New York Philharmonic 


with the New 
conductor, at 


will be the soloist 


Maude Fay, soprano, 
Josef Stransky, 


York Philharmonic Society, 
the February 19 concert 














ARTHUR ALEXANDER 


“An artist in vocal technique, in command of style and of diction.”-—Henderson in the New York Sun, December 11, 


“Inspired interpreter of Lieder.”—Wilson in Boston Globe, December 6, 1916. 
“His art is absolutely delightful.”—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, January 16, 1917. 


SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, FEBRUARY 5, 1917, 8.15 P. M. 
Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU : : : : 


Lieder to his own accompaniments 
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More About New York and Boston 
Pupils of Mme. Morrill 
Claribel Harris, pupil of Laura E. Morrill, the well- 
known vocal teacher whose studios are in New York and 
Boston, appeared recently before the Rotary Club of Scran- 
{ Women’s 


n, Pa. On December 30 she sang for the 
Press Club, in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York Her excelient singing created a decidedly 


able engagement on both occasions, and she secured 


ther engagement in Scranton as a result 


nother successful Morrill pupil is Lillia Snelling, who 
g in a con ert in Weymouth, Mass., on January 7, 
| bert Murphy, the well known tenor, also being heard 


this program. On January 9, she appeared in Worces- 
Mass., as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Dr. Karl Mi ich, conductor. On both occasions she enjoyed 
reat success 

Grace Parker Nott, soprano, appeared as soloist at the 
january musicale of the Beethoven Society, which was 
held at the Ritz-Carlton, New York. Mrs. Nott was heard 

a group of songs and in “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
lett 

Miss Snelling is now a student of Mme. Morrill in Bos- 
ton, and Miss Harris and Mrs, Nott study at her studios 


the Hotel Majestic, New York 


Friedheim Recital at School of Music and Arts 


York School 
Friedheim, head of 


Leech Sterner, director of the New 
of Music and Arts, presented Arthur 
department, “The greatest exponent and inter- 
oreter of Liszt” (quoting the program), in a recital a little 

er an hour in length at the school headquarters, January 
concert of the institution, and 
filling the handsome 


the piano 


419th 


j Thi was the 
completely 


ttracted an audience 


lon Becthoven’s “Appassionata Sonata” began the pro- 
ram in dignified fashion, and in this the interpreter 
howed real depth of feeling in the adagio, as well as the 
necessary dash for the last movement. Chopin's study in 
\ flat showed his lovely touch, and the bravour in the 
C minor study was unusual. Two preludes followed, and 
the group concluded with the polonaise in A flat. This last 


number was a tour de force, in which the double notes 
nd the exacting four pages of octaves came out wonder- 
fully wel At the there was a startling smash on 
the highest C of the piano, sounding altogether inspired 
Applause was so deafening that he con- 
minor, and this was beautiful in 


close 


ind spontaneous 
tributed the scherzo in B 
imteroretation 

and two of his legends closed the 
program, the one entitled “Preaching to the Birds” being 
remarkable in its daintiness. “St. Francis Walking on the 
Water,” was done in grandiose style, and closed the recital 
with splendid effect 


Liszt’s “Benediction” 





John Powell Plays His “Sonata Teutonica” 





John Powell occupied the stage completely last Friday 


evening, January 26, at Aeolian Hall, when he appeared in 


the triple capacity of lecturer, composer and pianist. The 
lecture consisted of an interesting and learned dissertation 
on the meaning of the word Teutonic as used in the title 
of the “Sonata Teutonica.” The lecturer explained that the 
title of the work was chosen and the music published some 
years before the present war had given a particularly Ger- 


man limitation to the meaning of the word. John Powell 
meant the name to designate the group of Europeans and 
Americans who are of Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- 
Norman, Scandinavian extraction, and in contradistinction 
to the Slavonic, Celtic and Mediterranean branches of the 
European family of nations. Mention was made of Ed- 
MacDowell’s Celtic Sonata, and John Powell, who 

was of Ang rlo-Saxon origin, had attempted in his 


ward 


id he 


Sonata Teutonica” to voice the spirit and sentiments of the 
great Teutonic 

The sonata itself proved to be a 
interesting 


race 
well written, 
an hour in 


serious, 


musically work, occupying about 





Mme, 


Schumann-Heink presenting the colors to the aist U. S. 


performance. Its merit, of course, does not depend on its 
title at all. The same title would suit any of Beethoven's 
sonatas, and Beethoven's sonatas, moreover, are free from 
the undeniable traces of the Slavonic Chopin which are evi- 
dent in the first movement of the “Sonata Teutonica.” But 
Beethoven has traces of Haydn and Mozart to an even 
greater extent than John Powell has Chopin reminiscences. 
As a pianist the composer has long been acclaimed. There 

was nothing in the “Sonata Teutonica” to tax the brilliant 
technic of John Powell. The satisfaction of the audience 
may be gauged by the fact that the lecturer-composer-pian- 
ist was recalled to the platform thirteen times. 


e - 


Richard Buhlig’s Chicago Recital, February 8 





At his recital in Chicago on February 8, Richard Buhlig 
will play the following program: 

Fantasy in C major, op. 17 (Schumann), Sonata B flat 
minor, op. 35 (Chopin), “Valse Oubliée,” “Sonnetto 
di Petrarca,” A_ flat (Jiszt), “Reflets dans l'eau,” 
“Hommage a Rameau,” “La Soirée dans Grenade” (De- 
bussy), Fantaisie- ly ye op. 66, nocturne, C minor, 
op. 48, No, 1, mazurka, C sharp minor, op. 63, No. 3, polo- 
naise A fet, op. 53 (Chopin). 


More About the San Diego Festival 





News of the San Diego Festival has already been sent 
the Musica. Courier by direct wire from the San Diego 
correspondent, Tyndall Gray. Mme, Schumann-Heink is 
the originator of the plan and has carefully outlined all 
of the artistic details. She will be assisted by Gertrude 
Gilbert, chairman of the music committee of the woman’s 
board of the San Diego Exposition. Together these two 
will work out the details and engage artists for the opening 
festival, which will be in July of this year. Schumann- 
Heink has donated $10,000 toward the work as well as her 
personal services, which are worth many times that sum. 

The organization, which was formed last week with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink as president, is to be known as 
The San Diego Music Festival. The festival will be held 
each year in July. There will be about three days of it, 
not less than five performances. Opera with complete 
costumes and scenery will be given every alternate year. 
In addition to great artists who will be engaged to appear 
at these performances, there will be a local chorus, and 
opportunity will also be offered young American singers 
to be heard. The local chorus is to be under the direction 
of Anton Hoff, who comes to San Diego in April. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink plans to have the performances 
carried on as they are in Bayreuth, commencing at 4 
o'clock and continuing on into the evening with a long in- 
termission for dinner. The program this year will consist 
of choruses from the first act of “Meistersinger,” the 
“Preislied” and the chorus from the last act; selections 
from “Lohengrin,” the “Fire Music” from “Walkiire,” 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel,” selections from “Carmen” and “Aida.” There also 
will be a big symphony concert with noted soloists. 

An American opera by an American composer is an- 
nounced for next year. (Let us hope there will not be a 
prize competition resulting in another “Fairyland !”) 

The following are the officers and directors of the San 
Diego Music Festival: 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, president; John D. meres 
els, A. S. Bridges, Milton McRae, Howard Baker, G. A. 
Davidson, George W. Marston, Lyman J. Gage, F. J. Bel- 
cher, vice presidents; F. C. Spalding, secretary; directors, 
Daisy M. Barteau, Mrs. Erskine J. Campbell, W. D. Dor- 
land, Mrs. Walter Dupee, C. P. Douglas, S. R. Flynn, Ger- 
trude Gilbert, Ralph Granger, Florence Shinkel Gray, 
Mrs. H. M. Kutchin, Mrs. Ivor N. Lawson, Simon Levi, 
Alice Klauber, Mrs. George McKenzie, Dr. Homer Oat- 
man, Dr. Bessie Peery, Mrs. C. O. Richards, Mrs. L. L. 
Rowan, Ellen Scripps, F. S. Sherman, R. T. Robinson. 
Mrs. Claus Spreckels, Mrs. Admiral Uriel Debree, and 
Mrs. W. H. Porterfield. The officers, with the addition 
of Mrs. Walter Dupee and Gertrude Gilbert, will comprise 
the executive board. 


Mme. 


Infantry. 


ORIGINAL BOWMAN 
MUSICAL DINNER 


Noted “Manager of Hotel Biltmore Entertains 





John. McE. Bowman, manager of the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, gave a gala dinner, last Sunday evening, to 
prominent musical persons, about 150 of whom surrounded 
the tables in the beautifully decorated ballroom. There 
were no formal speeches, Mme. Alda merely proposing 
Mr. McE. Bowman’s health and the host responding with a 
dozen ‘witty words. 

The regular Biltmore orchestra and a Hawaiian band 
furnished dinner music, but long before the meal was over 
the guests had begun to dance and this feature of the 
entertainment was continued all evening, after the con- 
clusion of an excellent vaudeville entertainment provided 
by the Arnault Brothers, in a “bird” specialty from the 
Hippodrome; the Cameron sisters, in a dance from “So 
Long Letty;” Joe Jackson, the Hippodrome’s tramp bicy- 
clist ; Bird Millman, in her wire dance from the “Midnight 
Frolic,” and Mercedes, the mental telepathist, who trans- 
ferred to the mind of his pianistic partner selections whis- 
pered by the guests, whereupon without conversation or 
visible communication between the two performers, the 
desired numbers were played at once. Much amusement 
was created when Leopold Godowsky asked for “The 
Maiden’s Prayer.” He said later that he had intended to 
request Dvorsky’s “Chromaticon,” but Josef Hofmann sat 
near by and he was afraid the hypnotists might not know 
the selection. 

The real fun of the evening, however, consisted of the 
improvised entertainment furnished by the guests them- 
selves. Imitation orchestral instruments with gazoo attach- 
ments were passed about and a band was formed, the 
cornet, trombones, tuba, horn, and trumpet being played 
by Rosina Galli, Mrs. Leonard Liebling, William J. Guard, 
H. O. Osgood, Ernest F. Eilert, and Sigmund Spaeth, with 
an obligato by the regular orchestra. Heart rending per- 
formances were given of “Parsifal,” “Poor Butterfly,” 
“Lohengrin,” and “Too Much Mustard.” Later in the 
evening Nahan Franko and Eugen Ysaye mounted the 
platform as conductors, and finally they played first violin 
parts, while Maurice Dambois (Ysaye’s accompanist ), 
played cello, Ysaye occasionally interpolated a double bass 
episode, and Godowsky and Hofmann filled in with four- 
handed piano assistance. Several Johann Strauss waltzes 
were given amazingly. 

Most artistic improvised solo dances were done by Mau- 
rice and Florence Walton, and Maurice and Rosina Galli. 

Ysaye was made supremely happy by being presented by 
Mr. Bowman with a check of $1,000, for the Belgian relief 
fund, 

Among the guests were: Frances Alda, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrain, Hugh Allan, Mr. and Mrs. Amato, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bodanzky, Carrie Bridewell, Mr. Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Orrin Bastedo, Emilie 
Frances Bauer, Clarence Bird, Lulu Breid, Richard Bar- 
tholomey, Mr. and Mrs. Sol Bloom, Mr. and Mrs. F. Cop- 
picus, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Chapman, Jean Cooper, Mr. and 
Mrs. Giuseppe DeLuca, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Eilert, Mr. and 
Mrs, Victor Flechter, Miss Fierro, Mr. and Mrs. Nahan 
Franko, Daniel Frohman, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, 
Vanita and Dagmar Godowsky, Rosina Galli, Paulo Gruppe, 
Josef Hofmann, Maurice Halperson, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Johnston, George Jell, Henri Junge, Marshall Kernochan, 
Alexander Lambert, Alys Larreyne, Arthur Lawrason, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard Liebling, Dr. Frank Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. Noble McConell, Alice Nielsen, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold 
Neuer, Lucile Orrell, H. O. Osgood, Marie Rappold, Syl- 
vester Rawling, Andres de Segurola, Mr, and Mrs. E. Scog- 
namillo, Mr. and Mrs. Johannes Sembach, Belle Story, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Schmoeger, Sigmund Spaeth, Mme. 
Walska, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Weil, Eugen Ysaye, Gabriel 
Ysaye, Edward Ziegler, Idelle Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Guard, Minnie Breid, Mr. and Mrs. M. Dambois, 
Lillian Rappold, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Mortimer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Kempf, Russ Patterson and Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Roeder. 


Schumann-Heink and Col, O’Neill of the 21st U. S, Infantry. 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK AT THE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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Dinner Given by John McE. Bowman, Managing Director of the Hotel Biltmore, in Honor of the Artists Who Appear This Season in the Biltmore Musicales. 


(1) John McE. Bowman, (2) Eugen Ysaye, (3) Gabriel Ysaye, (4) R. E. Johnston, (5) Berthold Neuer, (6) Leopold Godowsky, (7) Alexander Lambert, (8) Emilie Frances Bauer, (9) Sigmund Spaeth, (10) Pasquale Amato, (11) Orrin Bastedo, (12) Maurice Halperson, (50) Mrs. 

William Rogers Chapman, (13) Victor Flechter, (14) William Rogers Chapman, (15) Thomas Bull, (16) Paul Kempf, (17) Otto Weil, (18) Scl. Bloom, (19) Paulo Gruppe, (20) Daniel Frohman, (21) Carrie Bridewell, (22) Alys Lorrayne, (23) Sylvester Rawling, (24) Clarence Bird, 

(25) Maurice (26) Florence Walton, (27) Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, (28) Leonard Liebling, (29) Ernest F. Eilert, (30) Alvin L. Schmoeger, (31) Giuseppe de Luca, (32) H. O. Osgood, (49) Belle Story, (33) Hugh Allan, (34) Marshall Kernochan, (35) Theodore Bauer, (36) 

Mrs. Noble MacConnell, (37) Lulu Breid, (38) Alice Nielsen, (30) Mr. MacConmell, (4c) Mrs. F. C. Coppicus, (41) F. C. Coppicus, (42) Jean Vincent Cooper, (43) George Jell, (44) Andres de Segurola, (45) Frances Alda, (46) Richard Bartholomey, (47) Enrico Scognamillo, (48) 
bd Edward Ziegler (See article on opposite page). 
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Cheer up, the spring music festivals are only a 
. “° . i 
couple of months distant. “ 


“Ragtime is tonal drunkenness,” says a recent def- 
inition in an analytical essay. 


—-—e—- 


One of the eagerly anticipated pianistic treats of 
the New York season has been postponed, owing to 


the illness of Yolanda Méré. She was to have 
given a recital here last Monday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 29. 

ee 

Today begins the annual afternoon cycle here of 

Wagner’s “Ring’’—the one time in the year when 
opera goers are enabled to see the cyclic prelude 
and trilogy in proper order and without getting their 
mythology badly mixed. 

--—— @—— --- 


In the first notices of the death of the late Paolo 
Tosti which reached this country there was no state- 
ment of the date. The distinguished composer, 
whose full name was Francesco Paolo, died on the 
afternoon of the second of December at the Hotel 
Excelsior in Rome. 

sicocdittiiiasdns 

An amusing coincidence comes to notice. The 
cover of the last issue of The Violinist bears the 
photograph of William MacPhail (the popular and 
gifted violinist of Minneapolis) with the name of 
Albert Spalding under it. No proper explanation 
of this circumstance comes to mind unless Mr. Mac- 
Phail has chosen that name for his nom de plume, 
or Mr. Spalding thinks Mr. MacPhail’s good looks 
exceed his own and he wishes to use his photograph 
as an advertisement. Of course there is a chance 
that it is a “typographical error.” At any rate, 
both gentlemen may be congratulated, for both are 


very good violinists and both are also incontestably 
good looking. 
omepeniiatitineniy 


There is a movement on foot for a “National 
Week of Song.” Why not make it fifty-two na- 
tional weeks of song every year? 

ELSE Nore 


The date of the death of Hans Richter at Bay- 
reuth, not mentioned in the first reports received 
here, was December 6, 1916. 


ew an 


The pounding of Paderewski is referred to in the 
New York American (January 24) in the criticism 
of the recital of another pianist. The reviewer 
takes the player to task “for the harsh clangor he 
evoked so often from his instrument, somewhat in 
the manner of Paderewski.” 


pincceteilentitiaith 


The school of opera which is to be established 
at the Volpe Institute of Music in New York will 
give an opportunity to students to acquire the neces- 
sary knowledge in the operatic art. Opera is be+ 
coming more popular in this country from year to 
year, as the general interest in music increases, and 
students will find schools of this character of great 
help to them in their work. 


a 


\stonishment reigned in our local musical circles 
last week» The music critic of the New York Trib- 
une did not defame the memory of Mahler, the 
music critic of the Sun forgot to point out that 
singing now is a forgotten art, and the music critic 
of the Times failed to hamstring Liszt and dotise 
him with boiling words. We are told that the critic 
of the Sun is ill with the grippe. That explains 
only a part of the lapse, however. 

——__©-—_——_——_ 


There was a little rapprochement between vaude- 
ville and the concert field recently, when Charles 
L. Wagner, the manager of John McCormack, re- 
quested a local vaudeville house not to couple in 
its advertising the name of that artist and a certain 
Irish chanteuse of. robustious methods, who used 
to be alluded to as the “Briinnhilde of the Bowery.” 
The lady and the vaudeville house replied to Mr. 
Wagner tartly in print, but their standpoint is a 
wrong one and Mr. Wagner’s objection was justi- 
fied fully. 


—eE 


A really important event in American music was 
the playing here last week of John Powell’s “Sonata 
Teutonica” for piano. The composer performed the 
composition and set it forth convincingly. It is a 
big (meaning long, also), vital, full blooded work, 
imbued with melodic and harmonic distinction, with 
dramatic interest, and with fine thought. Mr. Pow- 
ell is to be congratulated for casting his opus in so 
heroic a mould in these days, when composers for 
piano usually seek the small and engaging form that 
pleases quickly and sells profitably. 

—_o-—_— 


Nearly all the artists who took part in the recent 
brilliantly successful season of the Chicago Opera 
are in New York at the present time, and one and 
all they testify to the enthusiasm of the public of 
that city over grand opera this winter. Unanimous 
also was the opinion of the singers on the subject 
of Cleofonte Campanini’s remarkable handling of 
the musical, executive and directorial phases of the 
Chicago Opera. Impresario Campanini now has ac- 
quired the practical American viewpoint in matters 
of business and yet he has not lost a whit of his 
keen artistic perception. The combination of musi- 
cian, business man and organizer is a peculiar and 
significant product of American conditions. 


+O 


There was a very pleasant item in the Philadel- 
phia dailies last week to the effect that Leopold Sto- 
kowski had just signed a contract to direct the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for a further period of five 
years. It is most encouraging to know that Phila- 
delphia has recognized the magnificent work which 
Stokowski has accomplished in the development of 
its orchestra, now second to no other in the United 
States, and has given public notice of its recogni-: 
tion by making sure of the conductor for five years 
more. Judging by what Mr. Stokowski has already 
eign Te the Philadelphia Orchestra will be 
one of the supreme orchestras of the world long 


before the completion of his new term of con- 
ducting. 
panto tar LF Wurst 


An audience of 3,200 people attended the recital 
of Rudolph Ganz at Wichita, Kansas, in the Forum 
all Star Concert Series under the the management 
of Merle-Armitage. From statistics this appears to 
be the largest audience that has ever attended a 
piano recital in that city. 


sincneely wes 


We know of a conductor up in New England 
who after an oratorio performance, where the quan- 
tity and quality of applause had not fulfilled his ex- 
pectation and wishes, remarked: “I wish the audi- 
ence had a universal anatomical section, so I could 
kick it.” ; 

— —o— —_— 

They say that the ball player’s idea of a day off is 
to spend his time watching somebody else play ball. 
Apparently it is much the same with opera singers. 
Last Monday evening at the Metropolitan’s “L’Eli- 
sir d’Amore” among those who listened with expert ’ 
ear were Mme, Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa and the bari- 
tone Rimini, all of the Chicago Opera. 


pt a a 


v 


One wonders why Verdi’s “Don Carlos” does not 
get on the boards oftener. It contains some of 
his very finest music and is extremely effective from 
every standpoint. A report says that the house of 
Ricordi is purposely holding it back so as to have 
something of distinct value to offer when the popu- 
larity of “Aida” begins to wane. 


a 


The announcement of the coming to America 
some time during the latter part of February of a 
concert band made up of French soldiers who have 
been under fire during the greater part of the Euro- 
pean war, will attract the attention of many musical 
enthusiasts. The organization will be known as 
“The Band from the Trenches.” It is announced 
that these musicians will appear in the regulation 
French uniform, and that they will give concerts in 
the leading cities of the United States. The first 
concert will probably take place in New York at 
Carnegie Hall, 


aie Se re 


According to the Sun, Anna Fitziu was a guest 
at the Biltmore dinner last Sunday evening and, 
according to the Times, Caruso led the guests when 
they marched about playing upon toy instruments. 
In consideration of the fact that Miss Fitziu is in 
Cuba just at present and that Caruso was forced to 
forego the pleasure which he enjoyed last year on 
account of being obliged to sing Monday evening, 
it will be seen that, as usual, the dailies are thor- 
oughly to be relied upon when they undertake to 
give the public any news relating to music and 
musicians. 

a 


Detroit, that wonderfully alert and progressive 
city, the home of the biggest motor activity, is to 
have a great auditorium. It will be part of a mam- 
moth building about to be erected by the Packard 
Motor Car Company on a site now occupied by the 
buildings Of the Academy of the Sacred Heart on 
the south side of Jefferson avenue, extending back 
to East Woodbridge street, along the west side of 
St. Antoine street. It is announced by the Packard 
executives that the inclusion of the auditorium 
in their new structure is in the nature of 
a thankful tribute to the city where they were en- 
abled to build up the motor company into its pres- 
ent proportion’. The new auditorium will be of 
—e size for grand opera productions on a large 
scale. 

a eee 


The appearance as soloist at Aeolian Hall, last 
Saturday, of Philip Berolzheimer, a prominent New 
York business man, music lover and organ enthus- 
iast, demonstrates what can be accomplished by a 
man of affairs who really tries to do something in 
a musical way. Mr. Berolzheimer, who is an amateur 
organist, is a graduate of the Guilmant Organ School 
and received his instruction there under the super- 
vision of Dr. William C. Carl, its director. Mr. Ber- 
olzheimer not only helped in arranging the concert in 
conjunction with Dr. Carl, but he participated in 
the program, playing a group of compositions for 
the organ. His appearance on a concert program 
with such a well known organist as Dr. Carl is a 
testimonial to the work being done at the Guilmant 
Organ School. 
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VARIATIONETTES 


At the rehearsals of the opera by Frank Patterson 
and Tindall Gray (given recently at Los Angeles), 
the soprano came out on the stage with a blue skirt, 
a white blouse, and a red scarf. Charles Wakefield 
Cadman was present and said: “This surely is an 
American opera, but I wouldn’t ‘rub it in’ by tack- 
ing the flag to it.” 
ports Mr, Patterson. 

From the Keokuk Gate City: ‘Concerning Ed- 
ward Laubersheimer, of this city, the Beatrice Sun 
has the following: ‘The services last evening opened 
with a prelude of song by the great chorus, led by 
Edward Laubersheimer, who dives into the world of 
music like a fish dives into water. He first interests 
you, then he grips you and holds you like a vise.’” 
B. L. T. quotes the paragraph in his “Line O’Type” 
and heads it “A Musical Shark.” 

No less a person than Goethe pointed out that the 
libretto of “The Magic Flute” is absurd. He praised 
the “Freischiitz” libretto, however, and that makes 
the score I—1. 

A contributor to the Bellman, Minneapolis, draws 
a picture of the music critics in the limbo of the 
hereafter. In one passage he paints this appalling 
picture: ‘Fancy the entire lot of them herded to- 
gether, with no other punishment than having to 
listen to one another, It is quite enough. A few 
of them, indeed, stay outside the angry throng, con- 
tent to reflect on the philosophy of music, and to 
leave to others the praise and blame of individuals. 
These men were once critics, not simply reviewers 
of music. But the mass wrangle over this and that ; 
they interrupt each other’s vague panegyrics, and 
smash each other’s idols.” 

Have you ever affiliated with the saxophone, been 
lulled by it, had a sneaking admiration for its dark 
colored, soothing tone? If so, you had better not 
read the Chicago Herald of January 14, for there 
is writ: “Obviously the saxophone, as an instru- 
ment, is capable of producing pure, healthy music, 
and it can be employed in strictly legitimate fashion, 
but there can be no doubt of its immorality in the 
cabaret. In accompanying a dance it is so played 
that it preys upon the passions and emotions. It 
becomes patently suggestive, instinctly animallike. 
No other musical instrument can be so immoral. 
Our ancestors, in their Puritan antagonism to music, 
attacked the fiddle as being the devil’s own instru- 
ment, but the violin cannot compare in this regard 
with the new dance accompanist—the saxophone— 
for while the fiddle is lyrical, poetic, full of moon- 
light and roses, the saxophone is guttural, savage, 
panting and low in its appeal. It achieves a pe- 
culiar whining, creeping, mysterious sound, utterly 
sensual.” 

We are in receipt of a marked copy of the Bar- 
bers’ Journal, informing us that the price of hair- 
cuts is to be raised. We shrewdly surmise the mo- 
tive of the sender, but refuse to make the comment 
evidently expected. 

Charles Dalmores, the French tenor, is not a bit 
narrow minded. Arriving in New York last week 
from Chicago, he met a German fellow artist a lit- 
tle later on Broadway, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation said: “Wie gehts?” 

On the other hand, not to be outdone in courtesy 
by any other nation, Margarete Matzenauer ate 
salad the other day and used French dressing. 

Reinald Werrenrath, who never can resist putting 
forth a joke, calls the Cherniavsky Trio—in spite of 
his admiration for them—‘Winken, Blinken and 
Nod.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, here is M. B. H., who will 
address you for a paragraph or so, without reserve 
and without pay: “I notice that communities here 
and there are holding what they call a ‘Music Boost- 
ing’ week. The idea is all right, but they should 
not have an ancient and frowsy musical shyster tell- 
ing them how to become and how to remain musi- 
cal. Those two fine singers, baritones both, Wer- 
renrath and Graveure, should be heard by some of 
the German baritones at the Metropolitan. Those 
Teutonics and dominants evidently do not know that 
one is able to produce a forte without bellowing 
like the bull of Bashan. Percy Grainger is not a 
great pianist, for he fails to make his audience wait 
fifteen minutes for the beginning of his perform- 
ance, he does not hold his hands in the air every 
time there is a pause, and, not being an albino, he 
does not need darkness in order to see into his 
music. Somehow, every time I hear a new violin 
concerto I long for an old one. Why call a modern 
New York singing society ‘Schola Cantorum’? The 
cycle of Cathay does not seem much longer to me 
than the cycle of the Nibelungen tribe, worming its 


The costume was not used, re- 


length here these wintry afternoons. The best parts 
of the ‘Ring’ story could be told in a single con- 
densed opera, nicht war? I see a heading ‘New 
Fiction’ in the Times literary supplement. (It is 
literary because the Times says so.) Under ‘New 
Fiction’ I would be inclined to place the reasons 
pupils give their teachers for missing lessons, were 
those fictions not such old ones. Our New York 
newspapers preserve a sphinxy silence when a 
Strauss tone poem is played here, but slop over a 
column or so when an ancient Mozart opera is re- 
vived. How do you account for such a state of 
mind? It is too small a matter to discuss, did you 
say? What, the mind?” 

We really expected M. B. H. to stumble across 
the advertisement (in The Musician) of the “Faust 
School of Tuning,” and to remark that the fork they 
use is in the tail of Mephistopheles. 

As for ourself, we found in The Musician an ad- 
vertisement of a book called “How to Master the 
Violin,” by Pavel L. Bytovetzski, and we assumed 
that it must have been read by Kreisler, Elman, 
Ysaye, Spalding, Spiering, Hartmann, Thibaud, 
Macmillen et al. 

What has become of the old fashioned all sonata 
piano recital ? 

Josef Hofmann said the other evening at Mr. 
Bowman’s dinner in the Biltmore Hotel: ‘What 
the MusicaL Courier wrote last week about me re- 
sulted in my receiving a rude letter from Michel 
Dvorsky.” 

“Wagner Hailed as Next Mayor” says a New 
York Tribune headline. He ought to like it for a 
change, as he has been king so long. (However, 
State Senator Robert F. Wagner is meant by the 
Tribune, and therefore our excellent paragraph is 


nullified. We wrote it merely to fill up this space.) 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
6 - 
* +: POMPEIIAN TROMBONES 
One thousand eight hundred and_ thirty-eight 


years ago, in 79 A. D., while the inhabitants of Pom- 
peii were going about their daily tasks and amuse- 
ments very much like the inhabitants of small cities 
today, a column of smoke and fire, which the Roman 
author, Pliny, describes as shaped like a pine tree, 
belched from the crater of Mount Vesuvius. The 
bright day was changed to a horrible night and the 
blue waves of the Mediterranean agitated with the 
earthquake, which shook even the foundations of 
the deep. Burning lava poured down the mountain 
side, destroying and burying all before it. And then 
an immense pall of ashes fell upon the town, hiding 
the tallest tower and filling the deepest well. Many 
escaped destruction and fled before the cinders could 
bury them. Some of them returned a few weeks 
later to tunnel through the crust and hunt for treas- 
ures left behind them by the inhabitants in their 
terror. But after a while the survivors died and 
Pompeii was neglected. During the wars and tu- 
mults of the declining years of the ancient Roman 
Empire, the inhabitants of Italy had little inclination 
to seek for lost wealth among the ash heaps near 
the base of Mount Vesuvius. And so it came to 
pass that Pompeii was forgotten. For more than a 
thousand years it lay undisturbed beneath its wind- 
ing sheet of ashes. The Roman sentinel stood at 
his post as silent and as dead as the lava and cinders 
that entombed him. The baker fell beside his oven, 
the smith upon his anvil. Bathers sank in waters 
when the sulphurous fumes asphyxiated them, and 
the sick man on his couch found relief at last. Two 
thousand skeletons have been discovered, together 
with innumerable utensils of their daily life and oc- 
cupation. Mural decorations still adorn the ancient 
walls, which now again behold the glory of the sun. 
Mosaics, marbles, bronzes, all attest the art of the 
long departed citizens of Pompeii. We find that 
the ancients knew how to make a cylindrical tube 
and could fold it into a compact form. They were 
far in advance of Medieval Europe. The walls of 
the House of the Gladiators in the newly excavated 
city of Pompeii are ornamented with the fresco of 
a trumpet almost exactly like the modern military 
trumpet. 

From its resting place for nearly 2,000 years was 
dug up an instrument which is no less than an old 
trombone. The editor of the London Musical Re- 
view for the year 1820 says, in a footnote at the bot- 
tom of page 278, that “the lower part of it is made 
of bronze and the upper, with the mouthpiece, of 
solid gold. The King of Naples made a present of 
it to his present Majesty (George III); and from 


this antique the instruments now called by the Ital- 
ians tromboni have been fashioned. In quality of 
tone it has not been equaled by any modern make, 
and perhaps it has done more toward augmenting 
the sublime effects of the orchestra than any one of 
the known instruments.” 

We agree with the editor of 1820 that the trom- 
bone augments the sublime effects of the orchestra, 
but we cannot accept his statement that our modern 
trombone has come to us through this ancient Pom- 
peiian instrument. The modern instrument is, of 
course, a descendant of the ancient, but we should 
have known all we know today about the trombore 
if the site of buried Pompeii had never been found. 
The ancient instrument was reposing in its tremen 
dously long silence when Hans Neuschel, of Nurem- 
berg, was already famous in Germany as a maker 
and player of the posaune,; by which name the trom 
bone is still called in Germany. 

When Columbus was sailing over the unknown 
seas to find America, Hans Neuschel was practising 
the slide trombone, at least two centuries before the 
Pompeiian instrument was discovered. But no one 
now can tell who blew the first trombone. 


e—-— 


FIND THE ORATORIO 


We find an “oratorio” concert announced in The 
Claremount National Eagle of July, 1838. 

Oratorio. The Handel Society of Dartmouth College, 
assisted by Messrs. Kendalls and others, members of the 
Boston Brass Band, will give an Oratorio at the Meeting 
House on Tuesday evening, July 24th. To commence at 
half-past 8 o’clock. 

Order of Exercises. 





The Song of the Bell.............. ... Romberg 


The Morning ........... bt rete 044 ene ae ee 
Song—Some Love to Roam .........ccccccceees H. Russell 
MNT: COE: 6k ond in ¥ i coke cd baseeceqewnde French Air 
Song—The Brave Old Oak .............c00c8: H. Russell 
Chorus—Pharaoh’s Chosen Captains Haydn 

That Boston Brass Band bothered us for a long 
time. Finally we saw that the three B’s made us 
think of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Berlioz, Buelow, 
bodega, bolero, Boabdil, bloater, bliss, .blink, and 
other words naturally associated with oratorio. 

Half-past eight was rather late for the meeting 
house folk, we reckon, and no doubt several of the 
gay and festive audience felt jaded when they 
started out to water the calves at half-past five next 
morning. But then, you know, the worship of 
Apollo, otherwise art, entails some sacrifice. 

That Henry Russell, who is so conspicuous on 
the “Oratorio” program, was the father of “Landon 
Ronald,” of London, and of Manager Russell, erst 
while of Boston. 


s+ HOW NOT TO SING 


Nothing is more common among the faults of 
singing than the incomplete articulation of individ 
ual syllables, and of carrying along the remains of 
one syllable to the beginning of the next. Sis the 
letter most frequently misused, probably, due, of 
course, to the desire to soften the hiss as much as 
possible. A writer in the Musical Review for July 
25, 1838, relates an experience of his: 

The first time I heard the beautiful song entitled, “The 
Angel’s Whisper,” I mistook entirely the sentiment of the 
first stanza, owing to the misplacing of a single letter by 
the singer. He sang it thus 

“A baby was sleeping, 
Its mother wa— sweeping.” 

As the singer distinctly pronounced sweeping, instead of 
weeping, and that being so natural an employment for the 
mother while the baby was sleeping, especially among the 
peasantry, I did not take at all the true meaning of the 
song, 

There is an old world touch about this little story 
which is inimitable today. A modern mother knows 
better than to sweep while Fido is sleeping. The 
dust is bad for the poor dear’s nostrils, and, be 
sides, it makes his silky coat so dull. A vacuum 
cleaner saves such a lot of trouble, especially in an 
apartment, when the neighbors have all the win 
dows open, above, below, beside, before, behind 
And where, oh where is that bee-utiful song “The 
Angel’s Whisper”? But there are other songs with 
S in them. Singers will:do well to bear this sweep 
ing mother in mind. A vocalist who sang “ice 
cream” like “I scream,” for instance, would miss 
altogether the chilly suggestion he intended. And 
the shepherd who sang about his “twenty sick sheep” 
instead of his “twenty-six sheep” would be guilty 
of deception. That famous line in Goldsmith's “De 
serted Village” is also liable to be misunderstood: 
“His beard descending swept his aged breast.” The 
singer who sings “His beer descending” casts an 
aspersion on the patriarch’s character. We call to 
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mind a picture in the newspapers of some thirty 
years or more ago. A row of grasshoppers were 
sitting on a rail fence singing the chorus: 

“In this wheat bye and bye.” 

lhe cartoonist must have been to Sunday school 
and heard the untutored children sing: “In the 
weet bye and bye.” 

These flippant remarks of ours are not quite as 
silly as they appear to be. There will be singers of 
serious, high class songs, here and there, who will 
take in earnest what we have uttered in jest. That 
is what we intend. 


VIOLINS VERSUS LOCOMOTIVES 


Gladstone, the famous statesman, is reported to 
have said that more thought and study have been 
expended on the making of the violin than on the 
invention of the locomotive. We have, of course, 
no means of measuring the amount of study that 
has been given to any subject. It is pure presump- 
tion on any one’s part to pretend to know those 
things. The two things we know, however, are, 
first, that there is no mystery in the locomotive, and, 
secondly, that the secret of tone in a fine violin is 
still a mystery. We must also remember that the 
Italian violin maker, Andreas Amati, was in the 
height of his powers in 1575, whereas the English 
engineer, George Stephenson, made the first freight 
engine in 1814 and the first passenger locomotive in 
1825. We see, then, that the violin had a good 250 
years’ start on the locomotive. Perhaps, after all, 
Gladstone was right. It may be that 360 years of 
violin thought amounts to more than a century of 
locomotive thought. 

WHEN THE ORCHESTRA WAS NOT FULL 

Says the ironical critic of the Musical Review of 
June 13, 1838: 

The overture was well performed. It only needed ten 
more violins, three more altos and two more cellos and 
double basses to make it quite effective. 

Otherwise we are to infer that the orchestra was 
complete. 

At the same concert Madame Caradori sang “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth” admirably, accord- 
ing to the critic. 

But in our judgment the extravagantly protracted shake 
at the close of the song, lasting at least half a minute, 
which at such a time appeared four times as long, was in 
bad taste and only calculated to catch the multitude. 

But what we want to know is: Did the over- 
extended trill in bad taste catch the New York mul- 
titude of 1838? 





eee 
A correspondent asks: “On the whole, and with 
certain reservations, would you say that music criti- 
cism on the daily newspapers is more just and reli- 
able in New York than in Minneapolis, or the re- 
verse?” The reverse, Oddly enough, the MusicaL 
COURIER was enabled to observe the undeniable mu- 
sical work and honesty of all the Minneapolis daily 
newspaper critics within the past fortnight. 





THE BYSTANDER 





Claque de la Claque—Down, Right, Left, Up—‘Lohen- 
grin” and the Ague—Musical High Jinks— 
All About Alma 


_ At last the murder is out. The other night I dropped 
into the Metropolitan to see “LeNozzi di Figaro”—purely 
and esthetically musical interest, | assure you, though | 
did see them, They look worse in real life than they do 
in the picture of her as Cherubino. (Now turn to the 
picture—it is to be with the Metropolitan, Opera story this 
week, they tell me—and judge for yourself.) 

Be all that as it may, as I opened the swinging door to 
step into the promenade which runs around the parquet, 
there were three people sitting on the step, where they had 
no business to be, and I barely saved myself from stumbling 
over them. I remarked to the usher that he knew very 
well it was strictly against the fire regulations for people 
to sit down on those steps. Whereupon he excused himself 
by telling me that the persons were “employees of the 
house” (which, incidentally, was no excuse; on the con- 
trary, it added to their guilt). I looked to see who these 
“employees of the house” might be, but recognized only 
one of them, the sub-leader of the claque, So it appears 
that the Metropolitan at last officially admits that it main- 
tains a claque, something which everybody has known un- 
officially for a long while. 

The claque leader was evidently very poorly up on his 
cues in this particular instance, for he had selected the 
perch on the step so as to be directly under the electric 
light and was frantically following the action in a copy of 
the libretto. Incidentally, nobody should know better than 
the Metropolitan management that there is no need of a 
claque when any work is done as well as LeNozze di 
Figaro” was the other night. It was a magnificent per- 
formance, 

+ * * + * 

Not being made of wood and steel, conductors do not 

have the ability to make themselves into metronomes. 


Some of them, unfortunately, can beat with clock-work 
regularity, it is true, but there are comparatively few who 
can lead the same number at the same tempo time after 
time. Especially is this true of operatic conductors. The 
late Felix Mottl had a very peculiar habit, at the first 
performance of a new opera or of some work which had 
been revived, of taking the tempo decidedly slower than 
at the rehearsals which had preceded the performance. I 
remember an opening performance of a revival of Auber’s 
“Black Domino” at Munich when, if it had not been for 
energetic work on the stage by the chorus master, he would 


have thrown over the whole opening chorus, for he be- . 


gan at a pace fully one-third slower than that which he 
had been beating regularly at rehearsals. One would ex- 
pect that, in the additional excitement which attends a first 
performance, even though it be a revival of an old work, 
the conductor would hurry up the time to some extent. 
Mottl, on the contrary, as I have stated, used to slow it 
down. I have wondered if it was not on account of the 
very fact that he recognized the tendency to an increased 
tempo under the circumstances and, in order to avoid com- 
mitting one mistake, involuntarily went to the other ex- 
treme and committed another. Arthur Bodanzky is a con- 
ductor who is very subject to variations in the metro- 
nomic barometer. e has a habit of slowing down many 
well known passages. 
_/* * * * 

Speaking of this nervousness, otherwise known as 
stage fright, which affects even the oldest hands, its 
existence was confirmed by a tale told me only last 
week, It was a popular tenor relating the incident of 
himself. 

“What do you think,” said he, “I suppose I have sung 
‘Lohengrin’ seven or eight times already this season 
and in my whole career have sung it something over 
fifty times, yet when I came out on that rickety swan 
boat last week and started in to make a big gesture 
with “Nun lebewohl, mein lieber Schwan” I found my 
hand was trembling so much that I had to put it back 
to my side so that people should not see it. I tried 
the gesture again after a minute or two and found that 
I still had the ague. It was only after a good ten min- 
utes on the stage that it quieted down. Then I made 
half a dozen extra gestures—pretty quick ones ‘though 
you can bet; 1 wasn’t running any risks—just to prove 
to myself that I could do it.” 

** * * 

“Calloo-callay, o frabjous day—” or frabjous night 
rather, chortled' 1 and some fifty or sixty others who 
had been wise enough not to leave the party too early 
last Sunday evening (Monday morning, to be exact). 
Neither gold, silver nor precious stones could buy 
what we lucky mortals saw and heard. Ysaye—with a 
borrowed fiddle—leading the orchestra, a la the late 
Strausses of Vienna, in the exquisite “Kinstlerleben” 
waltz; Nahan Franko, also with a borrowed fiddle, play- 
ing first with him; Maurice Dambois, Ysaye’s accom- 
panist, at the cello; Leopold Godowsky and Josef Hof- 
mann improvising a four hand piano accompaniment; 
while the double bass of the regular hotel orchestra, 
positively sweating with delight at the unexpected honor 
conferred upon him, groaned away beneath them all. 
Not least among the precious moments was that in 
which Hofmann’s memory gave out, playing the last 
movement of the “Kreutzer” with Ysaye, compelling 


. them to give it up as a bad job; or the fearful and won- 


derful accompaniment which Nahan Franko improvised, 
abandoning the fiddle for the piano, to a Wieniawski 
polonaise. And all of this, needless to say, absolutely 
unpremeditated. 

** kk O* 

But perhaps the most enjoyable moment of all was 
when Ysaye, putting on his great horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, laid down the fiddle to take up the contrabass. 
He played it in style, too. It happened that there was 
a long pizzicato passage in the number they were play- 
ing and the technical detail of holding the bow in his 
right hand while picking the strings with the fingers 
of the same hand was one that he had not acquired, so 
he engaged one of the musicians, who was standing 
near, as valet. This chap stood beside him and held 
the bow during the pizzicato passage—a long one. 
When it came time to play “col arco” once more, Ysaye 
would hold his hand out with a frantic gesture, his valet 
slipped the bow into it in playing position and Ysaye 
kept right on without losing a beat, repeating the 
process backward when the Pizzicati returned, 

* * * 


It has always been a mystery to me why Alma Gluck 
took such particular pains not to let anybody know that 
she studied with Jean de Reszke in the summer of 1913, 
that year in which so much capital was made out of the 
fact that she spent the summer studying with Mme. 
Sembrich. It is very true that she did study with Mme. 
Sembrich part of that summer, but before going to Sem- 
brich she spent something over a month at Deauville, 
on the French north coast, taking daily lessons from 
Jean de Reszke. I knew about it at the time and I re- 
member that the Paris correspondent of the MusICAL 
CourRIER mentioned it in one of his letters. What was 
my surprise the next fall to see, in the musical papers 
and the dailies, a lot of. pictures of Mme. Gluck indulg- 
ing in tossing the hay and other bucolic sports on Mme. 
Sembrich’s estate and to find no word or reference to 
the fact that she had been working with De Reszke 
beforehand, paying him for several weeks of daily les- 
sons with a signed photograph. Showing it to me one 
day, he said, smiling whimsically, “This is one of my 
most expensive, if not most here’. possessions.” 

Byron Hace. 





HIT OR MISS 








Our Philadelphia Correspondent Stands Up to See 
“Carmen” 


As a martyr to Art, your correspondent stood back of 
the brass railing in the Metropolitan Opera House Tues- 


day evening, January 9 (all the seats were gone) to hear 
and see Bizet's masterpiece interpreted by the members of 
the New York Metropolitan Company, with Margarete 
Matzenauer as the heroine. On this occasion it seems 
that sitting on the stairs was not in good form with high 
standing social matters, at least, so a gentleman in blue coat 
and brass buttons explained. He was very courteous in his 
manner, but equally firm in his conviction. Your corre- 
spondent woufd not dare to kick, because he was compelled 
to stand; especially is this true of the aforesaid evening. 
The reason thereof is simple enough; at times he under- 
goes a little tire trouble (to be sure this is “—— confi- 
dential) the tire trouble is in the shape of a callous on 
one of his nether extremities, which distressing condition 
he believes is commonly known as a “corn.” Hence, any 
pedal motion partaking of the nature of a kick would of 
necessity inflict as much torture to the giver as it would 
to the receiver thereof. In proof of which, with his coat, 
hat and scarf on one arm and somebody else’s cloak, scarf 
and hag on the other, every time the right hand “standee” 
moved, or it appeared that he was going to move, your 
correspondent presented much the appearance of an ani- 
mated hat rack in a wind storm. Then too, there was a 
lady three rows back of the brass railing. Her big idea was 
to know who was singing at certain periods of the per- 
formance; perfectly ridiculous desire, don’t you know. 
However, we have always been gallant, so unlimbering an 
old pyroscopic field glass, once the property of General 
Sherman, we pointed it around the post at the stage, and 
for a time acted as a bureau of information. The lady 
could not have been a thoroughbred “standee,” otherwise 
she would have done the same as the rest of the bunch; 
simply stood up straight, looked at the ceiling and given 
her artistic mood full sway, with an occasional unconcerned 
surmise as to the identity of the vocalists. Your corre- 
spondent once knew a dyed in the wool “standee” in Battle 
Creek, Mich., who, under these conditions, could make two 
correct guesses out of a possible five as to a singer’s name, 
but this woman lived in the town and the company was a 
local one. G. M. W. 


Kindly Look Pleasant! 


A manager of national reputation last week informed 
a representative of the MustcaL Courter that he would not 
engage a violinist of international reputation whose picture 
graced one of the pages of the Musicat Courter. The 
famous violinist was seen in the picture on board a steam- 
ship. and the manager, who previously had made up his 
mind to engage the artist, said: “I do not think I will 
have him this season. He looks very tired in the picture 
which was reproduced last week in your paper.” 

Hereafter musicians should be careful how they look in 
their pictures intended for reproduction. Though there are 
few managers who engage artists on their looks, there is 
one, anyway, who always wants the artists engaged to look 
pleasant and happy. 


Paper Is Cheap 


There is a German proverb which says that “paper is 
cheap.” This is not true at the present time—paper is very 
expensive. Two years ago, however, a monthly paper pub- 
lished in Chicago, which, it is stated, owes its existence 
only to being connected with a powerful organization, was 
for sale, and a representative of the Musica Courier 
could have bought it for $1,000. If that paper at the time 
was a money making proposition its advertising list must 
have been very short and the number of its advertisers 
very small, since $1,000 was considered by its owner to 
be a good price—so good, indeed, that the MusicaL Cou- 
RIER representative flatly rejected the proposition. His 
motto has always been that cheap things are invariably 
expensive, a cheap paper not worth reading and far less 
worth buying, So the same publisher still remains at the 
head of the little monthly paperette. She will have it as 
long as it is supported by a clique which must, indeed, 
have a reason to give its support to so small a proposition. 


The Prima Donna Husband 


Wears the: maitre d’hotel livery beautifully; often praises 
the tenor, baritone and basso, and as often criticises the 
impresario, conductor, soprano and contralto; invites the 
musical reviewers to a cup of tea or something stronger ; 
acts as messenger boy and press agent for the Madam or 
Madame; signs her name on pictures and letters, but very 
seldom on cheques or contracts. 

A very busy man, the prima donna’s husband. Or is this 
not quite a true picture of him? 

There are honorable exceptions. 


MUSIC 





A Poetic Interpretation. 


A mist upon the firmament 

Of fancy, born in life’s potent; 

A flame, all vibrant with a charm; 
A character, that’s void of form. 


From out a chalice of the past 
Translucent streams with life, contrast 
The subtle imagery of thought; 

And in a tangled maze are caught. 


A tidal wave of. mystic lore, 

Where seraph souls bedeck the shore, 
O’er webs of finest gold, is spun 
From opaque realms beyond the sun. 


The impulse, on seductive wings, 
Arrayed in bridal beauty, flings 
The pulsing of a clarion call; 

The rainbow in the torrent’s wall. 


Its ardor, thrills the hearts sublime; 
Translates the spheres of the divine; 
And in a wealth from realms unknown 
A diadem, is wreathed in tone. 
Pui Hupson. 
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A Résumé of a Rare and Delightful Form of Music 
Making 

The return of the Misses Sutro to their native land 
and the tremendous success just scored by them in Phila- 
delphia under Stokowski, not alone for their artistic play- 
ing but also for the great concerto written for them by 
Bruch, has aroused so much interest in two piano per- 
formances that it seems very opportune to cast a glance 
backward and recall the great pianists who have played 
together, en deux. 

The first on record are Mozart and his sister Hannerl, 
who toured Europe as children, playing separately and 
together. The enthusiasm and admiration aroused by these 
“Wunder kinder” is too well known to require further 
comment, 

The next of note were Mendelssohn and Moscheles 
whose improvisations on two pianos created a sensation 
and have come down in the annals as little short of mi- 
raculous. Unfortunately only one of these has been pre- 
served to posterity. 

Intimate friends and pupils of Anton Rubinstein still 
speak glowingly of the rare occasions when he and his 
brother Nicolas appeared together in St. Petersburg. The 
former played with Liszt, who in his turn sometimes co- 
operated with his pupils. Sophie Menter played with him 
and later also with Lapelnikoff. 

Willy and Louis Thern were the first to devote them- 
selves to two-piano performances, though much of their 
repertory consisted of unison playing (both performers si- 
multaneously playing the same solo composition and con- 
certos with a second piano accompaniment in place of the 
orchestra). 

That the mantle of the brothers has fallen upon the 
shoulders of Rose and Ottilie Sutro is the universal ver- 
dict abroad. They, however, have raised their standard, 
confining themselves to compositions for two pianos in 
which each part is equally important and were the first 
to give recitals exclusively of such compositions. 

Many of the older musicians abroad who heard the 
Therns in their prime, have pronounced the playing of the 
Misses Sutro as surpassing the Vienna pianists. Fuller 
Maitland, the famous London critic, went so far as to say 
that their tempo rubato “defies criticism,” and in a letter 
from Vienna, the home of the Therns, Schuett expresses 
regret at having missed the Sutro recital there, as he heard 
on all sides that their playing was “ganz einzig im seiner 
Art.” 

Various couples have from time to time interspersed 
their programs with two-piano numbers, among them the 
Rees, Kwasts, Roesslers, Jaéls and l’Albert and Carrefio. 

At different times prominent pianists have combined for 
one or two numbers on special occasions, as for instance 
Clara Schumann and Mendelssohn, Clara Schumann and 





Photo by H. Tokuji Koshiba, New York, 
THE MISSES SUTRO, 


Rudorff, Biilow and d’Albert, Saint-Saéns and Pugno, 
Busoni and Hambourg, and in New York, Joseffy and 
Rosenthal, Randolph and Hutcheson and more recently 
Gabrilowitsch and Bauer. 

As the late Mark A. Blumenberg of the Mustcat Cour- 
IER predicted when the Sutros began their career, imitators 
have followed in their wake wherever they have played, 
and they have awakened composers to the possibilities of 
two-piano compositions, receiving praise and thanks every- 
where for their pioneer work 





Louise St. John Westervelt’s Pupil Wins Honors 
ilies 


One of the pupils of Louise St. John Westervelt, the ex- 
cellent vocal teacher of Chicago, is Louise Woodruff. Miss 
Woodruff is at present supervisor of music at Boise, Idaho. 
‘and soloist of the Congregational Church of that city. At 
the annual Christmas “The Messiah,” presented by the 
Boise Choral Society, Miss Woodruff sang the soprano so- 
los and won an individual success. 

This is attested by the appending notice from the Boise 
(Idaho) Daily Statesman: 


Louise Woodruff made an unusual impression upon her audience 
in the soprano role. She has a voice which in its resonance and 
clarity is unsurpassed by any heard with the choral society in sev- 
eral years. She appeared to a real advantage in the aria, “Come 
Unto Him.” In ‘““I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” Miss Wood- 


ruff made a strong appeal to her responsive audience. 


TWO-PIANO ART OF THE MISSES SUTRO 











































Photo taken especially for the Musicau Courter 
SOLOISTS AND CONDUCTOR AT THE PERFORMANCE OF “THE MESSIAH” GIVEN AT SMITH COLLEGE 
Left to right: Arthur Middleton, Esther Dale, Marie Morrisey, Lambert Murphy, and Prof. Bigelow of Amherst College 


“The Messiah” at Northampton 





Northampton, Mass., January 28, 1917. 

An exceptionally fine rendition of Handel’s “The Mes- 
siah” was heard last night at John M. Greene Hall, Smith 
College. The soloists, who had been selected by a popular 
vote of the members of the chorus and orchestra, were 
Esther Dale, soprano; Marie Morrisey, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, basso. The chorus 
of 200 voices was composed of the Smith College choir and 
the Amherst College chorus, and the orchestra of fifty 
piec:s included the Smith and Amherst College orchestras, 
supplemented by the Boston Festival Orchestra. Professor 
Wilson T. Moog, of Smith College, was at the organ, and 






Walter M. Smith, of Boston, was trumpeter, both musicians 
acquitting themselves most acceptably 

Despite the inclement weather, a large and appreciative 
audience was present, and all the soloists were well re 
ceived. The entire oratorio was not given, because of its 
length, but nearly all the numbers usually included were 
sung. 

The success of the performance may in a large measure 
be attributed to the efforts of Prof. William P. Bige 
low, of Amherst College. He has been engaged in training 
oratorio choruses at Amherst and Smith Colleges for a 
number of years, this last chorus having been under hi 
direction and supervision for three or four months. Pro 
fessor Bigelow conducted in a masterful fashion, and re 
ceived a due share of the applause 














ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Arcadia, Fla.—Under the management of E. Scott, 
the South Florida Musical Association held a most suc- 
cessful contest recently. As this was the first, only 
three cities were represented by a full concert program, 
but other cities sent representatives. Punta Gorda won 
first prize, Arcadia, second; and Wauchula, third. These 
contests brought forward some excellent talent, vocal 
and instrumental. Among the violinists especially 
worthy of mention were H. Goldstein and Mr. Trnka. 
A large number of musicians was present. The judges 
were Mme.. Saxby, of Tampa; Mrs. E. Wright, of 
Sebring, and Miss Carleton, of Fort Meyer. The offi 
cers are, president, Mrs. E. Wright; vice-president, 
E. Scott; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. McAdow 


Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page of this 


issue.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 
_ Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Louis Graveure, the Belgian bari 
tone, gave a most enjoyable song recital on Friday, Jan 
uary 19, in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler. Mr. 
Graveure’s program included two groups of German 
Lieder and groups of Hungarian, French and English 
songs. Excellent accompaniments were furnished by Frank 
Bibb, at the piano. This was the fifth in the course 
under the direction of Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Sanders 
——-Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Katheryn Guarnieri, soprano, were the soloists 
at a concert of the Studio Club, Francis J. Sadlier, con- 
ductor, which took place Thursday evening, January 18, 
in Engineers’ Hall. Mr. Althouse pleased in the aria 
“Celeste Aida” and a group of songs. Mrs. Frank Happy 
was the accompanist. John McCormack sang to a ca- 
pacity house, Friday evening, January 19, at Gray's 
Armory, this being his second recital in Cleveland this 
season. The audience applauded heartily after each group 
and, as usual, demanded several encores. Donald Mc- 





Beath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist, were the 
assisting artists The recital was under the local man 
agement of B. L. Gaffney The Fortnightly Musical 


Club presented the Kneisel Quartet at its fifth afternoon 
concert, Tuesday, January 23, at Knickerbocker The 
atre Alice Crane-Wrigley, pianist, assisted by William 
Wrigley, violinist, gave a recital Tuesday evening, Janu 
ary 23, in the Notre Dame Auditorium. Both artists were 


the 


well received. This was the first of a series of recitals 
to be given by Mrs. Wrigley this season The Mozart 
Choir, under the direction of Carl Radde, gave a concert 


Thursday evening, January 18, at Shaw High Auditorium 
rhe was Arthur Hackett, whose splendid 
art thoroughly delighted his audience Caroline Harter 


Williams, Betsy Weyers and Oscar Eiler played a Rubin 


soloist tenor, 


stein trio at a musicale given by Mrs. W. E, Cushing 
Tuesday, January,16. Solos by Mrs. Williams were a 
lartini sonata and a Bach prelude Miss Weyers played 
a Chopin scherzo and Rachmaninoff’s barcarolle, and a 
prelude in G minor William A. Becker, pianist, wa 


the soloist at a musicale given on Friday evening, January 
19, in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler by Mr j ] 
Tracy and Mrs. G, P. Corney 


Dallas, Tex.—Albert Spalding and Rudolph Ganz gave 
one of the most enjoyable recitals of the season on Jan 
uary 16, this being the second in Harriet Bacon Ma 
Donald’s course of artist concerts. ‘The program opened 
with the Beethoven sonata for violin and piano which 


was given in a manner to call forth the enthusiastic praise 


of a large audience. Of his solo numbers, Mr. .Spalding 
probably was at his best in numbers by Sarasate His 
accompaniments were played by Andre Benoist in his usua! 
fine style It has been ten years since Mr. Ganz was 
heard here, and the favorable impression he then created 


was deepened, his playing of the Chopin G minor ballad 
being worthy of special prais« 

Flint, Mich.—Reinald Werrenrath gave the third con 
cert in the series of Philharmonic which is being 
given under the direction of Joseph Gillespie An 
standing feature of his program was Deems Taylor's song 
cycle, “The City of Joy,” although each and every number 


concerts 


out 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY TRIBUTE 
TO MME. GALLI-CURCI 


Leading Chicago Critic Compares Her to Famous 
Predecessor 


irleton Hackett, the distinguished critic of the Chi- 
i ening Post, on January 26 devoted a column in 
it paper to a remarkable appreciation of the singing 
\melita Galli-Curei of the Chicago Opera Association, 





AMELITA GALLI-CURCI, 


The sensation of this year’s Chicago opera 


who made the sensation of years in her work with that 
organization this season. It is so interesting that the Musi- 
CAL Courier reproduces it in full: 
GALLLCURCI 18 REAL OPERA STAR 
By Kaateton Hackert. 


rhe interest of the general public in Mme. Galli-Curci was 
mewhat of a commentary on the superior wisdom of this present 
generation, which had always viewed with a sort of kindly patronage 
the enthusiasm of our forefathers for Parepa Rosa and Adelina 
Patti. Such things were understandable in the uncultured America 
{f the times, but never could happen again, and just when they 
had settled the matter to their own satisfaction along comes Amelita 
Galli-Curei and causes a sensation that is even more remarkable 


rhe effect that Mme. Galli-Curci has produced on the public is 
more remarkable than that of her famous predecessors, because in 
the days of their prime the operas of the old Italian repertoire 
were not then the “old Italian” repertoire, but in the vigor of 
their youth and recognized as the standard repertoire 

That in these days when the Lucias, Traviatas and Rosinas had 
been relegated to their dust covered niches in the temple of fame 
one singer could have the artistic force to make them again things 
of importance did not seem to be within the range of possibility 
We had heard famous singers make the attempt, and, while admir 
ing certain things, had shaken our heads and admitted, some gladly, 
others with mournfulness, that their day was past. A few of the 
old guard still maintained stoutly that the only reason was because 
th race of true mngers had died out and that the moderns had 
neither the voices nor the art to sing the music with the old time 
power, but we all agreed that these people had failed to keep 
abreast of the times and were living still in the past ages, so their 
pinion did not count 

You may explain it as you will, but the size of the audiences each 
me that Mme. Gaili-Curci sang and the enthusiasm with which 
they greeted her makes the fact incontrovertible 

A great number of people who never heard her, nor perhaps any 
of the other famous ones, still have developed a keen interest in 
th matter, which expresses itself in the characteristic American 
fashion by instituting comparisons and desiring categorical answers 
It seem# to be impossible for us to give ourselves up to the pleasure 
of a beautiful thing just for its own sake, and we can not be con 
tent unless we can be assured by competent authority that it is 
the finest in the world.” The regular question at the lunch table 
s “how does Galli-Curci compare with Patti’ and the mail brings 
reiterations of the same query 

One correspondent, having courteously stated that he had read 
my little review in_which I expressed my opinion on precisely this 
point as clearly as I knew how, proceeds to ask: “In a general way, 
is she as good as Patti or better than Tetrazziné?” This is, possibly, 
merely a variant on the standard question propounded to the critic 
I read your article; now what did you resily think?” Well, they 
can not catch me this way, because I wrote in the first place exactly 
what I thought, so it is only necessary to repeat 

I did not hear Patti when she was a girl for the very good 
reason that I had not then been born, and when I did hear her 
ti authorities said that she was no longer the true Patti, so on 
this point I do not feel competent to pass any judgment. But I 


heard Sembrich, Melba and Tetrazzini times without number when 
they were in their prime, and I have already gone on record with 
my deliberately expressed opinion that Galli-Curci sings more beau- 
tifully than any of them, 

Her voice is the most perfect instrument I have ever heard, and 
her art is as nearly perfect as my imagination can conceive; and 
even though the purists will object to this qualified use of the word 
“perfect” it is the only word which applies to Amelita Galli-Curci’s 
singing. I am at a loss: to discover a form which shall make this 
statement more emphatic, and though my judgment may not be 
correct, since it is merely the opinion of a man as liable to error 
as other men, still you would think that anybody who reads these 
words ought to be able to gather my meaning. 

It is not possible to institute a comparison between Patti and 
Galli-Curei simply because no man could have heard the two under 
anything approaching similar conditions. The “true” Patti ceased 
singing by 1875 and Galli-Curci did not begin until 19:6. What 
man's recollection can bridge the chasm of these forty-one years 
with accuracy? Patti has become a myth, a dream enshrined in the 
rosy remembrance of early youth. Amelita Galli-Curci will become 
a similar myth in time, but thanks be to the powers she is now the 
fact of the living present 

There can be no comparison between her and Mme. Tetrazzini 
since in every department of singing she is incomparably the 
superior 

One of the greatest charms of Mme, Galli-Curci’s singing is her 
unaffected simplicity, her dignity, and her evident pleasure in her 
art. The time may come when she will be blase, tired of the ever 
lasting round, and interested in the public only as its pennies 














Gilingardi (pera Company 


Opens this evening (February 1) at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, in “Sonnambula.”’ 


IMPRESARIO :: :: INNOCENZIO SILINGARDI 





LIST OF ARTISTS: 
SOPRANOS 
Meta Reddish 
Bettina Freeman 
llia Barondez 
Carolina Zouvner 
L. Robertson 


BASS 


Giuseppe Ansalone 


CONDUCTOR 
Ignacio del Castillo 


Ceci s ASSISTANT 
TENORS José Torrens 

Leone Samoloff 

Giuseppe Vogliotti SCENIC DIREC- 
Attilio de Crescenzo TOR 

Louis Raybout 
BARITONES 

Marino Aineto PRIMA BALLER- 
Alessandro Modesti INA 

\ntonio Frascono Ina Caldwell 


REPERTOIRE 


Sonnambula Lucia 
Ernani Rigoletto 
Puritani Aida 
Otello Huguenots 


Lohengrin 
Elisir d’Amore 
Gioconda 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
Pagliacci 

Fra Diavolo 
Traviata 





Alter twelve weeks In Porto Rico the company 
will play an extended season in San Domingo 
and Venezuela. 

















enable her to add more dollars to the hoard, but that time is not 
yet. A short time ago she made a reply to a lady which was most 
characteristic of her whole attitude. The lady said: “You must be 
very proud over your great success”; and Mme. Galli-Curci 
answered, “I can not say that I am very proud over it, but I am 
very happy.” ; 

She has now gone East to make records and will spend the next 
few weeks singing everything she knows into the recording horn, 
and while she realizes the practical value of this the prospect for 
all the money is not alluring. 

“I love to sing to people, to feel them about me and to know 
that they are pleased, not to sing against the side of a wall.” It is 
this human side that loves to do the thing for its own sake which 
gives to her singing the appealing touch that all of us have felt. 
She does not look upon the public as merely so many five dollar 
bills, but as human beings like herself and their kindly feeling is 
essential to her nature and a vital element to her art. 

We in Chicago have had her in her youth and absolutely un- 
spoiled. Now we will gladly give the rest of the country a chance 
to hear her. 


Arthur Alexander to Sing Again in New York 

Arthur Alexander has prepared for his second and last 
New York recital this season, which will take place at 
Aeolian Hall, on the evening of February 5, as interesting, 
carefully selected, and finely balanced program as the one 
which he offered at his first recital in December. By 


special request he is repeating Schumann’s “Dichterliebe,” 
as the second group of his program. The other numbers 
are as follows: “Sebben Crudele” (Caldara), “Wonne der 
Wehmuth” (Beethoven), “Wher’er you walk” (Handel), 
“Automne” (Faure), “Phidyle” (Duparc), “Le Manoir de 
Rosamonde” (Duparc), “Extase” (Duparc), “Mandoline” 
(Dupont), “Le Plongeur” (Widor), “The Crying of 
Water” (Campbell-Tipton), “Coyote” (La Forge), “Re- 
treat” (La Forge), “In the Yellow Dusk” (Horsman), 
“The Eagle” (Busch) 

[he success of his initial New York recital this season 
and the flattering criticisms which he received in Chicago, 
Boston and New York, have created a genuine interest 
in the coming appearance of this artist. His Chicago 
recital resulted at once in two further engagements, one 
in Chicago and another in Detroit, where he will sing on 
February 7, leaving New York immediately after his 
recital on February 5. Within the same week he will 
sing in Washington, D. C. 





Mrs. Noble McConnell Entertains for Lulu Breid 


In honor of Lulu Breid, of R. E. Johnston’s office, New 
York City, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president of the New 
York Mozart Society, gave a luncheon and theatre party 
on Saturday, January 27. The luncheon took place at the 
Biltmore Hotel, and for the matinee to follow, Mrs. Me- 
Connell took all the boxes for the “Little Lady in Blue,” 
at the Belasco Theatre. The decorations were violets, 
Miss Breid’s favorite flower. 

Among the guests were Lulu Breid, Belle Story, Mrs. 
R. E. Johnston, Idelle Patterson, Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, 
Mrs. Enrico Scognamillo, Lucile Orrell, Jean Cooper, 
Minnie Breid, Mrs. Benjamin Adriance, Mrs. Clarence 
Burns, Mrs. Willis J. Blackwell, Mrs. Cary F. Simmons, 
Mrs. John J. Hayes, Mrs. A. C. Mace, Jr., Mrs. Walter 
W. Griffith, Mrs. J. A. Wells, Mrs. James Berney, Mrs. 
Frank G. Cochran, Mrs. Robert H. Davis, Mrs. Samuel 








THE SILINGARDI OPERA COMPANY LEAVES FOR 


PORTO RICO. 
The two leading sopranos of the company, Bettina Freeman (left), 
dramatic, and Meta Reddisch, coloratura; betwegn them, Innocenzio 
Silingardi; at the right, Claude Reddisch. 





G. Esterbrook, Mrs. James J. Gormley, Mrs. Homer Lee, 
Mrs. Charles R. Perkins, Mrs. John A Storey, Grace 
Adriance, Frances Coles, Ruth Gormley, Elsie Kupfrian, 
Marjorie Kennedy, May Moran, Alice Nielsen, Claire L. 
Peteler and Martha Riefe, 





Hemus at Brooklyn Academy 





The Brooklyn Academy of Music was crowded when 
Percy Hemus appeared with the Philomela Club, Etta 
Hamilton Morris, musical director, January 18. Mr. 
Hemus was given an ovation, and repeated many of his 
numbers. His charming accompanist, Gladys Craven, was 
at the piano. 








Marion Morgan’s : 


Feb. 
ROMAR] BAI I ET In a Historical Roman Ballet in Three Episodes. Season 1916-17. Second Coastto Coast Feb, 
Tour under personal management of MARION MORCAN, 336 W S8th St., New York City Feb. 





Dec. 17, Des Moines Dec. 24, Minneapolis 


ROUTE 1916 





Dec. 31, St. Paul 








1917. 
7, Duluth Feb. 25, San Francisco Apr. 1, Los Angeles 
15, Winnipeg Mar. 4, San Francisco Apr. 11, Salt La e City 
22, Calgary Mar. 11, Oakland Apr, 15, Denver 
- 29, Vancouver Mar. 18, Seater, Apr. 26, Lincoln 
4 le resno Apr. » Omah 
11, Portland | Sacramento ay > Scots 
18, San Francisco Mar. 25, Los Angeles May 14, Palace, Chicago 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
delighted his audience, which demanded numerous en- 
cores. Harry Spier was an excellent accompanist. 
_ Harrisburg, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Huntington, W. Va.—Under the direction of Alfred 
Wiley, the Huntington Choral Association gave the 
final choral concert of the regular club season-on Janu- 
ary 25. The program was devoted to selections from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” the soloists being Hazel Eden as 
Marguerite, Rose Bryant as Siebel and Martha, Arthur 
Middleton as Mephistopheles, Horatio Connell as Val- 
entine, John Campbell in the title role, and George 
Slicer as Wagner. Helen Tufts Lauhon was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. The audience was most appre- 
ciative, the efforts of both chorus and soloists being 
rewarded with prolonged applause, and the familiar 
“Soldiers’ Chorus” being repeated before the audience 
was satisfied, 

Houston, Tex.—Percy Grainger, pianist, appeared 
here January 7, before a capacity house. The affair 
was under the auspices of the Guild Musical Club, and 
those who heard him seem to be united in their praise 
of his splendid art-——Albert Spalding played at the 
City Auditorium on January 21 before an audience of 
about 3,000 admiring listeners. Music lovers are unani 
mous in praise of the excellence of his playing, classing 
him among the very best artists of the world. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Tilly Koenen, the celebrated 
Dutch contralto, gave a song recital, January 7, under the 
auspices of the Maennerchor. Miss Koenen’s singing 
thoroughly delighted her audience, as the enthusiastic ap- 
plause testified——On January 14 the Indianapolis Or- 
chestra gave a Russian program, which proved very in- 
teresting. Ed. Nell, Jr., was the soloist. Among the 
interesting musical events promised for the near future 
are a concert by Amelita Galli-Curci and Rudolph Ganz 
on the Ona B. Talbot series, a recital by Glenn Frierwood, 
baritone, and a concert by the Mendelssohn Choir. 

Lawrenceville, N. J.—At its third annual concert be- 
fore the boys of Lawrenceville School, January 20, the 
Zoellner Quartet gave the first public performance in 
America to a quartet in B flat by Alfred Hill, the Australian 
composer, It is» based on Maori (New Zealand) themes 
and consists of four movements. The real musical content 
was brought out with excellent effect by the Zoellner 
Quartet. Works by Skilton, Glazounoff and Sinding were 
also on the program. An enthusiastic audience testified 
to its enjoyment by prolonged applause. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Oskar Rust introduced Charles 
Brod, youthful violinist of marked talent, in recital re- 
cently before an enthusiastic audience which completely 
filled the Kempner Theatre. He was assisted by Aletha 
Jones at the piano. Mr. Brod, whose teacher is a product 
of the Ovide Musin studios, New York, showed himself 
to be a serious student of exceptional gifts. Of special 
interest on his program was a “Berceuse et Duetto” by Mr. 
Rust, composed for and dedicated to his brilliant pupil. 
Mr. Brod was assisted by Mrs. Keene Lewis, soprano; 
Mrs. Will Henniger, contralto; Will H. Laubach, tenor; 
Charles C. McClue, bass; Mrs. F. M. Huckleberry, accom- 
panist, and Dorothy Elkins, alto. Miss Elkins was en- 
joyable in the aria, “O Mio Fernando,” from Donizetti’s 
“La Favorita.” 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Lowell, Mass.—Under the direction of Eusebius G 
Hood, the Lowell Choral Society gave its midwinter 
concert on Tuesday evening, January 23, at Keith’s 
Theatre. The works presented were Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words of Christ” and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Wed 
ding. Feast of Hiawatha,” excellently sung by Mr. 
Hood’s fine choral forces. They were assisted by Belle 
Godshalk, soprano; John Barnes Wells, tenor; Charles 
N. Granville, baritone; the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
and Wilfred Kershaw, pianist. Each of the soloists 
scored a decided personal success with the audience, 
both in their solo numbers and in the short program 
of songs which was interspersed between the two choral 
works. For this interlude—as it were—Mr. Wells sang 
Harriet Ware’s “Alone I Wander,” two of his own com- 
positions, and Campbell-Tipton’s “If I Were King.” 

Miss Godshalk was heard in Salter’s “Her Love Song,” 
Kramer’s “There Is a Garden in Her Face,” and Alice 
Fish’s “Joy,” which is dedicated to Miss Godshalk. Her 
audience was especially pleased with this last. Mr. 
Granville was heard in songs by Hines, Burleigh and 
Spross. Music lovers are grateful to Mr. Hood for 
another real musical treat. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Mason City, Ia.—On Wednesday evening, January 3, 
the Philharmonic Society of 100 voices under the direction 
of Prof. Edward Albert Patchen, gave a fine rendition of 
Handel’s “The Messiah” before an audience of over a 
thousand music lovers at the Cecil Theatre. The society 
was assisted by the orchestra of the Grinnell School of 
Music and by Helen Axe Brown-Stephens, soprano; Har- 
riet Jane MacConnell, contralto; M. J. Brines, tenor, and 
Edward Clarke, bass, all of Chicago. Bertha Bergren- 
Patchen did effective work at the piano. The Philhar- 
monic Society have begun rehearsals on “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ” by Dubois and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise,” both of these to be sung about Easter time.—— 
The San Carlo Opera Company gave an excellent produc- 
tion of Verdi’s “Aida,” on Thursday evening, January 18 
at the Cecil Theatre, under the auspices of the Philhar- 











CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





COMPOSITION RECITAL 


MANA ZUCCA 


ASSISTED BY EMINENT ARTISTS 
Saturday Evening, March 17th, 1917 


AT &15 AEOLIAN HALL 


Tickets $2.00, $1.00, 50c. Boxes $25.00 
For Sale at Box Office or 4 West 130th Street 


Management of DANIEL MAYER Knabe Piano Used 


PHILHARMONIC 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Next Friday Afternoon at 2.30 
quomar NOVAES 
Widor, Symphony for Orchestra and Organ with/Chas. Gilbert Spross 
Tickets at Box Office Felix F. Leifels, Manager 














Arnemann Recital 


MARGUERITE ARNEMANN, Soprano 
announces a 


SONG RECITAL 
Monday evening, Feb. 5th, 8.45 o’clock 
Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 


Assisted by 
KARL BARLEBEN, Violinist 


Steinway Grand Used 





Theodore Lindorff at the piano 





John McCormack’s 


next New York appearance 
will be at CARNEGIE HALL 
Sunday Afternoon February 11th 





SEVENTH BILTMORE 


FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALE 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9, AT 11 


CARUSO 


Belle STORY Clarence BIRD 


Reserved Seats $3. BoxSeats $5. Now on sale at office of 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway KNABE PIANO 


COSMOPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY, Inc. 


First New York Performance 


“CARMEN” 


Monday Evening, February 5, Garden Theatre 
Madison Avenue at 27th Street 








COME ic cwriecseess Mile. Wittkowska 
Don Jose.......Andre Enrico Arensen 
Escamillo......... -Auguste Bouillies 
ee Ee ee irnaldo Conti 


“Rigoletto,’’ Evening 6th, 8th, 10th 
“Carmen,” Evening 7th, 9th, Afternoon 10th 
Ticket sale now open at Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Ine. 


Offices 1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 
Commencing January 29 also at Box Cffice 














Eleanor SPENCER 


PIANIST | 
RECITAL, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
FEBRUARY 10, AEOLIAN HALL 


(Program on another page in this issue) 





Tickets at Box Office and Manager's Office. } 


Management: Antonio Sawyer, Inc., Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Special Rates to Students. | 


Mason and Hamlin Piano Used 








Where to dine after the Concerts 


THE VOGUE 
RESTAURANT 


48th Street and Broadway 


WM. LEON, Manager 























monic Society. Mary Kaestner headed the cast in the title 
role, her vocal and histrionic ability explaining the very 
evident favor with which her efforts were received. _ 

Nashville, Tenn.—(Sce letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Newark, N. J. 
issue. ) 

Northampton, Mass. 
this issue.) 

Orange, N. J.—Loretta del Valle, soprano, gave an 
interesting recital at the Armory, assisted by Paul Eisler 
at the piano, under the auspices of the Orange Council, 
Knights of Columbus. Her program included arias from 
“Traviata” and “Lakme,” and songs by Brahms, Gilbert, 
Eckert and Johann Strauss, her excellent singing arousing 
much enthusiastic applause from her audience. Mr. Eisler 
contributed to the program the Liszt arrangement of the 
Liebestod from “Tristan und Isolde.” 

Oxford, Ohio.—Carl Friedberg’s recital at Western 
College, Monday evening, January 8, was an event of more 
than usual interest. His program included compositions by 
Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms and Chopin, which he 
played with the tonal beauty and the breadth of inter- 
pretative ability for which his work has come to be known. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Phoenix, Ariz.—Mme. Schumann-Heink gave a most 
enjoyable recital on Monday evening, January 15, at 
the Elks Theatre, before a large and enthusiastic audi 
ence. The concert was a rare treat, containing many 
favorite compositions, especially among the German 
Lieder.—_—On February 2, the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, eonductor, will give a con- 
cert in the Columbia Theatre, under the management of 
Eugene Redewill. ese 

Rochester, N. Y.—The K. D. E. Conservatory has 
been fortunate in securing as a member of the faculty 


(See letter on another page of this 


(See letter on another page of 


Jan Rubini, violinist. Mr. Rubini recently played a two 
weeks’ solo engagement at the Piccadilly Theatre with 
much success. So numerous were the demands for his 
services as a teacher, that Mr. Rubini has decided to 
locate here. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
this issue.) 

Scranton, Pa.—Maria Barrientos delighted a very 
large and representative audience at the Strand, Friday 
evening, January 19. An excellent program served to dis 
play her splendid art. David Hochstein, as assisting art 
ist, also pleased, being likewise accorded a warm reception 

A benefit musicale was given recently at the home of 
Mrs. H. C. Shafer. Among those who appeared were 
Margaret Shafer, soprano; Ruth Wolfe, soprano; Claud 
Isaacs, boy soprano, and Ruth Richmond, pianist 

Sacramento, Cal. 
Saturday Club took place at the Sacrament 


(See letter on another pax 


1} 


The annual luncheon jinks of the 


Hotel on 


January 13. To use the expression put by the presi 
dent, Mrs. Charles Mering, the affair was “delightfully 
foolish.” The Schubert Club is shortly to give its 


This singing soviety was organized last 
all 


second recital 
year and in its first recital won the admiration of 
who heard the splendid results accomplished ed 
ward Pease has been the director from the beginning 
and it is due to his splendid musicianship and persona! 
magnetism that the organization has taken its place 
among the best societies of its kind on the Coast 

Homer Henley, vocalist and teacher, has been called to 
fill some important church positions in San Francise 
as well as some oratorio work. Mr. Henley has been 
a resident of Sacramento for ten years and has built 
up a large class there. He will move to the Bay City 
but will spend certain days of the week here for the 
benefit of those who desire his instruction Albert 

(Continued on page 26.) 








OPPORTUNITIES 





EXPERIENCED SELLERS TO SELL 
MUSICAL ARTISTS ON THE ROAD. 





I want to get in touch with energetic peo- 
ple who are capable of going out to towns 
where artists are booked and co-operating 
with the local management. Good salary 


to the right people. References desired and 
furnished. 


Address O. N. L., care of publish and 





composer of means: / a 
publishing firm which is equipped and 
well enough connected in the trade to 





A reliable music 
concert 


WANTED—By a 


distribute piano and vocal 





Two young men or two young women 
who are capable of going on the road in 


MusSIcAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New music, the author | to act as financial the interests of concert artists and ar 
York City. : backer. Address “H. S. H.,” care of ranging concerts and co-operating with 

; Musicav Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New the local managers giving concert 

York, stating terms and facilities. courses. Tact and ability is necessary 

WANTED—By an amateur musician and and only those having the necessary 


qualifications and experience will be con 
sidered Address “Q. R. S.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


organization. 
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Schelling, Pianist and Composer 


During the week ending Sean 20, Ernest Schelling 
ippeared in St, Paul, Milwaukee and Philadelphia. As 
ial, he was warmly received and the St. Paul Pioneer 
e him the following high praise in comparing him 


Paderewski: “There was much the same passion for 
t contrasts; the same genius for evoking sensations 
it can only be explained in terms of color. In fact, one 
| grope for the aid of other arts in order to express 
thing of the ‘effect that these two men produce by their 
Of Mr. Schelling’s recent composition, “Impres- 

the Chicago Herald said 
m" work { Ernest Schelling is of extraordinary power. Such 
would do honor to the most distinguished representative of 
| pean art; it does honor to its composer and to America. The 
un of writing variations which shall be typical of certain peop le 
already had been carried into effect by Sir Edward Elgar. 
1 helling goes further e does not content himself with pic- 


his score and events. You 


ple; he 


¥ $0DER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 

for ber correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 

prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. 


Write for booklet. 
Metrepoliten Opere House, 1425 Broadway, New York Phone. 6271 Bryant 


CARUSON 


Art of Singing 


brings to places 














Endorsed by Messrs. Caruso, Polacco, Scotti, Amato, 
Segurola and De Luca of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Residence Studio: 


Broadway, corner 70th Street 
Telephone Columbus 2922 


“The Nevada,” 
New York 














The God Who Made Himself 


Introduction to the Psychology of Music 


By GEORGE EDWARDS 
Published serially 
Subscription in advance one dollar 
Write for sample chapters 


Oswald C. Coffman, Publisher, San Diego, Cal. 


























even MABORN Classes Prone 
East °C —— Murray 
43rd oO te Hill 
Street raining 4315 





the present season will continue 
instruction in every branch of 
“Lohengrin,” Aida,” “Cav- 


On account of the demand, 
until July rst Individual 
Operatic Art. In active preparation: 
alleria,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Trovatore,” “Faust,” “Bohéme,” 

“Carmen,” “Madam Butterfly,” “Pagliacci,” “Tosca,” “Louise.” 
Public performances to be given throughout the year. Pupils 
may enter at any time. Send for booklet. 


Personal Direction, MILTON ABORN 

















The Beautiful Tone Quality 
of the 


gehnin 





was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named 
‘‘An Artistic Triumph”’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, 425 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or 
write to us for name of re- 
presentative in your city. 








AGENTS ALL OVER THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN AUSTRALIA 























euall find nothing more thrilling in modern literature than the 
representation in these “imovressions” of the march of the German 
army through Belgium in 1914. 


I SEE THAT— 


John McCormack breaks box office records. 

Philharmonic plays all-Wagner program. 

A comic opera by Otto Goritz is to be produced at the 
Metropolitan this spring. 

America is to hear the “Band from the Trenches.” 

Mary Garden's first appearance in the “movies” 
as Salome. 

Strauss’ “The Beautiful Unknown,” 
can premiére in Hartford. 

Caruso is to appear with the Cincinnati Symphony. 

Lang’s prize symphony will have its first Philadelphia 
performance next Sunday. 

Rudolph Ganz attracted the largest audience 
attended a piano recital in Wichita. 

John Powell’s “Sonata Teutonica,” was given its first pub- 
lic performance. 

Daniel Mayer celebrated the twenty-seventh anniversary 
of his entrance into the managerial field. 

Tina Lerner is touring the Hawaiian Islands. 

Detroit is to have a great auditorium. 

The Volpe Institute establishes a school for grand opera. 

soston hears premiére of Ballentine’s symphonic poem. 

Minneapolis Symphony has difficulty in leaving home. 

Dr. Carl gives reception for Joseph Bonnet. 

Dufranne, Journet and Maguenat sailed last Sunday for 
Bordeaux. 

Galli-Curci sang with Caruso. 

There is a movement to establish a “National Week of 
Song.” 

Titta Ruffo is now a soldier. 

Granville Bantock’s new “Hebridean” 

at Liverpool. 

opera season at 

cember 27. 

“Of the Metropolitan,” 
nation. 

Mana Zucca compositions are winning much favor. 








is to be 


was given its Ameri- 


that ever 


symphony was heard 


The San Carlo, Naples, opened De- 


is to be a jealously guarded desig- 


Giocondo Fino’s opera, “Campane a Gloria,” was well 
received at premieére. 

Gliere and Glazounoft visit Moscow. 

Turin hears Ravasenga’s one act opera. 

Kussewitzky plays contrabass concerto by Mozart. 

The Zoellner Quartet is introducing composer Frank 


Bridge to Americans. 
New York Philharmonic 
Nutshell.” 
Leipsic has a Reger Society. 
A Brahms festival is to be held in Berlin, in May. 
Arthur Nikisch and the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra 
have been concertizing in Switzerland. 
Two new Weingartner works are to be performed in 
Vienna shortly i. Owe: 


. ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 25.) 
Elkus, director of the McNeill Club, has returned from 
a vacation spent for the most part in New York, and 
will get his men in line for a recital in the near future. 

-—Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Martine have hit a new pace for 
Sacramento in their new methods for piano instruction, 
many of which are entirely original with these splendid 
teachers.——J ust how to best entertain the musical fra- 
ternity in general is a topic which confronts the music 
teachers of Sacramento in view of the coming conven- 
tion.——-Emelie Christine Rulison gave her semi-annual 
violin students recital recently——Jeno Sevely, the 
young Hungarian violinist, has taken charge of the 
Orpheum Orchestra here. 

ta Barbara, Cal.—Under the direction of Mrs, 
E. F, Herbert, who has been instrumental in bringing 
to this city much of the best in musical talent, M. Tiva- 
dar Nachez, violinist, and Dr. Charles Harriss, pianist, 
gave a recital on anuary 18, at the Potter Theatre. This 
was Mr. Nachez’s first public appearance in America 
and a large audience made him welcome. The program 
included the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor, two 
composotions by Dr. Harriss, “Romance” and “Valse 
Capricieuse,” both in manuscript, and two compositions 
by the violinist, “Serenade,” still in manuscript, and 

“Danses Tziganes.” In the concerto Mr. Nachez was 
accompanied by Georges Clerbois at the piano.—— 
Events scheduled on the Philharmonic course are, Feb- 
ruary I, Julia Culp; February 23, the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, and March 5, Louis Graveure. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—On Monday evening, January 22, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a concert in the 
Wieting Opera House before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The program was well selected and given with 
more than usual charm and power.——The organ at the 
First Baptist Church is to be. enlarged by the addition of 
an orchestral section of ten. stops, making the complete 
organ have eighty-five speaking stops. It will then be the 
largest organ in the state outside of New York City. The 
church is also to install a practice organ of two manuals 
and twenty-one stops for the use of the pupils of Charles 
M. Courboin, organist of the church, and others————The 
second biennial contest for young professional musicians 


will play Grainger’s “In a 





arranged by the National Federation of Musical Clubs was 
held in the First Baptist Church, January 25, under the 
direction of Mrs. William Jerome ‘Lewis, of this city. The 
judges were: Vocal, Ruth Thayer Burnham, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton White, and Prof. Frank Ormsby; violin, Prof. Conrad 
Becker, Melville Clark, and Wilbur Van Duyn; piano, W. 
Grant Egbert (Ithaca Conservatory of Music), A. Kath- 
leen King, and Charles M. Courboin. 

Utica, N. Y.—The Maennerchor Society gave its an- 
— anniversary recital in Maennerchor Hall on January 
8, under the leadership of Prof. N. Zarth. The leading 
soloist was Daisy Connell, the coloratura soprano, who 
was heard in several arias and a group of songs. Her 
work was highly praised by the Utica papers, and she 
may appear before the club again next spring. 

Winnipeg, Canada.—An interesting concert was given 
at the Women’s Musical Club recently by a number of 
students. Those who participated were Sadie Solotog, 


Gabrielle Mollot, Lulu Putnich, Sarah Leonie, Elsa 
Cherniavsky, Anna Moncrieff, Rosalie Brittan and 


A program which included numbers by 
Chaminade, Schubert, Schumann, Singalee, Grieg and 
Verdi-Liszt, closed with a trio for string and _piano 
(Haydn) effectively played. 


Marie Lord. 














CLAUDIA MUZIO 


Leading Soprano Metropolitan Opera Company 





“Without a doubt, Mme. Muzio is an artist of 
much promise, who brings with her great talent, 
beauty, a remarkable voice, and youth.”—WN. Y. 
Staats- Zeitung, Dec. 5 (translation.) 





MANAGEMENT : 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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A BLIZZARD TO WISH THE MINNE- 
APOLIS SYMPHONY “GOOD LUCK” 





Organization Starts Its Western Trip Under Difficulties 





The beginning of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra’s 
midwinter tour was attended with features almost tragic. 
The organization was to leave Minneapolis at 6:45 on Sun- 
day evening, January 2ist, after the regular Sunday after- 
noon Popular Concert. When Sunday morning dawned, 
however, Minneapolis found itself in the grasp of the 
worst blizzard in the history of the city. In the early 
afternoon it was still possible to reach the center of the 
city if one took many and devious routes and allowed 
plenty of time. The Auditorium had been sold out for 
the concert, but at 3:30, the advertised time for the program 
to begin, not over fifty per cent. of the audience had been 
able to reach the hall. The concert was given in its en- 
tirety, however, the members of the orchestra having all 
managed to get there by almost superhuman efforts. In 
some cases the men living in the outskirts had left home 
at 10 in the morning and walked many miles. 

By 5 o’clock the street car traffic was completely tied 
up, and at 6 o'clock the officials of the railroad that was 
to take the orchestra out of town notified the orchestra 
management that it was a human impossibility to make 
the move. The orchestra was, nevertheless, ordered to 
report to their chartered sleepers at the depot, and after 
some hurried conferences between the railroad officials 
and Managers Heighton and Stein of the orchestra, it was 
decided to pull the train out just as soon as it was at all 
possible to do so. Meanwhile every train out of Min- 
neapolis for that night was annulled and not another wheel 
moved. At 2 o’clock two engines tried to pull the orchestra 
special out of the depot, but the train was frozen to the 
tracks. However, shortly before 9 a majestic train of 
four engines and four cars steamed out into the blinding 
snow storm behind a snow plow, everything covered from 
roof to wheel with ice and tons of snow—the only train 
that left Minneapolis that night. Some delay was encoun- 
tered in getting through the St. Paul yards, but after 
leaving there very good time was made and the “North 
Pole” special arrived in Urbana, IIl., the first stop at 6:30 
p. m. on Monday. 

Meanwhile the audience at the University of Illinois 
that had been gathered in the Auditorium for the adver- 
tised matinee, were being held and entertained by an im- 
promptu program given by the faculty. A combination of 
the afternoon and evening program was given at 8:15 and 
the orchestra pulled out at midnight for Memphis, Tenn. 

Since leaving Urbana, the orchestra is not liable to run 
into the sort of weather that delayed its start as the tour 
this year takes it to California by way of New Orleans, 
through Texas and back via Salt Lake and Denver. The 
regular season will be resumed in Minneapolis on Friday 
evening, February 23rd, with Jacques Thibaud as soloist. 





Granberry Pupils Heard 

On Saturday afternoon, January 20, an interesting chil- 
dren’s recital was given in Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, by players from the Granberry Piano School, George 
Folsom Granberry, director. The assisting artists were 
Mary Craig, soprano, and J. Thurston Noe, organist. Mr. 
Noe opened the program with Nevin’s “The Tragedy of a 
Tin Soldier.” Then followed compositions by Schultz, 
MacDowell, Heller, Chopin, Bach, Mozart, Weber, Mueller, 
Faelten, Gurlitt, Baumfelder, Kunz, Haydn, Loth, Grieg 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Those whose names appeared 
on the program as participants were Arleta Baker, Doro- 
thea Bogart, Myrtle Brockmaier, Catherine Burnier, Ersily 
Caire, Reynett Caire, Mildred Curtin, Katherine Driggs, 
Esther Duys, May Jeffrey, Ruth Jeffrey, Mary Kemp, 
Helen Mackenzie, Victoria Rountree, Mary Snow, Mary 
Steichen, Madeline Wintermute, Katherine Yaeger, Eliza 
beth Hand, Vesta Banks, Luella Duys, Virginia O'Malley, 
Joseffa Sheahan, Catherin Sprong, Marion Sacht, Elizabeth 
Boice, Margaret Boice, Doris Driggs, Helen Duncan, 
Robert Duncan, Catherine Freese, William Greenman, Jr.., 
Lothian Kerr, Robert O’Brien, Edward O'Malley, Barbara 
Smith, Alfred Stevens, Ashton Stone, Marion Stone, Ruth 
Weeks, Ethel Hirsch, John Kemp, Matilda Mayer, Anna 
Scudder, Dorothy Westfall, John Woodbridge and Sylvia 
Woodbridge. Miss Craig sang Mozart’s “Dear Little 
Prince, Go to Sleep,” Schubert’s “Wandering,” and a group 
of Polish, American and Scotch folksongs. The recital 
givers were also assisted by Charlie Mae Cross, Helen 
Jalkut, Alice B. McCartney, Helen Oliver, Agnes Traynor 
and Mrs. F. L. Thompson. 





Percy Hemus Eulogized by Fay Foster 


The following is from the pen of Fay Foster, which 
appeared in the January issue of The Clef: 

Percy Hemus has given two recitals and this affords me the 
opportunity of saying some of the good things I have thought about 
him so long. For my admiration for his work is not new, it dates 
back four years to the time when I heard him sing out west in 
St. Joseph, Mo., just after my long exile in Europe. 

I said then, “Here is a singer, here is an interpreter, here is 
an artist, here is a man I wan to sing my songs.” (None of them 
were wri at that time, but that was a detail to me.) 

Since tin I have heard him often, always with increased pleasure, 
for his voice is more beautiful and his art riper today than ever 
before. 

About one thing everybody is agreed, Perey Hemus is in a “class 
by himself.” He is unique. He follows the lead of no one. His 
programs are—different; he is—different. He sings no songs be- 
cause they are “popular” and puts on no composer because he or 
she is a “fad.” 

Having the strongest possible musical likes and dislikes, he stands 
or falls by his own judgment and this is what makes him—different. 

1s two concerts, one an entire American program, as is his 
annual custom, and one a mixed program, were musical treats. 

Mr. Hemus was the pioneer in “all American programs” and 
thereby drew down upon his devoted head the lightnings of cen- 
sure from the critics, who objected to having the ancient regime of 
program making distyrbed and who didn’t think American music 
was “any good, anyhow.” .. . 

But every year he has forced recognition of his American prop- 
aganda, others have followed his lead, and now American music 
and American composers receive a meed of respect for which their 
thanks are principally due to “Percy Hemus, trail blazer’’—and we 
all owe him a never repayable debt of gratitude. . 


Both recitals were eng oy! satisfying. That means much; no 
ittle more or a little less, or anything in 


wish that he had done a 
any way different. 
here were no “affectations” and no “exaggerations,” but decid- 


edly a de rture from the old fashioned stage manner, both of 
— a singing, for which I, with many others, am truly 
ankful, 





James Goddard to Make Western Trip 
Through February and March 


James Goddard, the well known basso of the Chicago 
Opera Association, will leave Chicago February 14 for 
an extended trip through the West, during which he will 
give recitals at Sterling and Greely, Col.; Tuscon and 
Douglas, Ariz.; Hollywood, Santa Ros® and Grass Valley, 
Cal.; Everett and Spokane, Wash.; Butte and Bozeman, 
Mont.; Boise and Pocatello, Idaho; Salem, Ore.; Ogden, 
Logan and other points in Utah. About April 1, Mr. God- 
dard returns to Chicago to fill several concert and oratorio 
dates, and early in May he leaves again for the Pacific 
Coast, where he will give approximately 100 recitals. Mr. 
Goddard’s remarkable voice, which combines the qualities 
of both bass and baritone, makes him unusually interesting 
in recital. Mr. Goddard will be assisted by Robert Yale 
Smith as pianist and accompanist. 





Alexander Bloch’s Pupils’ Recital 





Alexander Bloch, violinist, gave a students’ recital at the 
residence of Mrs. J. M. Proskouer, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, January 28. The work of the young artists 
was commendable throughout, and reflected great credit 
upon their teacher. The program contained compositions 
by Joseph Bloch, Schubert, Handel, Drdla, Martini-Kreis- 
ler, Rode, Vieuxtemps, Beethoven, Viotti, Dvorak, Corelli, 
and Saint-Saéns. 


Marcia van Dresser Completes Operatic 
Engagements and Begins Concert Tour 





Marcia van Dresser, soprano, recently closed a most suc- 
cessful operatic season as a member of the Chicago Opera 
Association, appearing in principal roles in a number of 
Wagnerian operas. Miss van Dresser is a great favorite 
among music lovers today, not only in opera, but in con- 
cert as well. After her strenuous operatic season, this 
artist now is starting her concert tour and is booked for 
a number of important musical events in various parts 
of the country. Her first New York recital, formerly 
scheduled for October, will take place March 5 at Aeolian 
Hall. On February 24, Miss van Dresser will be heard at 
a big musicale to be given in Washington, D. C. During 
the same month she will sing in Philadelphia, Bryn Mawr 
and a number of other Pennsylvania towns. During Feb- 
ruary and March she will remain in the East and at the 
end of March she will start for the Middle West and 
the South to appear in“a number of big festival concerts. 
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EVENTY-FIVE years ago Franz Liszt played a soul 


stirring Hungarian Rhapsody to an enthralled audi 
ence. As the last brilliant chords died away a great mas 
terpiece of musical interpretation died with them, ‘To-day 
we would value beyond words the ability to reproduce a) 


Liszt’s playing of his own great compositions 
we have lost forever the wonderful pianistic skill of such =f) 


giants as Liszt, Chopin and Rubinstein, we are able to ee 
preserve forever the playing of the great pianists of the 
present. Sparkling with the mingled warmth and technic 


of the fine pianist, 


. . . 
The Ampico Reproducing Piano 
renders the playing of great artists just as if they 
their spirit fingers were pressing the keys 
a lever to invoke in 
you on the i 
your home wie 


The Ampico may be had in the celebrated 
Knabe, Grand or Upright, at prices from 
$1,200 to $1,950. 


Convenient Terms of Payment. _ 
Pianos and Players in Exchange. 


You are cordially invited to hear the Ampico. 
Daily Concerts in the Ampico Studio. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYM- 
PHONY BEGINS TOUR 


Excellent Farewell Programs—Casals and Van 
Vliet, Soloists—Griffee Scores in “Pagliacci” 
—String Quartet Again Emphasizes 

Efficiency —Thursday Musical En- 
joys Pianist 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 22, 1917. 
No better arranged and rendered program was ever given 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, than the one at the Auditorium, on January 19. 
Each and every movement of the Kalinnikow symphony, 
in G minor, was given care ful and impressive inter- 
pretation, In Enesco’s Roumanian rhapsody, No. 2 in D 
major, op. 11, founded on Hungarian folksongs, every 
phrase and echoing phrase, with their many tonal qualities 
were emphasized. George Schumann's overtures, “Spring- 
time of Love,” closed the program and sent all home in a 
happy mood, most optimistic for the splendid success of the 

forthcoming tour to the West Coast 

Pablo Casals, cellist, was soloist 


Van Vliet, Soloist With Orchestra 


Through the heaviest snow storm that Minneapolis has 
seen in forty years a representative audience gathered Sun- 
day afternoon, January 21, to bid the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra farewell before its departure for its mid 
winter trip to the West Coast. Many were attracted to hear 
the soloist, Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, who showed anew 
that he has full control of his chosen instrument. He 
played with much reserve and fine expression the first con- 
certo, in A minor, of Saint-Saéns. It goes without saying 
that he received tremendous applause and that he respond- 
ed with his usual graciousness, 

The orchestra was at its best and played an inspiring pro- 
gram. Directly after the concert, the members tried to 
start on the midwinter tour, but were delayed hours by the 
A snow plow went ahead of the special train 


No. I, 


heavy snow. 
to Urbana, lil 
Jan Hal Griffee Scores in “Pagliacci” 

A delightful evening was spent January 19 at the Elks’ 
Club when twenty-five pupils of Mrs. Jean Griffee gave the 
opera “Pagliacci,” in Italian. The star of the performance 
was Jan Hal Griffee, son of the producer, who sang the 
leading role in a manner far to exceed highest expecta- 
tions. His voice is adequate to the part; he has it under 
excellent control and the ease and finish of his singing 
would do credit to a singer of international renown. He 
has the real baritone quality. A brilliant future undoubt- 
edly awaits him, Inez Williamson is a soprano who did 
credit to the role of Nedda and brought many compliments 
to her teacher. Henry Christopher sang Canio in a delight- 
ful way, and the chorus entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion and sang well. Mrs. Griffee’s regular studio accom- 
panist, Leo Murphy, is on the West Coast for the winter, so 
Ernest Golden has a happy substitute, 


Minneapolis String Quartet Enjoyed Again 


The Minneapolis String Quartet was heard on the eve- 
ning of January 16, at the Unitarian Church. The very 
enjoyable program will remain long in the memory of the 
auditors. The members of the quartet are leaders in their 
respective section with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. Richrad Czerwonky, first violin; Franz Dicks, sec- 
ond violin; Karl Scheurer, viola, and Cornelius van Vliet, 
cello. The Brahms string quartet in A minor was given 
much better than when it was played by this quartet before. 
rhis quartet has a notably fine ensemble. Smooth tone and 
delicate nuance characterize its playing. The Max Reger 
quartet, op. 1090, was played in so finished and altogether 
artistic way as to quite defy criticism. 


Pianist Holds Interest of Thursday Musical 


pianist, was the bright, shining star 
at the meeting of the Thursday Musical, January 18, at the 
First Baptist Church. She was soloist a few Sundays ago 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and made a very 
favorable impression upon the auditors. Adelaide Pierce, 
a pure contralto, sang a group of songs and received well 
deserved ap splatise. Carrie Zumbach-Bliss and Louise 


Lupien Jenkins were proficient accompanists R. A, 


Theodora Troendle, 


A Canadian View of Evelyn Starr 


Shortly before coming to New York for her third and 
last recital of the season, Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian 


violinist, played a send off for some of her soldier friends 
in Nova Scotia. A gallant officer of the Nova Scotia High- 
land Brigade, Sergt. J. D. Logan, unhesitatingly lays aside 
the sword for the moment, and expresses himself in the 
Nova Scotian Highlander of a recent date: 

“Capacity House” and “S. R. O.” signs are weak phrases by 
which to indicate the size of the eae that gathered in, around 
and about the Y. M. C. A. annex last Tuesday night to give a 
Nova Scotia highland brigade welcome to Evelyn Starr, Nova 
Scotia’s only virtuose violinist and one of Canada’s authentic 
queens of the bow. 

Fully 1,200 soldiers, including officers and men, must have listened 
to the entrancing, transporting, and, at times, technically astounding 
music which this young queen of the bow drew from the soul of 
the king of stringed instruments. 

They filled the regular seatings, 
standing room, lined,up the writing lec 
took up eel wae Ds al on rafters, window ledges, stood in 
tiers outside the open doors and windows, and then stood up on 
improvised stands, barrels, boxes and what not raised on the outside 
in front of the open windows, and finally, they pre-empted all 
the room possible in the annex anteroom, back of the stage! In 
addition, hundreds had to be turned away, quite unable to get 
within hearing distance of the musical wizard whose witching spell 
of personal youth and charm and of winning and ravishing tones 
enthralled the thousand music lovers who found place within the 
auditorium of the annex. 

Amongst modern women violinists in the English speaking world, 
England has produced Marie Hall; America, Maud Powell and 
Canada two—Kathleen Parlow, of Calgary, Alberta, and Evelyn 
Starr, of Wolfville, Nova Scotia; and all of them have won de- 
served international reputation as virtuoso artists both as recital 
soloists and as soloists in concerted music with the world’s great 
symphonic orchestras. 

Miss Starr chose her program wholly from the modern romantic 
composers, such as would readily appeal to a mixed audience, which 
would be enthralled by beautiful melody, warm, sensuous harmony, 
pure singing tone, and dexterous display of runs, trills, pizzicatos, 
violin harmonics and all adroit technical marvels’ with ‘fingers and 
the bow. Miss Starr satisfied the sense of wonder as much as 
the sense of beauty—and what were merely astounding feats of 
technic took their place beside music which was ore pow- 
erful over the heart and imagination. . At the close a 


pened the aisles to capacity 
ges all around the auditorium, 
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thousand Nova Scotia highland voices gave three rousing cheers 
and a tiger for Miss Starr, as much to indicate their appreciation 
of her art as to signalize her popularity in the hearts of her soldier 
countrymen. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Haensel and Jones announce that Margaret Matzenauer, 
“the Metropolitan’s greatest voice,” and Ethel Leginska, 
the brilliant young English pianist, will participate in the 
Ann Arbor Music Festival next May. Another artist of the 
Haensel and Jones’ list to appear in this festival is Chris- 
tine Miller, the popular contralto, who will sing the solo 
for that voice in Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” at Ann 
Arbor on May 3. 

On February 14, Belle 
will appear as soloist with the 
Philadelphia. 

Ethel Leginska, “the Paderewski of Women Pianists,” 
has just been engaged by the Contemporary Club, of New 
ark, N. J., for a date in March next. 


Godshalk, 
Wednesday 


the popular soprano, 
Music Club of 


A new Italian opera of patriotic cast, “Campane a Gloria” 
by Giocondo Fino, is reported to have been received with 
favor at its first performance which took place on Novem- 
ber 22, 1916, at the Politeama Chicarella, Turin, 
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Annual Festival Arrangements Progressing—Third 
Shaffer Concert—Sidney Baldwin Presents Pupil— 
Theo Karle With Lyric Club—Other News of 
Interest 


Newark, N. J., January 25, 1917. 

What with such artists as Eugen Ysaye, the great Bel- 
gian violinist; John McCormack, whose tremendous popu- 
larity seems ever on the increase; Mary Garden, famous 
throughout the world as a singer and actress, and Andrea 
Sarto, basso, formerly of the Metropolitan ‘Opera Com- 
pany, already engaged to appear as soloists, the next festi- 
val of the Newark Festival Association promises to be 
even finer than that of last year. At a recent rehearsal 
of the chorus, four new choruses were taken up, three of 
them from Rubinstein’s Biblical opera, “The Tower of 
Babel.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, January 17, the members of 
the association met and elected its board of trustees, un- 
der its new charter. The following were elected to serve 
one year: Wallace = Scudder, Frank C. Mindnich, 
George J. Kirwan, J. H. Bacheller, Col. Austen Colgate 
and G. Wisner - ag to serve two years, William T 
Carter, Jr., Spaulding Frazer, Louis Bamberger, George D. 
Smith, C. W. Feigenspan and Edwin S. Prieth; to serve 
three years, Frederick Erelinghuysen, Uzal H. McCarter, 
Franklin Conklin, Jr., T. W. Allen, Charles Grant Shaffer 
and Alfred L. Dennis. 

After the rehearsal that evening, Conductor and Mrs. 
Wiske entertained the members of the advisory board at 
their home. Ways and means for furthering of the inter- 
ests of the association were discussed. 


Another Interesting Shaffer Concert 


Wilma Sanda, soprano; Mildred Dilling, harpist, and 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone, provided the program at the 
third concert of this year’s series at the Eliot School. Miss 
Dilling is a favorite with Newark audiences, and her work 
on this occasion strengthened the previous opinion of her 
excellent work. Miss Sanda sang German, French and 
English folksongs, adding greatly to their enjoyment by 
her effective costumes and by. the explanatory remarks with 
which she prefaced her songs. Grace Anderson played her 
accompaniments. Mr. Tuckerman, aided by Henry M. 
Williamson at the piano, sang numbers by John, Turner- 
Maley, Burleigh, Morgan and Franke-Harling with excel- 
lent effect. The credit for these excellent programs be- 
longs to Charles Grant Shaffer, and judging by the enthu- 
siasm of the large audience, his efforts are thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 

Choral Society Meeting 


On Wednesday evening, January 17, the monthly meet- 
ing of the Newark Choral Society was held at the home 
of the president, Mrs. Benjamin Norton Scudder. The 
musical program included piano and vocal solos by Mrs. 
Richard Couper, Agnes Wharton, Mary V. Potter, Mrs. 
Ethel W. Tanner and Eduard Scherff. Emily Pierson, 
Mrs. Couper and Benjamin Norton Scudder, Jr., were 
the accompanists. This society which was organized last 
year, will give a musicale in April or May. The society is 
limited to a membership of fifty, under the musical direc- 
tion of Benjamin Norton Scudder, Jr. 


Carl Formes, Soloist With Symphony Orchestra 


Carl Formes, baritone, was the soloist at the concert of 
the Newark Symphony Orchestra, which was given in the 
Palace ‘ballroom. Mr. Forbes has a voice of wide range 
and good quality and his singing of the aria “Eri Tu” from 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball” made a fine impression. At his sec- 
ond appearance he was heard in a group which included 
songs by Burleigh, Hildach, Brahms, German and _ Sibella. 
Formes studies with Herbert Witherspoon. Marked im- 
provement was noticeable in the work of the orchestra un 
der the direction of Louis Ehrke. Very acceptable was 
the orchestral part of the program which consisted of Bee 
thoven’s “Coriolan” overture, Felix Mottl’s arrangement 
of the tamburin, menuetto and gigue of Gretry’s opera, 
“Cephale et Procris” and Schumann’s first symphony in 
B flat 

Robert Lortat Heard 


Robert Lortat, pianist, and Elizabeth Howry, soprano, 
rs an interesting recital in the studios of Mrs. William 
. Nelson, in Orange, N. J. The affair was for the benefit 
a the fund being raised in this country for wounded 
French soldiers. Mr. Lortat delighted his audience with 
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his excellent artistry, and Miss Howry, a pupil of Mme. 
Sembrich, was equally successful. 


Wiggers Compositions Heard 


Compositions by Alvin S. Wiggers, of Nashville, Tenn., 
made up the program at a recent concert of the Newark 
Musicians’ Club, held in Recital Hall. This was the first 
concert of the season, and it is understood that two con- 
certs will be devoted to compositions of local creative art- 
ists who are members of the Newark Musicians’ Club. 


Baldwin Pupil Pleases 


Kathleen Spernow, pianist, pupil of Sidney A. Baldwin, 
gave a recital at Mr. Baldwin's studio, assisted by Olivia 
Rosalynde Snedeker, soprano. Miss Spernow played com- 
positions by Debussy, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Rhein- 
berger, Rachmaninoff and Chopin in a manner which 
reflected credit upon her teacher. Miss Snedeker sang 
numbers by Schlinder, Branscombe, LaForge and Rondal 
with equal success. 


Theo Karle With Lyric Club 


Theo Karle was the soloist at the first concert of the 
Lyric Club, Arthur B. Woodruff, conductor. The popular 
tenor sang numbers by Ponchielli, Handel, Rachmaninoff, 
Liza Lehmann, Mallinson, Loehr, accompanied by Ellmer 
Zoller at the piano. B. B. 


Paul Althouse Wins Cleveland in Song Recital 





Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan Opera Company tenor, 
made a profound impression on Monday last, January 22, 
at the famous Baghy Musicales at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 

His reception by the Studio Club, of Cleveland, on Jan- 
uary 18 last was especially cordial. Reports just received 
from Cleveland, from which these excerpts are quoted, 
agree that Mr. Althouse’s beautiful work outside of the 
opera house, entitles him to a foremost place among liv- 
ing tenors in concert. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
nature of James H. Rogers, says of Mr. 
ing: 


fhe star attraction was Paul Althouse, Metropolitan tenor, who 
contributed a good half of the evening’s offe rings and who won an 
emphatic and richly deserved success. Mr. Althouse’s voice is of 
beautiful texture, of notable volume, and seems to lend itself with 
equal ease to lyric and so called heroic uses. “Celeste Aida’? was 
Mr. Althouse’s first selection, and it was followed, later in the pro- 
gram, by as varied and well chosen a group of songs as one is 
not often fortunate enough to hear. It began with a glowing 
rendition of Strauss’ inspired “Heimliche Aufforderung,” and closed 
with a finely dramatic delivery of Hammond's “Pipes of Gordon’s 
Men,” with songs that voiced many moods in between. All dis 
closed in their utterance the admirable art of the singer and his 
power to hold his hearers, whether in songs of gently expressive 
nature or in music of bolder and more pungent character. 

The Cleveland Leader adds: 

Althouse’s voice seem to fill about every requirement that might 
be made of a tenor of the first rank. As to range, he soared off 
to a high C last night with a tone robust, pure and with apparently 
no more difficulty than was required by the lower ones, His diction 
is almost flawless and he is entitled to high ranking among the 
best interpreters of song before the public. Althouse made a dis 
tinct impression upon his audience. He is certain to become a big 
favorite in Cleveland. 


And the Cleveland Press says, in part: 


Paul Althouse was the artistic attraction of the program. His 
voice is one of pleasing Doss. and his use of it of finished artistry. 


over the well known sig- 
Althouse’s sing- 


Success of / Another Garrigue Pupil 


Esperanza Garrigue, the well known vocal teacher of 
New York, states that among the most beautiful voices she 
ever trained is that of Marie Froelich, a soprano of marked 
dramatic ability. She is the wife of Max Froelich, cellist, 
who is a member of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor. Mrs. Froelich came to Mme. 
Garrigue four years ago from the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, where she had received an excellent grounding 
under Professor Matteole. Her studies with Mme, Gar- 
rigue were interrupted, and Mrs. er returne d to the 
Garrigue studios last October. At Mme. Garrigue’s advice, 
she retired from the concert platform for a short time to 
take a course in technic, and her efforts have been well re- 
warded by splendid progress and the complete re aereien 
of her excellent voice. In this connection, Mme. Garrigue 
announces that Mrs. Froelich again is available for con- 
cert, oratorio and festival appearances. Edith Hallett- 
Frank is having as many as three concert calle for a single 
date, and is turning over her superfluous engagements to 
Mrs. Froelich. The latter is taking the grand opera course 
with Mme. Garrigue, having been encouraged by Cleofonte 
Campanini to study opera. She was brought to Campa- 
nini’s notice by Mme. Cavalieri, who heard her sing San- 
tuzza. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd's s Singing 
Praised in “The Messiah” 


Sergei Klibansky, teacher of Betsy Lane Shepherd, re- 
ceived the following letter from the conductor of “The 
Messiah” performance at Bluffton College, Ohio: 

My Dear Mr. Kiipansky—Let me say that, as already last sum 
mer at Madison Square Garden, I was delighted with Miss Shep- 
herd’s voice. She sang “Come unto Him” with a heauty of tone 
and a warmth of feeling that gripped every hearer, She is a 
delightful singer and pleased us especially because of her simple 
and unaffected, though effective manner. 

Thanking you very kindly for making it possible to use her and 
with best wishes, I am, Very sincerely, 

G. LeuMann 


Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio, January 18, 1917 


Gunster Again in New York 


Frederick Gunster, the distinguished tenor, has returned 
to New York after an absence of six weeks spent in Cali- 
fornia. On his way back home, Mr. Gunster took the op- 
portunity to stop over in Cincinnati, Chicago, Buffalo and 
Syracuse. The many friends of Frederick Gunster will be 
glad to know that his mother, though yet seriously ill in 

California, has sufficiently recovered to allow her son to re- 
turn to his art and again to accept concert and recital en- 
gagements. Mr. Gunster, as it is well known, is under the 
exclusive mana#ement of Haensel and Jones, 


CHERNIAVSKYS REPEAT THEIR 
NEW YORK SUCCESS 


Brilliant Trinity of Artists Applauded Enthusiastically 
by Large Audience 


Carnegie Hall was crowded on Tuesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 23, when the three Cherniavsky brothers made their 
second appearance here, and there was no doubt that the 
large attendance followed upon the very striking impres- 
sion which the brilliant artists created at their debut in the 
metropolis. 

The verdict of other cities and of other lands, regarding 
the ability of the Cherniavsky brothers, both in ensemble 
and solo work, now has been confirmed decisively by New 
York, for not only did the audience applaud the players 
with the utmost warmth, but also the professional re- 
viewers were uncommonly enthusiastic in their recorded 
praises. The Cherniav skys leaped into instant favor here 
and are sure to increase it mightily with each one of their 
future appearances before our public. Unfortunately, 
however, a series of engagements in Canada, Australia. 
and South Africa call them on tour almost immediately, 
and this region is not to hear the attractive musical organi- 
zation again until next season. 

At the more recent Carnegie Hall concert, the Cher- 
niavskys repeated their irresistibly temperatmental and 
generally fascinating performances. Schubert's trio, op. 90, 
proved that these versatile interpreters are at home not only 
in music requiring piquancy and verve, but also in scores 
reflecting classical dignity, gentleness, emotional con- 
tinence. The reading of the Schubert number revealed 
those characteristics and delighted the hearers also because 
of the wonderful delicacy and appeal which the Cher- 
niavskys put into their tone. The slow movement was 
poetry itself, a rarefied musical atmosphere suffusing the 
reading of the movement in every measure. In the gayer 
episodes, the scintillating technic, bounding vitality and 
marvelous accuracy of attack exhibited by the ensemblists 
made the audience rise to veritable rhapsodies of applause. 
Glinka’s “Russian Romance,” also played by the three, and 
a Brahms Hungarian dance, tossed off with amazing brio 
and intensity, furnished further concerted joys to the ap- 
preciative listeners. They overwhelmed the Cherniavskys 
with favor. 

That same magnetism and propulsiveness which distin- 
guish the Cherniavsky trio interpretations mark also their 


LEO, JAN ef MISCHEL CHE iy ‘eed BIDDING 
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FAREWELL TO HAW 
They are decorated with lais, a mark of re cetesed by friends 
at parting. 


per Sormnnene of solos. Mischel, the cellist, was heard in 
Goltermann’s A minor concerto, whose romantic contents 
gave him ample chance for the revealment of his sym- 
pathetic tone and his polished style. Leo Cherniavsky, in 
Ernst’s F sharp minor concerto, made deep effect, the 
sentimental as well as the joyously ebullient parts of the 
work finding him equally well prepared in point of tone 
and technic. His handling of the double stops compelled 
especial admiration from the connoisseurs. Jan, the 
pianist, elected to use a Chopin group as his medium, and 
demonstrated once more his varied interpretative qualities 
as well as his resourcefulness in the musical and mechani- 
cal phases of the piano playing art. 

It is a unique circumstance that a perfect trio organiza 
tion is made up of perfect soloists, but by virtue of their 
being together constantly from their earliest youth, the 
Cherniavskys represent such a dual phase in music. They 
constitute one of the really unconventional and omy A dee 
interesting concert attractions of today and deserve fully 
the remarkable receptions which fall to their lot whenever 
and wherever they perform. 


Zoellners Again Please Boston Audience 

The Zoellner Quartet played a very acceptable pro- 
gram at the Boston Art Club, January 14. This is the 
second time that the quartet has appeared in the series 
of Sunday afternoon musicales given by the club. The 
“Novelletten,” by Frank Bridge, may be reckoned as a 
distinct addition to the string quartet repertoire. 

The Zoellners showed a fine ensemble and a quality 
and refinement of tone which place them high in the 
ranks of quartet players. They should be special favor- 
ites with college and school audie nces. 


“A Florentine Tragedy” 

The one act opera by the young Italian composer, Rava- 
senga, which won the municipal prize of the city of Rome 
in 1915 and was first produced there at the Teatro Costanzi, 
is reported to have met with success when it was recently 
given at the Politeama Chiaerella, Turin. 
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McCORMACK AGAIN FRACTURES A 


BOX-OFFICE RECORD 


Largest Chicago Audience Hears Him at Auditorium—Eleanor Spencer Wins 
Favor—Gluschkin’s Impressive Debut—Mrs. Beach and Ernest Schelling Par- 


ticipate in Own Works—Musicians’ 


Club Presents Spiering; Also New 


Operettas—Mme. De Lima IIl—Vera Kaplun Aronson and Harold Henry 
to Give Chicago Recitals—Blanche Goode a Newcomer—Chicago 
Artists’ Activities—Schools’ Happenings—Myrtle Elvyn 
to Give Up Career 


Chicago, Ill., January 27, 1917 
as could possibly be crowded into the 
vast Auditorium were there last Sunday despite the in- 
clemency of the weather to hearken*to the idol of the 
American public, John McCormack. Not only was every 
regular seat occupied, but a number of chairs were placed 
in the orchestra pit and practically every inch of available 
wings being opened to their 
fullest extent—was filled, making up the largest throng 
McCormack has so far sung to here. Storms of applause 
greeted the irresistible tenor upon each appearance on the 
and at the conclusion of each number, and it is need- 
say that he doubled his program with repenmions 


As many people 


space on the stage—the 


stage 
less to 


———__—_ —, 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


KENHETH M. BRADLEY, President and Director 
EDGAR A. HELSON, Associate Director 


MUSIC 


EXPRESSION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


Unsurpassed Faculty of over 60 In- 
structors, many of international repu- 
tation, including 


Charios W. Clark 
Edger A Reisen 
Grace Stewart Potte: 
Rowland E. Leach Mae Julla Riley 

The Management announces the exclusive teaching en- 
gagements of EDWARD COLLINS, the distinguished American 
Pianist, and ANTONIO SALA, famous Spanish Cellist. 
The on Conservatory in Chicago maintaining its own student dormitories. 


Edgar A. Brazelton 
Herbert Miller 
Robert Yale Smith 
Justine Wegener 














For Catalog and further informr*ion, address: Edward H. Schwenker. Sec'y . 
LEADING 


SARGEANT pore 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
AUDITORIUM THEATRE CHICAGO, ILL, 


DAPHNE EDWARDS BELL 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Available Season 1916-17 60 Oak Avenue, River Forest. 


MAESTRO MARCEL CHARLIER 


Leading Conductor, Chicago Grand Opera Associati 

Covent Garden London; Theatre Royal de in ‘Monnate,”Brassla 
HAS OPENED A STUDIO at 612 Fine Arts Bldg., to prepare 
limited number of pupils for French and Italian Grand O 


Address, REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU, Cable Bldg., Chicago. 








and encores. He had arranged a program to please the 
layman and music lover alike, and delivered it with im- 
peccable art. Some exquisite singing was set forth in the 
Handel and Mozart selections with which McCormack 
opened his program, and proved that he is not alone at 
his best in Irish folksongs. 

Donald MacBeath as assisting artist Edwin 
Schneider as Accompanist did excellent work. 


Eleanor Spencer an Admirable Pianist 


A former resident of Chicago, Eleanor Spencer, came 
back to this city last Sunday afternoon after several years’ 
absence, to offer a piano recital at the Playhouse under 
F. Wight Neumann’s direction. Of her program the writer 
was able to hear only the Beethoven “Appassionata” sonata 
and the “Variations Serieuses” of Mendelssohn. In these 
the pianist accomplished some admirable work; her ample 
technic, charming tone, sincere and interesting renditions 
calling for only highest commendation. Despite several 
counter attractions a goodly audience came to the Play- 
house and welcomed heartily and most enthusiastically the 
young and talented pianist. Judging by her success at 
this recital, Miss Spencer will favor Chicago often with 
concert appearances, and she may always count on a warm 
reception, as she has made many friends here. 


Mischa Gluschkin Effects Chicago Debut 


Away over at the Garrick Theatre, Mischa Gluschkin, a 
gifted Russian violinist—who has this season located in 
Chicago—made his debut Sunday afternoon. For the pur- 
pose of this review, Mr. Gluschkin was heard in the 
Tartini G minor sonata, his opening number. As to his 
gifts there can be no doubt; he is the possessor of ade- 
quate technic which enables him to attack difficulties with 
considerable ease, and he draws from his instrument a 
tone of engaging charm. The abandon with which he 
dashed off the Tartini sonata left a lasting and admirable 
impression on his listeners, who were not lax in their ap- 
preciation of the young artist! He was assisted on the 
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CHIGAGO Residence ol 4504 Lake Park Avenue. 
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program by Agnes Nering, who disclosed a pleasing 
soprano voice in a group of Polish, Bohemian, Hungarian, 
German and English selections. William Lester’s accom- 
paniments were anything but excellent. 


Mrs. Beach at Piano in Own Quintet 


The feature of the program given Sunday afternoon at 
the Illinois Theatre by the Kneisel Quartet was Mrs. H 
H. A. Beach’s quintet in F sharp minor, with the composer 
at the piano. This quintet is but another gem from the 
pen of this prolific composer and is characteristic of her 
intellectuality and mastery of technical perplexities. 


Ernest Schelling and His “Variations” 


Ernest Schelling’s brilliantly orchestrated and extraor- 
dinary “Impressions (from an artist’s life) in the Form 
of Variations for Orchestra and Piano,” with the composer 
as soloist, was the bright spot in the fifteenth program of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra last week. As Frederick 
Stock had placed his work on one of last season's programs 
with the composer playing the solo parts, it would be idle 
again to go into detail as to its extraordinary power, save 
to say that the remarkable impression it first produced was 
but strengthened on a second hearing. Mr. Schelling and 
Frederick Stock’s musicians gave it the noble reading that 














THEODORE SPIERING, 

Soloist with the Chicago Musicians’ Club. 

it deserves, at the conclusion of which composer and con- 
ductor were brought out many times to acknowledge the 
acclamations of the delighted listeners. Masterly also was 
Schelling’s performance of the Paderewski Polish “Fan- 
taisie” at the end of the program. The orchestra gave 
stirring readings also of the Tschaikowsky “Francesca da 
Rimini” and Bach’s G major concerto, in which Stock in- 
terpolated a movement from one of Bach’s chorale pre- 
ludes, making it singularly beautiful. 

Harold Henry’s Chicago Recital, February 6 


Harold Henry, the well known pianist, has just com- 
pleted a successful trip in Kansas and Texas, bringing 
back with him new laurels. Mr. Henry will give an un- 
usually interesting recital of comparative novelty at the 
Playhouse, Tuesday afternoon, February 6. Between now 
and then Mr. Henry will journey to Virginia to fill sev- 
eral engagements there. 

Musicians’ Club Presents Theodore Spiering 


The r141st artist recital of the Musicians’ Club of Chi- 
cago presented Theodore Spiering in a program of violin 
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literature. Mr. Spiering is cherished here as a former 
resident, and each appearance of the prominent artist is 
looked forward to with much anticipation by his many 
friends and followers in this community A few weeks 
ago Mr. Spiering appeared as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which he was at one time a member, 
and the reception accorded him then was no more sincere 
and enthusiastic than that given him Monday afternoon at 
the Blackstone Theatre It might be said, however, that 
on this occasion the violinist was more convincing and 
brought about some remarkable renditions of his pro- 
programmed numbers Among other pieces Mr Spiering 
played a scherzo by Edwin Grasse (dedicated to Mr: Spier- 
ing), which proved a worthy composition. The other 
numbers which made up the program were by Tartini, 
Bach, Beethoven, Dvorak-Kreisler, Walter Henry Rothwell 
(whose “Wiener Gruss” is an admirable thing), Saint- 
Saéns, Rubinstein-Wieniawski, and Tschaikowsky. 


Mme. de Lima’s Illness Postpones Recital 
Owing to a severe attack of grip, Edna de Lima was 


obliged to postpone her recital announced for Sunday 
afternoon, January 28, to March 18. 


Musicians’ Club’s Extension Fund Benefit 


The concert given for the benelit of its extension fund 
by the Musicians’ Club in Orchestral Hall, Tuesday even- 





WARREN PROCTOR, 
who created the role of the Son in Mendelssohn's 
and Stranger.” 


Tenor, “Son 


ing, proved a musical event as well. In order to make the 
occasion one of unique importance, two one act operettas, 
“Bastien and Bastienne,” by Mozart, and “Son and Stran- 
ger,” by Mendelssohn, were offered for the first time here. 
The Mozart work was written for performance in a gar- 
den house in Vienna when the composer was in his twelfth 
year. It is charming and melodious, and was revived in 
New York in November by Albert Reiss, of the Metropol- 
itan Opera, and David Bispham. For the presentation 
here Arthur Platz was chosen to sing the role of Bastien; 
Elsa Harthan Arendt, Bastienne, and Louis Kreidler the 
role of Colas, the wise man, All acquitted themselves cred- 
itably. A special word of praise, however, must be ex- 
pressed for Mr. Kreidler’s presentation of his ungrateful 
part. He made the most of it, however, and sang it with 
his customary artistry. 

Mendelssohn’s “Son and Stranger,” a more elaborate of- 
fering, was written to celebrate the twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary of his parents. While “1 am a Roamer Bold” 
and other arias from it have been sung in recital, it has 
not had a complete performance here, and on this occasion 
met with the full approval of the audience. To Warren 
Proctor goes first honors, for, in the role of the Son he 
accomplished highly artistic results by his delightful sing- 
ing and clever acting of the part. A member of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, Mr. Proctor is a routine artist 
who seldom fails to please his listeners, whether in opera, 
oratorio, concert or recital. His success was as extensive 
as deserved. The role of Kautz was well handled by Her- 
bert Gould, who proved a good basso-cantante. Louise 
Hattstaedt Winter was a well voiced and vivacious Lis- 
beth, and She, too, came in for a big share in the success 
of the night. Ursula was sung by Louise Harrison Slade 
and H. C. Winter was the Mayor. 

An orchestra of twenty-five musicians was skillfully led 
through both operettas by Rossetter G. Cole. Helen Rosen- 
feld was to dance between ihe acts, but was unable to 
appear. 


Vera Kaplun Aronson’s First Chicago Appearance 
Vera Kaplun Aronson, Russian pianist, will make her 


first appearance in Chicago in recital, Sunday afternoon, 
February 11, at the Blackstone Theatre, under the direction 


of F. Wight Neumann. Mrs. Aronson’s program will con- 
tain the Glasounow’s Theme and Variations, op. 72, F 
sharp minor, a work which is said never to have been given 
in public in Chicago. This composition Mrs. Aronson 
Studied under the composer's persona! direction and the 
intetpretation of which earned for her the most flattering 
approval on the part of the eminent Russian corhposer. 


Hanna Butler Sings “Thais” Music 


A better choice than Hanna Butler to sing the “Thais” 
music would be difficult to find. This fact was evidenced 
Sunday evening when she sang at Fullerton Hall Art In- 
stitute, in the Weber Opera Course, winning her usual 
artistic success. The “Mirror Scene,” which Mrs. Butler 
sang exquisitely in French, was acclaimed, and after the 
last act music, where the talented soprano brought out the 
high D’s clear and ringing, her listeners were highly en- 
thusiastic. Mrs. Butler has made a careful py of 
“Thais,” and her singing on this occasion was most ef- 
fective. 

Chicago Artists’ Association Concert 


Last Tuesday afternoon the Chicago Artists’ Association 
presented Carolyn Willard, pianist; Ernest Toy, violinist ; 
Else Harthan Arendt, soprano, in a concert in the Con- 
gress Florentine Room. Each artist offered two groups. 
Miss Willard played a group of Schumann and Liszt with 
her usual art and skill and won a veritable success. Isaac 
van Grove’s accompaniments were, as always, unsur- 
passable. 


Blanche Goode a Newcomer 


Among the many young and promising pianists who have 
been heard this season for the first time in Chicago may 
be added the name of Blanche Goode, who was presented 
at Kinsey’s recitals at the Ziegfeld Wednesday morning. 
In a well arranged and well executed program Miss Goode 
made a deep impression, disclosing that she -is in posses- 
sion of the qualities that go to make a pianist who pleases 
her listeners. Where delicacy is asked Miss Goode’s touch 
is appealing and her playing is poetic, full of imaginative- 
ness and a delight to the ear. Of her programmed num- 
bers Miss Goode seemed most convincing in the Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy prelude and fugue in E minor, two De- 
bussy numbers and Percy Grainger’s “Colonial Song.” Not 
less attractive, however, was her playing of the two Dutch 
dances of Roentgen and the three preludes of Walter 
Kramer. 


American Conservatory Notes 


Advanced piano pupils of Heniot Levy and vocal pupils 
of Charles LaBerge of the American Conservatory faculty 
were heard in recital at Central Music Hall Saturday af- 
ternoon, January 20. There were ten numbers on the pro- 
gram, all of which were most enjoyable and reflected great 
credit upon the instructors as well as the pupils. Of the 
piano numbers Vierlyn Clough gave a splendid reading of 
the Wagner-Liszt “Liebestod.” Walter Stein performed 
the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto (first and second move- 
ments), displaying rare interpretative ability and a_ well 
developed technic. Gladys Williams closed the program 
with the Paderewski concerto in A minor. She possesses 
excellent technical facility and plays with sureness and rare 
understanding. Her performance of that difficult work 
brought hearty response from the audience. Of the vocal 
numbers Jessie Glass gave the “One Fine Day” aria from 
Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” disclosing a beautiful voice 
well schooled. H.C. Taylor sang a Verdi aria very cred- 
itably also. 

Members of the expression class of Angie Baker at the 
American Conservatory gave a most successful recital at 
the studios of the South Side Branch of the Conservatory 
very recently. 

Cady Kenny, a former pupil of Allen Spencer, of the 
American Conservatory, is teaching at the McPhail School 
of Music, Minneapolis, Minn. Otto T. Hirschler, post 
graduate class of 1916 of the American Conservatory, is 
now teacher of organ, musical theory and musical history 
at Albion College Conservatory, Albion, Mich. 


The Edward Clarkes Delight in French Program 


A delightful program of French opera selections was 
given by Edward Clarke, the Chicago baritone, with the as- 
sistance of Helen Rinehart, soprano; Rachel Steinman 
Clarke, violinist, and Earl Victor Prahl, pianist, for the 
Englewood Woman's Club, January 8, together with a let- 
ter to Mr. Clarke from Mrs. W. G. Smith, chairman of 
the program committee. 

January 23, 1917. 

My Dear Mr. Crarke—Your appearance before the Englewood 
Woman’s Club on January 8 has excited so much enthusiasm that 
I cannot refrain from writing you to add to these glowing testi- 
monials rolling in to me from more members each meeting—my own 
keen appreciation of your delightful program. : 

Many in the club, including myself, wish to add our special con 
gratulations to Mr. Prahl, whose wonderful accompaniments did 
so much to sustain your success. 


Wishing you every success, Yours cordially, 


(Signed) Marion T. Smiru. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon’s Numerous Engagements 


Rose Lutiger Gannon is one of Chicago’s busiest in- 
structors and concert singers. She appeared in the per 
formance of “The Messiah,” given at Wheaton, Ill., De- 
cember 28; at a concert of the Oak Park Club, January 9, 
and at a concert of the Austin Civic Association, January 
12. She is engaged as soloist at the concert which will be 
given. by the Choral Club, Racine, Wis., February 6; she 





12, and the popular contralto has been engaged for the 
performance of “Elijah,” which will be given at the Fond 
du Lac May Festival. Mrs. Gannon is a member of the 
Chicago Musical College faculty and her pupils also have 
been highly successful in concert work. 


Frederick Gunster a Visitor 


One of the most distinguished visitors in Chicago this 
week was Freedrick Gunster, tenor, of New York City 
Mr. Gunster spent the greater part of the week enjoying 
various concerts and musicales here. 


Viola Cole’s Southern Tour 


Viola Cole, the well known Chicago pianist, has left for 
the South, where she will make an extensive tour which 
will include several Texas dates. In conjunction with 
these Miss Cole will give a recital on February 3 for the 
Wednesday’ Music Club of Louisville, Ky., and on Feb- 
ruary 5, she will play at a musicale in Detroit, Mich. Be- 
fore returning to Chicago, where she will give a piano 
recital, the popular pianist will journey to the East, where 
she will have several appearances, including a recital in 
New York City. 


A Creditable Louise St. John Westervelt Pupil 


Charlotte Bergh, a pupil of Louise St. John Westervelt, 
who reflects credit upon her musical mentor, was heard 
to excellent advantage when she appeared last Thursday 
evening as soloist with the Columbia Orchestra at the 
Strand Theatre. In the “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” 
Miss Bergh disclosed a soprano voice of beauty, which she 

(Continued on page 35.) . 
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Chicago Opera Association 





(Season 1916-1917) 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios, Festivals 
From November to May 


JULIUS DAIBER 


For dates and 
CONCERT BUREAU 


prices, address 


Auditorium 
Theatre, Chicago 


WARREN PROCTOR, Zeno; 


Chicago Opera Association 
1845 So. 9th Ave., Maywood, Ill. "Phone, Maywood 1615 


[MAARGUERITE JRUCKLER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
For dates and prices address: CONCERT BUREAU, Julius Daiber. Auditorium Thea, Chicago, Il! 
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Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association for five years. Re- 
engaged for next season. CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL. 
Tour now booking. Limited number of vocal students accepted. 


Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 








ALFRED 


MAGUENAT 


Leading Baritone Chicago Opera Association 


Paris Grand, Opera 
Monte Carlo 
Covent Garden London 








JAMES 


GODDARD 


BASSO 





Late of Covent Garden, Imperial Opera, 
Vienna, and Montreal Opera Company 


With Chicago Grand 
Opera Association 





Address: Auditorium Theater :: Chicago 











will appear before the Musicians’ Club, Chicago, February 





FLORENCE EASTON 


SOPRANO 





FRANCIS 


TENOR 





Recital and Concert tour now booking. Milwaukee, January 18, 





MACLENNAN 


Denver, February 21, Columbus, 0., February, 26. Richmond, Va., March 3 





Of Convent Garden (London), Roya! Opera (Berlin) 
Hamburg Opera (Hamburg),and Chicago Opera(Chicago) 
Have obtained leave of absence to remain in this country 
until the close of hostilities and will be availabie for con- 
certs, festivals, etc., making a specialty of Duet Recitals 

in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN end ITALIAN 
Address 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY CONCERT BUREAU 
AUDITORIUM THEATRE CHICAGO ILL. 
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WYNNE PYLE, 


Pianist, 


Tafel Grecian Robe Worn by Charming Pianist 


one can stand the severe lines of the simple 
Grecian style, but Wynne Pyle, the charming young pian- 
ist, whose recent tour of the South resulted so success- 
fully, has had just such a gown made by Mme, Tafel, 
whose artistic work has been mentioned before in these 
columns. Miss Pyle is tall and slender and carries her- 


Not every 


wearing a Tafel 


gown 


self majestically. She is considered one of the most beau- 
tiful women of the concert field, and does not need gowns 
of elaborate design. Mme. Tafel calls the gown shown 
in this picture, the “Grecian robe.” It is of heavy pink 
satin, draped to one side, where it is finished with a large 
pale green and red rose, which by the way is the only 
trimming. The simplicity of the gown enhances the 
natural beauty of its fair wearer. 








ON MUSICAL TRADITIONS 


By Romualdo Sapio 











Tradition, like charity, may serve to cover a multitude 
of sins. Under its protective wings the crowd of mediocres 
and unimaginatives find shelter and comparative security. 
Like Jupiter from the Olympus, they threaten from their 
stronghold the poor mortals who dare to disregard tradi- 
tion and occasionally do a little thinking of their own. 
The situation is not a new one. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the cult of tradition is a beneficial deterrent, a 
kind of protective bulwark against extreme aberrations and 
bad taste in art. The respect for past great achievements, 
as well as the endeavors to follow the example of those 
who have preceded us, should not be discouraged. Music, 
of all arts, is the one in which the value of tradition attains 
the greatest importance. Representative arts do not need 
any. Works which are handed to posterity in marble, in 
stone or on canvas speak for themselves. At all times 
they reveal to the world with immutable veracity what was 
in the mind of the masters who created them. But in the 
rendering of music much of what we know of the past is 
transmitted to us by “hearsay” and “custom”—in one word, 
tradition—for, notwithstanding the fact that the genius of 
a musical composer survives in his immortal works, yet 
the full value of those works is a sealed book to the great 
majority, unless they are performed. Masterpieces which 
are never performed—and there are many—remain practi- 
cally unknown, except to the student or the historian. They 
gradually fall into oblivion, with the name of the creator, 
for lack of performance. Performance is the very life of 


a musical composition, and a musical composition is an ex- 
tremely elastic thing in the hands of the performer, es- 
pecially when temperament overrules reason. That is not 
all. Our musical system of notation is rather imperfect. 
Although mechanically correct, it has no way of graphically 
indicating the inner intention of the writer in an intelligible, 
unequivocal manner. The soul of the creator is not fully 
revealed. Under such conditions, and with such margin 
for conjecture and guesswork, the value of good tradition 
becomes evident. In other words, the intentions of the 
composer, or at least the interpretations of his works, as 
produced under his personal influence, are transmitted to 
posterity by strict adherence to that initial source. 

So far, so good. But confusion begins at the point where 
unjustified custom takes the place of true tradition, or 
where tradition itself becomes gradually altered by the per- 
formers. The process in this last case is so slow that the 
damage may be considered almost unintentional. The fact 
remains that instead of following the wishes of the com- 
poser, one finds oneself imitating examples which no longer 
represent the original creation. It may be argued that in 
some cases the alterations are an improvement and also 
that new conditions justify new readings more suitable to 
our taste. This is purely a personal point of view. 

The speed, for instance, at which certain allegros of 
classical music are taken ‘nowadays is no doubt greater 
than originally intended. Some modern conductors and 
players, for the sake of virtuosity, or prompted by the 
desire to show originality, have tried to alter the tradi- 
tional reading of the classics. In almost every instance 
their efforts in that direction have failed. A Beethoven 
symphony or a Mozart sonata needs no such improvements. 
The blame generally meted out to the offenders is a healthy 
sign, and proves that sane traditions are dear to every 
true lover of art. Again it may be argued that the modern 
orchestra that plays the classics is not the small orchestra 
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of yore, and the modern piano on which we play Bach is 
not the old time, “well tempered clavichord.” This is per- 
fectly true. On the other hand, our perception of music 
has grown with the years. In that respect we are no better 
off than our ancestors. Which is to say that an orchestra 
of a hundred players does not impress us more than an 
orchestra of twenty- -five impressed them. The same can be 
said of the modern piano versus the old clavichord. The 
difference is only comparative. Its material character can- 
not in any way affect the spirit of a musical composition, 
whatever the period. 

Vocal music—especially operatic—offers perhaps the 
most fertile ground for discussion of traditions. Nothing 
is more puzzling than to trace to their origin the number- 
less alterations and additions in the rendition of old operas, 
with all their cadenzas and embellishments, which the com- 
posers never put in their scores, at least, in writing. 

It is said that a good many of these changes and addi- 
tions were not only permitted by the composers, but sug- 
gested and even encouraged by them at rehearsals preced- 
ing the production. At such a time the score of the opera 
is already printed, and this may account for the fact that 
the changes are not recorded. In some cases the alterations 
were introduced by the singers after the operas had run for 
a period successfully. Cuts are established and become 
customary, but the omitted parts reappear in print in 
every successive edition of the opera, as if they were in- 
tended for performance. Alterations and additions are 
observed for years in the performance, and become so well 
known as to be considered an unwritten part of the opera 
itself. Such is the effect of tradition, for better or worse. 

You may or may not agree with tradition. You may ac- 
cept, discuss or reject it. But there is one thing which you 
cannot do. And that is to be ignorant of its claims. To 
accept, discuss, or reject a thing, knowledge is the first 
necessity. 

I believe that an extended and detailed essay on the 
traditions of standard musical works would prove very 
useful. Should any competent enthusiast undertake the 
gigantic ‘task, the results of his efforts would fill a long 
felt want. 





Robert Maitland in Elmira 





That Robert Maitland, the popular English baritone, has 
won Elmira favor is evidenced by the reception tendered 
him by the townspeople after his concert on January 21, 
at the Regent Theatre, Sunday afternoon “Hours of Cul- 


ture, 

The report in the Elmira Star Gazette warmly endorsed 
Mr. Maitland’s art. It is given in part below: 

Mr. Maitland has a voice of splendid volume, quality and reso 
nance, and he has the temperament to go with it, with the dramatic 
fes ‘ling expressed in a way that makes everybody understand and 
feel the beauty of the music. The aria “Why Should the Nations” 
from Handel’s ‘“‘Messiah,”’ was given a supe rb rendering, and at a 
tempo that permitted a dignity not possible in a mere “stunt” exe 
cution. He had the sympathetic appreciation of the audience from 
the first line. 

“Ethiopa Saluting the Colors,” a modern composition, by a colored 
composer, Burleigh, is remarkable not only in subject, but in treat- 
ment and hauntingly beautiful. Mr, M aitland’s dramatic interpre 
tation was splendid, “Friars Gray,”’ an old English song, was charm- 
ingly realistic. Mr. Maitland was induced to repeat a part of it. 

Mr. Maitland’s last group of songs included the “Vesper Song” 
by Stevenson, a very old air or hymn. Mr, Carter introduced the 
theme upon the organ, with the sound of bells making a very beau- 
tiful effect. “The Minstrel Boy,” old Irish, was another exquisite 
song. The “Border Ballad,” Scotch, by Cowen, was a martial air, 
splendidly given. 


Sybil Vane ‘Breaks All Records 


Sybil Vane, soprano, whose second Aeolian Hall recital 
takes place today (February 1), is one of the few artists 
who have been known to break all box office records 
Nearly a week in advance of the date set for her recital, 
practically all the house was sold out. Arrangements 
have been made to have Miss Vane give two other recitals 
in the near future. The third one will take place the end 
of February. 








Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 








Florence Otis in Opera 





Little did Florence Otis realize, when she was singing 
the leading part in a charity musical play only a year ago, 
that she was practically embarking upon an operatic 
career. Such was the case, as Dr. Max Brav, who handles 
the booking for nearly all grand opera in this country, 
aside from the largest companies, chanced to be in the 
audience. He was so impressed with the splendid acting and 
beautiful voice of Miss Otis that on being presented to her, 
when the curtain had been rung down after her personal 
triumph, he strongly urged her to make opera her life work. 
Up to this time Miss Otis had been content to succeed as 
a concert artist of unusual attainments, but having had, in 
a small way, a demonstration of her powers, she sought 
out Maestro de Macchi, recommended by those in a posi- 
tion to know, as one of the best operatic coaches in New 
York. 

Devoting all the time she could spare from her concert 
engagement, and giving her summer to the work which 
she owe to as more and more, she mastered operatic 
roles. Gilda, it “Rigole ‘tto ;” Lucia, in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor ;” Micaela, in “Carmen;” Mimi, in “La Bohéme;” 
Nedda, in “Pagliacci,” and Violetta, in “La Traviata,” 
were studied and safely tucked away in her repertoire. 

Another opportunity to demonstrate her unusual gifts 
was hers after a few months’ study, w hen, due to the non- 
appearance of the prima donna in “Rigoletto,” Miss 
Otis was called upon by Dr. Brav to sing Gilda, without 
rehearsal, in Newark, N. J. Her success was immediate 
and overwhelming. A strange audience, expecting to hear 
a well known singer, was won over, and Miss Otis was 
compelled to repeat the “Carmen” before the opera could 
proceed. Her triumph was complete, and appearances in 
all the other roles of her repertoire followed. 

Contracts for concert work prevented her accepting flat- 
tering offers, especially as Miss Otis is compelled to fill 
many return engagements. Among others are with the 
Orpheus Club, of Springfield, at Holyoke, Mass., January 





FLORENCE OTIS, 
Soprano. 


17, and with the Rubinstein Club of New York, Saturday, 
February 17. 

Miss Otis is outspoken in giving all credit for her vocal 
training to Mme. Henry Smock Boice, of New York, who 
discovered the possibilities in her voice and encouraged 
Miss Otis to develop them to the full. Mme. Boice is Miss 
Otis’ only vocal teacher. 





Oscar Seagle’s February Tour 





Immediately after his appearance with the Schola Can- 
torum, January 31, at Carnegie Hall, New York, the fam- 
ous baritone will leave for Farmville, Va., where he ap- 
pears in recital February 2. Following engagements in 
Peoria, Ill., the 6th and Minneapolis the 8th, Mr. Seagle 
leaves for his home town, Chattanooga, Tenn., where his 
recital is scheduled for February 12, Salem, Ala., the 13th, 
and Memphis, Tenn., the 15th, are followed by Denton, 
Texas, where he appe ‘ars two days later, closing his South 
ern tour with recitals in Shawnee, February 20, and Ama- 
rillo, Tex., February 22. February 28, Mr. Seagle sings 
for the second time this season in Philade Iphia. 

With the exception of some engagements in March, the 
baritone will devote his time, exclusively, to teaching dur- 
ing the entire month. 

His tour in April will take him through New York 
State, Illinois, Minnesota, Arkansas (Festival, Little Rock, 
April 23), Louisiana and Missouri (May Festival, Kansas 
City), Ohio and Pennsylvania. 





Bowes Studio Recital 


At one of the regular recitals at the Bowes Studio, 601 
Madison Avenue, New York, on Tuesday afternoon of 
last week, those who participated in the program were Lois 
Patterson, soprano, Alice Bingham and Jesse White. A 
feature of interest was the dancing of Grace Hallam, the 
young daughter of Alfred Hallam, director of music for 
so many years at Chautauqua and general manager of John 
W. Frothingham, Inc., the managerial bureau. Miss Hal- 
lam appeared in several solo dances evincing an unusual 
talent which she is thoroughly justified in developing. 
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a little more. But 
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a Steinway has ever 
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cost of other pianos 
and the Steinway 
carries within its 
perfect mechanism 
the guarantee of a 
satisfaction beyond 
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For more than 
three-score years it 
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music masters of 
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BOSTON HEARS PREMIER OF 
BALLENTINE’S SYMPHONIC POEM 


Boston Symphony Presents “The Eve of St. Agnes,” by Local Composer—Stur- 
kow-Ryder a Distinguished Visitor—Irma Seydel in Joint Recitals—Martha 
Atwood Baker With Longy Club—Miss Terry’s Concert Series—Hubbard- 
Gotthelf Operalogues—Oliver Denton Pleases—Apollo Club’s Second 
Rehearsal—Dai Buell Excels—Williams, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Pick- 
ard Cox, Frijsch, Christie, Jefferds, Cord, Among Week’s 
Soloists—Albert Sand Quintet—Havens Heard in 
Manchester—Ethel Frank With Athletic 
Association—Notes 


The twelfth pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr, Karl Muck, conductor, at Symphony Hall, 
january 19 and 20, were notable for three reasons—the 
premier performance of a new work from the pen of a 
Boston composer, Edward Ballentine’s symphonic poem, 
“The Eve of St. Agnes”; the revival of an oid favorite, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, and the appearance of 
a noted and much admired soloist, Louise Homer, con- 
iralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Following 
this excellent fare, Dr. Muck and the orchestra gave a 
spirited expression of the Introduction and Bacchanale 
from “Tannhauser,” according to the Paris version, ; 

Edward Ballantine is an instructor in the department of 
music at Harvard University. He is a young man; at his 
beginnings, yet gifted. Impressionistic, rather than literal, 
his version of Keats’ familiar and memorable poem is in- 
teresting principally for its sincere purpose, careful 
thematic treatment and ingenious orchestral effects. On 
the whole, its mood is too serious; its workmanship too 
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painstaking. Still there is good stuff in this early opus of 
Mr. Ballantine, and his is a name likely to recur in larger 


letters, 

Mme. Homer sang two Bach arias, “It Is Finished” and 
“My Heart Ever Faithful,” and three songs by her hus- 
band, “From the Brake the Nightingale,” “Sing to Me, 
Sing,” and “The Song of the Shirt.” Charming, well dis- 
posed, with voice of familiar warmth and opulence, her 
singing was of its accustomed excellence and beauty. 


Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, a Distinguished Visitor 


A distinguished visitor to Boston during the early weeks 
of the new year was Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, a noted 
Chicago pianist, whose several appearances in public and 
private recital received glowing tribute in the enthusiasm 
of her audiences. At the function commemorating the 
eightieth anniversary of the Harvard Musical Association, 
January 5, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played her first program. 
Her success was instant, and occasioned many encores. 
Again, on January 23, the pianist gave a delightful “hour 
of music” at the Wilbur Theatre. Her program here in- 
cluded pieces by Foote, Beethoven, Scarlatti, Scott, Pol- 
dini, Arensky, Paderewski and Tschaikowsky. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is a pianist of broad musical cul- 
ture and sound attainment. She marshals her rhythms ma- 
jestically, with the aid of flawless technic and flexible 
mechanism. As an interpreter she adds originality to au- 
thority and her work is never less than absorbing. 


Irma Seydel and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder in Joint Recital 


One event, largely attended and of surpassing interest, 
was the joint recital of Theodora Sturkow-Ryder and Irma 
Seydel, the young Boston violinist, which took place Jan- 
uary 17 in Jordan Hall. Of proper length the program 
showed taste and judgment in selection and arrangement. 
The concerted numbers were Paderewski’s sonata in A 
minor and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s “Rhapsodie Russe,” a 
delightful composition and one particularly appropriate on 
this occasion, as it is dedicated to Miss Seydel. In addi- 


. tion, the pianist played d’Albert’s suite in D minor and 


shorter pieces by Glinka-Balakirew, Rhene-Baton and 
Saint-Saens. Miss Seydel’s selections were as follows: 
“Ave Maria” (Schubert-Wilhelmj), “La Danseuse” (Riss- 
land), “Beau Soir” (Debussy), “The Fountain” (David) 
and Sarasate’s well known “Gypsy Airs.” Both artists 
were recalled repeatedly and added numerous encores. 
Ethel Harding accompanied. 

Miss Seydel is now recognized as one of the foremost 
violinists of her sex. Her work has long been known here 
and admired. Technically secure, her tone is full and 
virile, yet of remarkably sweet timbre. In phrasing and 
employment of nuance she has the matured taste of im- 
peccable musicianship, while her intonation is faultless and 
her bowing firm. Her interpretation of the “Ave Maria” 
was unforgettably beautiful, and her authority no less 
less marked in the sirring airs of Sarasate. 


Martha Atwood Baker, Soloist With the Longy Club 


Martha Atwood Baker, soprano, was soloist at the sec- 
ond concert of the Longy Club, Georges Longy, director, 
which took place on the evening of January 15 in Jordan 
Hall. The chamber numbers comprised Thuille’s sextet 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon and piano and En- 
esco dixtuor for two flutes, oboe, English horn, two clari- 
nets, two horns and. two bassoons. Mrs, Bak: ‘r, accom- 
panied by Mary Shaw —— sang these songs: “Chausson 
Perpetuelle” (Chausson), “Le Jardin Mouille” (Roussel), 
‘Le Soir (Faure), “Serenade” (Grovlez). There was a 
typically large and appreciative audience. 

Both of the concerted numbers were familiar from pre- 
vious performance by the club, the first having been played 
in 1903 and the second in 1909. They were interpreted 
with the excellence and authority characteristic of the vir- 
tuosi composing the club. Thuille’s music, amiable and 
pleasant to the ear, was especially enjoyed. Mrs. Baker 
sang her songs with marked skill and intelligence. Her 
voice is one of unusual beauty. 


Miss Terry’s Excellent Concert Series 


Yearly Miss Terry is accustomed to giving a series of 
concerts, excellent and delightful, at the Hotel Tuileries. 
The first of the present season occurred on the morning 
of January 15, when = Heinrich, soprano, presented a 
program of songs by Franz, Schubert, Brahms, Wilson and 
Mrs. Beach, together with several compositions of her 
father, the late Max Heinrich. The singer’s work is well 
known here. She has a voice of pleasing quality, an emo- 
tional nature and sound musical intelligence. The clear- 
ness of her diction adds to the pleasure of her work. By 
way of variety, the program included also some music for 
two pianos, which was interestingly played by Marion 
Leach and Howard Goding, youthful but promising pian- 
ists. 

At the second concert of Miss Terry’s series, January 
22, at the Tuileries, Loraine Wyman, soprano, a_ well 


known and excellent singer of songs, presented a varied 
and interesting program. 


Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogues Enjoyed 


Havrah Hubbard, inimitable and widely known lecturer 
on the opera, with Claude Gotthelf, his artist illustrator, 
is now giving a series of “Operalogues,” or opera 
at Steinert Hall. The course will comprise six Monday 
evenings in January and February. At the opening en- 
tertainment Mr. Hubbard dealt with the ra “Louise,” 
and on January 22, “Andrea Chenier” was his subject. An 
authority on everything pertaining to grand opera, Mr. 
Hubbard's course properiy is interesting a large and rep- 
resentative audience. His lectures, simply worded, yet 
comprehensive, strongly dramatic and authoritative as to 
musical content, are complete performances in themselves. 
Mr. Gotthelf, who illusirates each talk with piano’ selec- 
tions from the opera under discussion, likewise is an ex- 
ceptional artist, whose interpretative ability adds much to 
the pleasure and the profit of the entertainment. 


Oliver Denton Pleases in First Recital Here 


Among the notable debuts of the present season must 
be ranked that of Oliver Denton, who played here for the 
first time on the afternoon of January 20, in Jordan Hall. 
This young pianist is an artist of ability and discernment. 
Already possessed of the technical acquirements of a vir- 
tuoso, he has in addition the strength of hands necessary 
to make resouant and impressive even such organ like 
chords as those peculiar to the elder Bach. His tone is 
full and brilliant; his style vigorous, and there is in his 
playing the hint of reserved force, controlled, but vital. 
Among his performahces most enjoyed were Busoni’s 
transcription of Bach’s toccata with fugue, two intermezzi 
of Brahms, and Chopin’s well known sonata in B flat 
minor. The audience was of good size and notably en- 
thusiastic. 


Second Concert of the Apollo Club 


The Apollo Club, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, gave its 
second concert of the season on the evening of January 
23, in Symphony Hall. The program was as follows: “Vik- 
ing Song,” Coleridge- Taylor ; “Broken Melody,” Sibelius ; 
“Immortal Spirit of Song,” Gibson, with tenor and bari- 
tone duet b George H. Boynton and William F. Smith; 

“Sword of Ferrara,” Bullard; four American Indian songs, 
Cadman, with incidental baritone solo by Alfred F. Deng- 
hausen; “De Sandman,” Protheroe ; “Dream World,” Du- 
parc; “Mysterious Night,” Debois, with violin obligato by 
Fritz Kreisler ; * ‘The Lost Chord,” Sullivan-Brewer; and, 
at the end, “America,” by the club and audience. The 
work of the club was of its usual high standard, and the 
incidental solos were all well taken. Mr. Kreisler, the 
soloist of the evening, contributed a sunata by Bach and 
several compositions and transcriptions of his own. All 
in all, the conceri was one of the finest and most interest- 
ing in the history of the club, while the audience was un- 
usually large and cnthusiastic. 


Dai Buell Heard in Excellent Recital 


Something over a year ago Dai Buell made her debut 
as a pianist before the Boston public. Heralded then as 
a pupil of the late Cari Baermann and Antoinette Szu- 
mowska, unusual! interest centered in her first appearance 
—an interest by no means unwarranted. Now, as a ris- 
ing artist, Miss Buell returns with ripened talents, and on 
the evening of January 16, at Jordan Hall, she enacted 
again her earlier success. 

Miss Buell's program was an interesting one and well 
arranged. It included these picces: gavotte variee, Re- 
meau; melodic, Gluck-Sgambati; fantasie, op. 17, Schu- 
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m@hn ; scherzo in B minor, berceuse and etude in F minor, 
Chopin ; theme Cracovien variee, Stojowski; humoresque, 
Tschaikowsky ; intermezzo polacco, Paderewski, and “Blue 
Danube,” Schulz-Evler. [Especially interesting was the 
familiar fantasie of Schumann and the shorter pieces of 
Polish and Russian origin. Numerous encores were called 
for, as the audience was a representative and large one. 


Evan Williams Sings to Capacity Audience 


Evan Williams, the popular concert tenor, sang to a 
capacity audience in Jordan Hall, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 17. His program, as usual, was all English, and, in 
addition, displayed a surprising catholicity of taste, rang- 
ing from “A Periect Day,” by Bond, to “Every Valley,” 
from “The Messiah.” Mr. Williams has long been a ta- 
vorite here, and the enthusiasm of his audience obliged 
him to repeat several numbers and add many encores. 
Harry M. Gilbert was his accompanist. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler Gives Superb Recital 


Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler gave a superb recital on the 
afternoon of January 2v in Steinert Hall, her program 
including selections from Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and 
Mendelssohn. Mme. Zeisler is a pianist of remarkable 
ability, and without peer in her sex. She possesses all of 
the qualities common to the average virtuosa, plus the au- 
thority of her own genius. Her playing stirred, thrilled 
and awoke to admiration all whose good fortune it was to 
hear her. The recitals of Mme. Zeisler are worthy of a 
larger hall and greater audiences. 

Sonata Recital by Julia Pickard and Persis Cox 


Julia Pickard, violinist, and Persis Cox, pianist, were 
heard in a recital of sonatas on the evening of January 16 
in Steinert Hall. Both young ladies are known locally, 
and their joint appearance attracted an audience of good 
size, which listened with merited appreciation. Three works 
were performed, sonatas by Beethoven and Ernst von 
Dohnanyi and a sonatine by Dvorak. Of these, the last was 
least interesting, while the familiar Beethoven number was 
especially well rendered. The sonata. by Dohnanyi was also 
enjoyed, as it was given for the first time here, Miss 
Pickard and Miss Cox played creditably throughout the 
evening. Individually and jointly, their tone is agreeable 
and their technic good. 

Povla Frijsch, Winifred Christie and the Longy Club 


A concert of unusual excellence and variety was given 
on the afternoon of January 21 in Symphony Hall by Povla 
Frijsch, soprano; Winifred Christie, pianist, and the Longy 
Club, Georges Longy, director. The program, delightfully 
composite, was splendidly rendered, both solo and ensemble 
numbers. Mme. Frijsch, a singer of consummate art, 
is always a favorite, while Miss Christie is well re- 
membered from her recitals here. The latter is remarka- 
bly gifted, her performances being equally brilliant and 
poetic. As usual, the club played its numbers admirably. 

Geneva Jefferds, Soloist With Brookline Society 


The Brookline Choral Society, an organization of some 
300 voices, assisted by members of the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra, gave the first concert of its second season on the 
afternoon of January 21 in Town Hall, Brookline, Emil 
Mollenhauer conducted, and there were three soloists: 
Geneva Jefferds, soprano; Sullivan A. Sargent, bass, and 
Frank H. Luker, pianist. Both Mr. Sargent and Mr. Lu- 
ker are residents of Brookline, and their work is well 
known locally. Miss Jefferds is a native of Providence, 
R. L, but for the past few months has been soprano so- 
loist at the Old South Church, where she succeeded Marie 
Sundelius on her removal to New York City. Miss Jef- 
ferds has been heard extensively in concert and oratorio, 
and her work is much admired. She possesses a beautiful 
voice, musical intelligence and a charming personality. 
Both the soloists and the society distinguished themselves, 
and the concert was a success from every angle. 

Albert Sand Quintet Gives Enjoyable Concert 


The Albert Sand Quintet, which takes its name from the 
distinguished virtuoso, Albert Sand, first clarinetist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and an artist of recognized 
ability, gave a delightful recital on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 13 in Wesleyan Hall. Besides Mr. Sand, this excel- 
lent chamber club consists of Julius Theodorowicz, first 
violin; Arthur Fiedler, second violin; Hans Werner, viola, 
and Bruno Steinke, cello, all well known members of the 
Boston Symphony. The program was both interesting and 
varied, the concerted numbers including Mozart’s charming 
quintet in A major and Beethoven’s seldom heard trio in 
B flat major for clarinet, cello and piano. A feature of 
the concert was Mr. Sand’s superb rendition of Weber’s 
concert for clarinet, No. 1, in which he revealed a clear, 
beautiful tone and remarkable technic. Mr. Theodorowicz 
and Mr. Steinke also contributed excellent solo numbers, 
and there were numerous encores for all, The audience 
was of good size and enthusiastic. 


Joint Recital by Fay Cord and Irma Seydel 


Fay Cord, soprano, and Irma Seydel, violinist, both 
prominent Boston artists, gave a joint recital on January 
10 at the Maugus Club, Wellesley Hills. The program was 
excellent and thoroughly enjoyed. Miss Cord, who pos- 
sesses a beautiful and well schooled lyric voice, sang 
Micaela’s air from “Carmen” and groups of English songs. 
Miss Seydel played the first movement from Saint-Saens 
concerto in B minor and numerous shorter pieces. Both 
artists were received with enthusiasm, and added extra 


numbers. Se 
Raymond Havens Gives Recital in Manchester 


Raymond Havens, prominent among the younger pian- 
ists, gave a remarkably successful recital on the afternoon 
of January 10 in Manchester, Conn., under the auspices of 
the local chapter of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution. His program comprised Schumann's | Carnaval, 
a group by Chopin, MacDowell’s “March Wind,” Liszt's 
“At the Spring” and other pieces. Mr. Haven’s playing is 
always of the highest order, his work being especially dis- 
tinctive in the compositions of Schumann and Chopin. 
which in this instance made up the bulk of his program. 

Ethel Frank, Soloist at Athletic Association 


Ethel Frank, a charming and popular soprano, was soloist 
at a concert given by the Symphony Orchestral Club, Andre 





Maquarre, conductor, on the afternoon of January 14, at 
the Boston Athletic Association. Miss Frank sang the 
aria, “Ah! Fors e Lui,” from “Traviata,” and a group of 
English songs. Her singing was delightful for its many 
familiar excellencies, and the audience remained unap- 
peased until several extra numbers had been added. Mary 
Shaw Swain was the accompanist. 
Notes 

Winifred Christie, pianist, gave a recital at the Chilton 
Club on January 16, in behalf of Queen Alexandra’s Home 
of Rest for officers at Glengarrift, Ireland. Miss Christie, 
who is well liked here, played selections from Chopin, De- 
bussy, Brahms, Rachmaninoff and Moszkowski. 

Georges Longy and his daughter, Renée Longy, have an- 
nounced two special concerts, to be held at Jordan Hall, 
February 7, and March 21. The first will be devoted to the 
music of Jean Hure and the second to the compositions of 
Charles Martin Loeffler. The soloists announced are 
Laura Littlefield and Povla Frijsch. 

The New England Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists gave its forty-ninth organ recital in the Second 
Church, Brookline, on January 25. An interesting pro- 
gram, including works by Franck, Bonnet, Vierne, Faulkes, 
Bartlett, Guilmant, Nevin, Hopkins and Merkel, was pre 
sented by Frances W. Snow and John Hermann Loud, 

The Beta Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon, a national 
sorority, gave its annual musical at the Chestnut Hill Club 
on January 18. The program was interesting and varied, 
including songs, piano pieces and selections for flute and 
cello. The efforts of the young artists participating were 
very creditable and thoroughly enjoyed. 

The recently organized Boston Musical Union, George 
Sawyer Dunham, conductor, will give its maiden concert in 
Jordan Hall on February 5. The program will include 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawa- 
tha’s Wedding Feast.” A quartet of distinguished singers 
will assist, as follows: Laura Littlefield, soprano; Cara 
Sapin, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Willard Flint, 
bass. V. H. Strickianp. 


Chicago Letter 


(Continued from page 31.) 
carefully guides. She is a student for whom there evi 
dently is much in store and of whom Miss Westervelt may 
well be proud. The writer heard Miss Bergh in concert a 
little over a year ago and at her appearance this week a 
marked improvement in the young soprano’s work was 
noted, 
A Busy Hanna Butler Pupil 


Florence Hendricks, a talented pupil of Hanna Butler, 
was heard in a group of songs and an aria from “Tra 
viata,” at Central Music Hall, last Tuesday evening, 
where she appeared in a charity concert. On Wednesday 
night Miss Hendricks met with much success at the North 
Side Swedish Club. Mrs. Butler is having splendid suc- 
cess this season with her students and she counts many 
from out of town. Elizabeth Shipley, from Cincinnati, is 
at present coaching a recital program with Mrs, Butler. 

Myrtle Elvyn to Marry 

It is announced that Myrtle Elvyn, the gifted pianist, is 
engaged to marry Harry L. Bloch, of Dayton, Ohio. The 
nuptials will take place February 7, at the Blackstone 
Hotel. It is said that Miss Elvyn will give up her artistic 
career. 

Joint Recital at the Bush Conservatory 

Grace Stewart Potter, pianist, Rowland E. Leach, violin- 
ist, and Antonio Sala, cellist, participated in the seventh 
recital of the Bush Conservatory artist series, Tuesday eve- 


ning, at the Bush Temple Theatre. Mr. Sala opened the 
program with an excellent rendition of the Valentini so- 
nata, and disclosed facile technic and a velvety tone. His 
listeners showed their appreciation by much well earned 
applause. Miss Potter rendered two numbers by Ver 
dayne, Leach’s “Caprice,” which were given first perform- 
ances in Chicago, and the Strauss-Tausig waltz. Mr. 
Leach’s offering was the Sibelius concerto and the three 
combined their talents in the Smetana trio for piano, 
violin and cello. 
Lucille Wallace played excellent accompaniments 


A Few Engagements for Marie Sidenius Zendt 


Next week Marie Sidenius Zendt will be heard in recital 
at the Universal Church, of Elgin, Ill. This popular so 
prano has also the following engagements booked for the 
first part of February: Central Music Hall, recital, Feb 
ruary 3; February 4, at Hamilton Park for the Civic 
Music Association and February 11, a recital at Joliet, Il! 


A Joint Recital at Oak Park 


The joint recital which Hans Hess, cellist, and Clarence 
Loomis, pianist, gave last Friday evening, in Oak Park, 
was the first given in the new Community Hall. A well 
chosen program was presented by these two artists, whose 
work combined beautifully in the Correlli D minor sonata 
and the D major sonata of Mendelssohn. Mr. Hess is an 
artist who has won an enviable reputation for himself, and 
his interpretations are deserving of the highest praise. 

Mr. Loomis was heard 
panist. 


also as composer and accom 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Fifty boys and girls competed for the two free scholar 
ships in the Boys’ and Girls’ Chorus and Choir Training 
School of the Chicago Musical College, directed by Henry 
B. Roney. The winner of the girls’ scholarsh p was Flo 
ence Grosse, aged eleven years, of Chicago. The success 
ful competitor in the boys’ scholarship was Sam Thompson, 
aged eleven years, whose home is LaBelle, Mo. In Mr 
Roney’s opinion both children have great talent. 

The School of Opera of the Chicago Musical College 
will present an interesting program in the near future at 
Ziegfeld Theatre. Adolf Muhlmann has under rehearsal 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” and Edoardo Sacerdote 
the last act of Puccini's “Bohéme.” 

A former and distinguished member of the Chicago 
Musical College faculty, Theodore Spiering, gave a recital 
before the Musicians’ Club of Chicago this week. Mr 
Spiering is known as a gifted conductor as well as a 
violin virtuoso. He it was who conducted the perform 
ances of “Faust” and “Romeo and Juliet,” which were 
given by the Chicago Musical College in the Auditorium 


Notes 


A students’ recital, including piano and vocal selections, 
was presented by the Bush Conservatory in Recital Hall 
Friday evening. On Saturday afternoon members of the 
children’s class of the Conservatory presented a program 
in the Lyceum. Some twenty-three pupils participated 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra played a program of 
Bach-Abert, Mozart, Reger, Sibelius numbers and six va 
riations on a Russian theme at Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, under the auspices of the Uni 
versity Orchestral Association of the University of Chicago 

Cora Willis Ware and Mrs. C. B. Bartlett accompanied 
the following members of the Lake View Musical Societ, 

Florence Stephenson Gahlbeck, sporano; Ruth Breyt 
spraak, violinist, and Sylvia Bargman—in an exchange pro 
gram with the MacDowell Club of Milwaukee, Tuesday 
January 23. JEANNETTE Cox 














Chicago American, January 18, 
By Herman Devries. 

Rosa Raisa finds in the role of Valentine 
one of her most sympathetic vocal vehicles 
Her voice in the Meyerbeer music is of 
amazing clarity and penetrating power, full 
of warmth, abounding in tone of rich, 
firm quality. 

In the admirable duo with Marcel there 
were passages of moving beauty affecting 
the public to the point of an enthusiasm 
which recalled the singer four times, 


1gi7: 


Chicago Evening Post, January 18, 1917 
By Karleton Hackett 

Rosa Raisa gave a fine performance as 
Valentine, playing the role with dignity 
and with a comprehension of its meaning 
that gave force to the drama. Dramatic 
fashions have changed since Meyerbeer's 
day, but the essentials of human feeling 
are the same, and when an artist feels 
deeply and gives herself out with sincerity 
the meaning carries even today. Miss 
Raisa sang with a sustained power and 
beauty of tone that won her an ovation 
twice in the opera—once in the third act 
and at the close of the opera Though 
midnight had struck the people reca'led 
her a half dozen times, and when this hap 
pens in Chicago after midnight it has 
heen a special occasion. 


Chicago Tribune, January 18, 1917 


“ROSA RAISA 


But the* performance had aspects of ex 


Carries ‘Les Huguenots’ to 
popular success.”—Chicago 
Examiner. 








cellence: Miss Raisa’s Valentine, for one; 
and Arimondi’s expert, full flavored Mar 
cel; and Campanini’s conducting, which, 
in this case, was of uncommon value. It 
was not alone that he knew just what was 
in the score, and set himself to get it out, 
but that he knew the stage requirements, 
also, and went as far as a man otherwise 
so engaged might go in directing the play 
ers. There was nothing in the proceed 
ings to indicate that the stage was in 
charge of anybody else; only Miss Raisa 
and Arimondi seemed to be at all clear as 
to what ought to be done in one scene or 
another. 


ADDRESS: - 
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In Answer to J. Landseer MacKenzie 


The Editor, Musical Courter ; : 

I quote from the article, “The Selection of a Singing Teacher,” 
in your issue of January 11, written by J. Landseer MacKenzie: 
“There can be no conscious method or system for producing the 
voice, it is all done already, and the result has only to be employed 
to express in music the feeling inspired in a singer by a song. 

“For this, there must be no consciousness of any process con- 
cerned in the production of vocal sound, the attention must be 
wholly occupied with the song.” 

This is very interesting and 
logic from my standpoint, Are results in 
or can you get results without causes? 

There is a vhysical side to singing, as well as an esthetic side 
and the combination of the two spells Art. A throaty tenor may 
think of his song until the realms of his satanic majesty are frozen 
over, but, if he does not get his throat restriction cleared up, he 
will never sing with freedom. 

Can a singer develop high, loud and soft tones, the use of the 
diminuendo, crescendo, etc., by thinking results? It helps, to think 
the results, but there is a physical side to it, that must be con 
sciously controlled until it is unconscious, 

What can the average singer do with a soft tone? 

Relax the throat and trust to the gods that something will come. 
It takes physical eftort to develop the energy to retain the more 
open throated condition of full voice singing, while singing softly. 
Should not a singer work to acquire breath control? We breathe 
while sleeping, unconsciously, but that breathing will not carry us 
far while singing. Breathing must be developed consciously in a 
prescribed way that later becomes almost unconscious. Otherwise 
one of the thousand faults of lack of breath control will counteract 
and ruin all “thoughts of the song.” Hours spent in thinking beau 
tiful thoughts underlying the words of a song is necessary to high 
artistic singing, but it must have as a foundation a sure technic, 
that must be based on the physical. The physical side is a means 
to an end, or a cause, that assists a singer in getting results. 

Can a runner ever become unconscious of his legs and breath 
control, thinking only of the goal to be arrived at? I don’t think so. 

Does conscious poise of body help a singer? I have a pupil 
whose idea of concentration is to stand with the body swayed for 
ward from the waist with his eye on the floor. Physically, he is 
out of pose and must consciously rectify his error and keep at it 
until it becomes natural for him to assume a manly erect position. 
Nature, plus man’s intelligence, is greater than nature alone 

I should be glad to discuss this matter further, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES 
1917, 601 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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The New Departure 


New York, January 16, 1917 
The Editor, Musical Courier , 
It is with great pleasure that I have noticed a recent innovation 


in the Musica Courter, which 1s of a most refreshing natuge. IT 


have reference to the educational section, and music supplement 
which is added to the regular reading matter, in every fourth issue 
of your weekly journal. Through these means, the Musica, Courier 
is bound to make new friends, and find its way to the homes of 
many students, and amateurs, who hitherto have failed to be inter 
ested in its excellent reading matter. The educational section is 
of great value and profit to the student, while the music supplement 
contains many tempting morsels—or, more appropriately expressed 
“morceau”—for the amateur, So far, all the selections I have exam. 
ined in the supplement, were of high order yet light in character. 
I hope that the new departure will prove a great success, and an 
attractive feature for the paper. With best wishes, ° 

Vicror Kiizpd. 





That Mysterious Varnish 


New York, January 
The Editor, Musical Courier , January 26, 1917. 
I don’t know whether I 
enormous importance or not, 
at the house of a _ scientist who claimed to have discovered 
the secret of the old Italian varnish, which he believed to be 
amber in solution. I do not know whether he proved his theory 
or not, but I saw the material. He showed me ambers from different 
parts of the world in solution, I was struck with the gradation 
of color which ranged from pale yellow to deep red. These colors 
immediately called to mind the paintings of the old masters, and 
the possibility of their tone being due to the color of the amber 
used as a varnish. It would be quite in the fitness of things for 
the varnish of the old master painters to be the same as that used 
ly the violin makers. So many points in your article seem to indi 
cate that amber might possibly be the clue to the mystery. If 
the process of rendering amber soluble has been forgotten, I can 

testity that it 1 possible, for I have seen it. 

Yours sincerely, 

LANDSEER 
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Pertinent Questions as to Voices 


The Lditor, Musical Courier: 

_How do you think we can get at the matter of the real quality 
ol voices? 

What is a dramatic soprano? 

What is a lyric soprato? 

What is a coloratura soprano? 

There are so many different opinions that it seems to me a good 
subject to discuss. Is it true that a real coloratura can not have 
an even seale of fine quality throughout her entire range? ‘ 

What is the accepted range of a lyric? 

What is the understanding as to the possessions of a dramatic 
soprano? Opinions regarding these voices by some who are good 
judges would be most instructive. I should like very much to see 
some interesting replies. A Seeker ror INFORMATION 





Constance Purdy Gives Successful Recital at Erie 


On Friday evening, January 12, Constance Purdy, con 
tralto, gave a recital in Erie, Pa.; under the direction of 5. 
Gwendolyn Leo, this being the fulfillment of an engage- 
ment already booked for December 5, which had to be post 
poned because of Miss Purdy’s illness. The hall had been 
completely sold out for the former occasion, and when 
Miss Purdy did appear she found that the audience was 
there, anxious to hear her, despite the former disappoint- 
ment. In addition to the Russian songs with which Miss 
Purdy has come to be associated, she gave songs by Bauer, 
Fisher, Hartmann, Horsman, Farwell and the aria, “Mon 
Coeur s’ouvre a ta Voix” by Saint-Saéns. A double col- 
umn heading in the Erie Dispatch regarding this concert 
reads: “Constance Purdy Gives Delightful Russian Re- 
cital,” and the subheading states “Artist presents novel 
program by eminent composers, explaining each composi- 
tion before singing with telling effect.” The same paper 
also declared it to be “a musical event as delightful as it 
was novel,” and further said that “Miss Purdy interpreted 
the songs with vivacity, delicacy and charm. She has a 
dramatic contralto voice of wide range, smooth, clear and 
of rich quality. Her interpretations were characterized 
by a store of vocal color, and from her intimate knowledge 
of Russian, its music, literature and art, her recital 
breathed an atmosphere distinctly Russian.” 

Mabel Hammond supplied excellent and sympathetic ac- 
companiments at the piano. 

On February 12, Miss Purdy will fill her postponed de- 
cember 4 engagement at Meadville, Pa.; February 14, she 
sings at Ashtabula, Ohio; February 16 at Dunkirk, N. Y., 
and February 17 at Buffalo. 





Marie Stone Langston Busy 


At the first subscription concert of the Mendelssohn 
Club, N. Lindsay Norden, conductor, which was given in 
Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 18, Marie Stone Langston, contralto, was the assist- 
ing artist. She was heard in the aria “Divinites du Styx” 
from Gluck’s “Alceste” and a group of songs which in- 
cluded Clough Leighter’s “Heart of Mine,” Mrs. Beach’s 
“Ah, Love But a Day,” Heckscher’s “Norse Maiden’s La- 
ment,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death” and Gilchrist’s 


“Here Awa’ There Awa’.” Her accompanist was Agnes 


Clune Quinlan. Herewith are reproduced a number of 
clippings from the Philadelphia papers regarding this 


event. 

Miss Langston’s rich, well rounded contralto, of rare beauty in 
its mellow sweetness of quafity, was heard with good effect in the 
dramatic aria, “Divinites du Styx,’’ from Gluck’s “Alceste,” and 
later in a group of songs by modern composers, which she sang 
expressively, in all of her numbers sustaining her reputation as one 
of Philadelphia's most distinguished singers.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Marie Stone Langston, contralto, was the soloist, and gave 
Gluck’s “Divinites du Styx” and lesser numbers with fullness and 
beauty of tone and interpretative intelligence. Twice Miss Langston 
sang with the chorus, and an outstanding feature of the concert 
was the “Credo” of Gretchaninoff, with the alto voice.—Philadelphia 
Morning Public Ledger. 

It would be the height of ingratitude to object to the “Credo” 
of Gretchaninoff, chief of the Russian numbers and one of the most 
powerful choral numbers of modern musical literature. It was sung 


magnificently by Marie Stone Langston and the chorus.—-Philadel 


phia North American 


Marie Stone Langston was in fine vocal form and gave a splen 
did performance of the “Divinites du Styx” aria from Gluck’s 
“Alceste’’ and a spirited rendition of a group of English songs, 
responding to applause with encores. Philadelphia Record. 


of Gretchaninoff, with its alto chant 
Stone Langston, was also rendered 
almost faultless Miss Langston has seldom done better 
singing. Her tne contralto was displayed to special advantage 
in her selection from Gluck’s “Alceste” and her group of five short 
songs was most ellectively rendered.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The impressive “Credo” 
splendidly sung by Marie 
My 9? 6 


Miss Langston sang several solos in a charming manner.—Phil 
adelphia Press. s 
_Marie Stone Langston, contralto, sang the solos. Her rendition 
of the aria, “Divinites du Styx” from ‘“Alceste,” was particularly 
pleasing and was encored several times.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Tomorrow evening (February 2), Mrs. Langston will be 
heard in Pittsburgh, where she will appear in joint recital 
with Evan Williams, the well-known tenor. The _ pro- 
gram, which will be entirely in English, will include several 
duets. The other recent appearances for this popular con- 
tralto include those of January 14 as special soloist at 
St. Stephens, Philadelphia, where Henry Gordon Thunder 
is organist; January 21 at Baptist Temple, Clarence 
Reynolds, organist, and January 28, at Wilmington, Del. 
February 12 she is booked for a recital at Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pa.; February 13 she will be heard 
at Huntington, W. Va., February 14 at Cumberland, Md., 
and February 15 at Wilmerding, Pa. 





How the Critics Estimate Irma Seydel’s Gifts 


Boston emphasizes the scope of Irma Seydel’s gifts in 
the following excerpts from the press of that city; 


Miss Seydel’s tone is full, rich and pure; her phrasing is musical; 
she is emotional, not sentimental, and in fiery passages she does 


Elizabeth Dickson 


“Miss Dickson possesses a remarkable voice and was 
given a merited ovation by her hearers.”-—Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Record. 

“Miss Dickson showed a particular sympathy and a grasp 
of the ballad, a thing which is of rare quality and by which 
a singer of true feeling can invariably be detected.”—Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) Leader. 























Notes of an appearance in another city to follow 


Management: David Dubinsky 
1925 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘*Elizabeth Dickson, a reliable contralto with pleas- 
ing personality.”’ 
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not tear passion to tatters, She is content to be womanly, She 
does not attempt to be more masculine in her playing than the 
male; but she has plenty of strength and power. Her modest and 
winning bearing on the stage adds to the pleasure given by her 
performance. Yesterday her art was displayed even in the salon 
pieces of the higher order. ‘ (Philip Hale) Boston Herald, 
January 18, 1917. 





Plays with assurance and in a manner which may be called com 
manding. There was breadth of bow and of phrase; h 
there was imagination. Boston Globe, January 18, 1917. 

A talented and well schooled musician who has enjoyed the 
enviable distinction of having made many appearances as_ soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. She plays with much feeling 
as well as with skill.—Boston Journal, January 18, 1917. 


Technical 


Miss Seydel has established an enviable reputation. 
beautiful 


difficulties have no terrors for her. She plays with a 


tone, appreciates the limitation of the violin, and has a_ happy 
faculty in bringing out the best in the composition in hand.—Boston 
Traveler, January 18, 1917. 

Technically she has unusual control and the tone is of partic 
ularly sweet quality. She has a well matured sense of phrasing, 
possesses good taste, and shows discretion in interpretation.—Bos 


ton Daily Advertiser, January 18, 1917. 
Miss Seydel has numerous and enviable charms that are purely 
musical, if her playing and personality may be separated. She has 
an unusual store of technical resource, with every side of it well 
under hand; she has a full, resonant and irresistible melodic tone, 
and her rhythmic sense combines an eager attack, an accurate pre 
cision and an equally irresistible swinging bow. She played en 
trancingly.—-Boston ‘Transcript, January 18, 1917. 


Percy Grainger to Fannie Dillon 


Fannie Dillon, who so rapidly is gaining recognition as 
a composer of serious music, is shown in the aecompany 





DILLON AND MRS. 


FANNIE 
BLISS ON A VISIT TO UNIVERSAL CITY, CAL. 


FLORENCE (left), 


JAMES 


MACBETH 


ing photograph with Florence Macbeth and Mrs. James 
Bliss on a visit to Universal City, Cal. Miss Macbeth has 
expressed herself as greatly interested in Miss Dillon and 
will sing her two songs, “Evening” and “A Love Song.” 
The words of these songs are by the American poet, Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. Percy Grainger has also expressed 
his interest in Miss Dillon’s work, and he wrote her the 
following letter during his recent visit to Los Angeles: 


November 26, 1916. 


My Dear Miss Ditton—Hearty thanks for your charming com- 
positions. I am very glad to have these delightful pieces. They 
show such a natural freedom and sincerity of expression and I 


shall look forward to your further creations with warm interest. 
Wishing you great things as a composer, I am, 

Cordially 

PErcy 


yours, 


(Signed) GRAINGER. 


Misplaced Thrift 





~ 
(From the Los Angeles Graphic) 

It is stated in the press that a city in the southeast, with 
about 100,000 population, has laid the cornerstone for a 
municipal auditorium costing $200,000, 

But, Los Angeles, with its 600,000 population, its dozens 
of millionaires, its scores of half millionaires, has not a 
place to present an oratorio, or an opera, or a music 
festival, or a school music festival, or to hold a civic 
gathering, without a genufiexion to a moving picture man 
or a secret order. What a comment on our public spirit! 

Well, it is on a par with our feeding a symphony orches- 
tra on crumbs—of finance. Little Minneapolis raises $75,- 
ooo a year for its symphony orchestra and says to the 
director, “Go to it, give sixty concerts a year, if you want 
to, travel from Boston to Los Angeles—advertise our 
interests in music, in art, in the good things of living”— 
and the orchestra is as good an advertiser for the city as 
Minneapolis flour. And when the Minneapolis orchestra 
plays here next month, we will stand around with our 
mouths open and say, “What a wonderful conductor, 
“What a capable band,” and “How the Lord has favored 
Minneapolis !” : NES 

All the while it is simply that Minneapolis is ready to 
pay the bill—that it wants a good thing, an expensive thing, 
and is ready to pay for it. Los Angeles orchestra gets a 
few hundred dollars apiece from a dozen or so of persons 
—and the millionaires go down the other side of the street, 
with their eyes raised to heaven and ejaculating, “How we 


do love art!” 





The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra announces two 
subscription concerts at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sun- 
day afternoons, February 11 and April 29. The organiza- 
tion, founded in 1902 by Alfred Lincoln Seligman with 
Arnold Volpe as musical director, for the purpose of 
giving the rising young musicians an opportunity to read 
and perform the symphonic works of the great masters, 
is now in its fifteenth season. The orchestra was incorpo- 
rated in 1904, and now consists of ninety active members. 
It is supported by an endowment included in Mr. Seligman’s 
will and by contributions from patrons. The present board 
of directors are: S. Mallet-Prevost, president; F. X. Ar- 
ens, William Tandrop Blomberg, Charles E. Bushnell, Har- 
ry Rowe Shelley, Joseph L. Seligman, Arnold Volpe, Henry 





ARNOLD VOLPE, 
of the Young Men’s Symphony 


Orchestra 


Conductor 


Walter. The usefulness of this society, said to be the first 
and only one of its kind in this country, is now best ex- 
emplified by the hundreds of artists holding important po- 
sitiens, who received their training and experience with 
the Young Men's Symphony Orchestra. Incidentally, a 
great number of aspiring soloists, both vocal and instru- 
mental, also have benefited during the past fourteen years 
by taking advantage of the opportunity afforded them to 
render their solos with orchestral accompaniment at the re- 
hearsals and concerts. Arnold Volpe, the musical director, 
who was the guilding spirit in the founding of the society, 
has had charge of the work of the organization from the 
beginning. Mr. Volpe has arranged the following pro- 
gram for its fifteenth anniversary concert, Sunday after- 
noon, February 11: Symphony, D minor (César Franck), 
andante cantabile from symphony No. 5 (Tschaikowsky), 
concerto, No. 3, C minor (Beethoven), Arthur Klein, over- 
ture “Oberon” (Weber). 

The Tschaikowsky number, a favorite of Mr. Seligman, 
is included in his commemoration. In accordance with the 
objects of the organization a young American soloist, Ar- 
thur Klein, pianist, will make his first appearance. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Pupil 
Scores in Musical Comedy 





Joseph del Puente, who possesses an excellent baritone 
voice and fine vocal control, attracted the attention of 
Henry Savage, who engaged him for the part of Sam- 
akand in Kern’s musical comedy “Have a Heart,” now 





playing at the Liberty Theatre, New York. The Atlantic 
City Press in its review makes special mention of Joseph 
del Puente’s rich, baritone voice in the opening number of 
the second act, emphasizing his proficiency in the splendid 
music Kern has supplied. The New York Evening Tele- 
gram credits him “with a real voice,” saying that he sings an 
Oriental song with authority; and the New York Evenine 
World states that “Good voices were so rare that Joseph 
del Puente deserves at least honorable mention for his 
singing.” 

Under the management of Henry Savage, Joseph del 
Puente has toured all the states in the Union and Canada, 
playing the roles of Passion, King Love, and Flattery 
The united press of all the towns praise Del Puente’s bari 
tone voice of fine quality and his reliable singing 


The ‘Frankens Active 





Edgar Franken, son of Antoinette Franken, Rumanian 
pianist, is making a name for himself as a musical mon 
ologist. Mme. Franken has just returned from a tour of 
the upper part of New York State where she was very 
well received. At several points of the circuit, her son 
joined her and gave enjoyable dramatic recitations before 
a number of well known clubs. Some of the most popular 
selections were: “The Green Eye of the Yellow God;" 
“Not Understood ;” “Coquette ;” “Devil May Care” and 
“How Beautiful Were Once the Roses.” Mr. Franken is 
unusually clever in this work and has booked a number 





EDGAR FRANKEN, 
Antoinette 


Son of Franken, pianist 

of engagements for the coming Mme. Franken 
is well booked also and has but few available dates open 
during March and April. 


season 




















Carrie Bridewell 

















Celebrated Contralto 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


RECENT IMPORTANT APPEARANCES : 


New York, Harris Theatre (soloist with Godowsky and Kneisel Quartet) 
New York, Biltmore Morning Musicale (soloist with Frieda Hempel and Rudolph Ganz) 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., recital (re-engagement followed) 
Allentown, Pa., specially engaged, Artist Course 
New York, College of City of New York 
Johnstown, Pa., recital 
Pittsburgh, Pa., concert 


























NEW YOR SUN—“‘Sang with ringing voice and 





deep feeling.” 


ALTOONA TIMES—“Her voice is a warm, flexible contralto, richly mellow in ity lower register and clearly resonant in 
its upper notes. Her enunciation in French, German, Italian and English was admirably clear, and her interpretation 
showed refined and intelligent artistic ability.” 

ALTOONA TRIBUNE—“Scored brilliant success Rose suprethely to every vocal demand. Perfect singing and diction 
The freedom and elasticity with which she produces her voice.” 

NEW YORK TIMES—“Harris Theatre concert reached high water mark when Carrie Bridewell, Godowsky and 
Kneisel Quartet appeared.” 

SUN—“Mme. Bridewell’s fine voice was heard in French and German songs.” 


“Elite musicale at the Harris Theatre brought together a distinguished group o 


artistic 


HERALD 
Bridewell.” 

NEW YORK AMERICAN—“Carrie Bridewell featured « 
ful renditions.” 

WORLD—*“Carrie Bridewell made the entertainment of 


musicians, including Carrie 


the Harris Theatre. Enthusiastic reception to her delight 


importance,” 
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Bookings senate lerrisle Now ero Address, Mus 
Western Representative, Ernest Briggs, ~R., Mesical Bureau, Chicago, Il) 
SERBIAN 
PRIMA DONNA 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, ORATORIO and SALON RECITALS 
Address: care Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
TENOR 
Poster & David, Mers., 500 Fifth Ave- 
Persone! Address: 
309 W. 95th St. Tel. 4650 River 
A limited number of papils accepted. 
scomeanare 
Soprano 
BOOKINGS NOW OPEN. SEASON 1916-17. 
Address, 126 W. 66th St., New York Tel. 834 Columbus 
Teaching Mondays and Thursdays at Presser hg , Philadelphia. 
Teaching Tuesdays and Fridays at Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
Room 67, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Personal address, 214 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST. 
With ELENA GERHARDT Season 1916-17. 
COACHING 
New York City. 





iso West 57th St.. Phone, Circle 1956. 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


Soprano—Vocal_ Instruction, Lehmann Method 
RECITALS NOW BOOKING 
Address, J. CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie ven 


EMMA L. TRAPPER, Personal | Representati 
105 WEST 40th STREET - . 


RUTH DEYO 


CONCERT PIANIST 
ADDRESS, SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


SERGE ZANCOdePRIMO 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
OPERA AND CONCERT 


Present Address, Care MUSICAL COURIER 


RUDOLF KAFKA 


BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 


Bookings Now Open :: Season 1917-1918 
ADDRESS: MUSICAL COURIER, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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From Life 


HAROLD HENRY 


Tour 1916-17 Booking 


Mr. Heury continues to win by artistic solidity, original talent for 
characterization and, as occasion offers, poetic Joona, His execu- 
tion ie remarkable.—Maurice Halperson, The Y. Staats-Zeitung, 
March 9, 1916, 

Steinway Piano Used 
Management: Haense! & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
613-14 Lyon & Healy Bidg. 
Chieago 














Personal 
Address 


OPERATIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT RECITALS 
MARCHES! PUPIL~—By request a limited numbe: of pupils taken 


GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Halperson Opera Lectures Begin — Thursby 
Musical Receptions—Louise MacMahan and 
Pelton-Jones at Chickering Hall—Shaw and 
Gilmour Works at Wanamaker’s—Grace 
Anderson in Newark—Warford Students 
in American Songs—Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Musicale—Love and Lea 
Open Studio—Becker and Ameri- 
can Progressive Piano School 
Remove — Stoeving’s New 
Book-—Speke-Seeley, Chair- 
man of January 26 Con- 
ference—De Moss in 
Watertown—Athené 
Banquet and Ball 


Maurice Halperson, music critic of the New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung gave the first of a series of twelve Tuesday 
evening lectures on “The History of the Opera” at the 
New York College of Music Auditorium. He confined him- 
self to the development of opera rather than to particular 
opera. During his talk he brought out the fact that while 
opera is very pleasing to the public it is really less sponta- 
neous and emotional than orchestral or chamber music, 
owing to the fact that it has to be confined to the stage 
setting and the libretto, 

Mr. Halperson commenced at the beginning and very 
carefully explained each step, illustrating his points by songs 
by Lillian Eubank. It was his first lecture in the English 
language, but his keen sense of humor, pleasing personality, 
and thorough knowledge of his subject more than made up 
for his unfamiliarity with our tongue. 

Miss Eubank possesses a rich sympathetic voice. She 
sang “Amarilli Ta mia bella” (Caccini), “Luscia Feuri 
Moriri” (Monteverde), and “Che faro senza Euridice” by 
Gluck. 


Emma Thursby’s Second Musical Reception 


Emma Thursby’s second musical reception took place 
January 19 at 34 Gramercy Park. The event was the birth- 
day of her sister, Ina L. Thursby, and many beautiful sou- 
venirs of flowers and gifts were seen. The guest of honor 
was Mrs, Egbert J. Benedict, of San Francisco, Cal. Juliet 
Sondheim played a piano solo charmingly. Enid Watkin, 
soprano, sang delightfully a number of Mrs. Dwight Fiske’s 
charming songs, accompanied by the composer. Helen 
Helms gave a delightful violin selection, and Mrs. John A. 
Drake, who possesses a beautiful high soprano voice, sang 
charmingly several operatic selections, accompanied by 
Signor Salvatore Fucite. It was the first time Mrs, Drake 
has sung in America (she has been abroad several years 
studying in Italy) and every one was delighted to hear her. 
Mrs. Morris Shrainka, of St. Louis, also sang beautifully. 
Mrs. Drake and Miss Watkins were former pupils of Miss 
Thursby. Mrs. Robert Ingersoll presided at the tea table. 
Among those present were: Mme. Luca Botta, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House; Lieut. Piero Tozzi, Carnig Ekser- 
gian, Loisa Patterson Nessitsh, Count Tamburini, Prof. 
Theodore Stier, Mr. and Mrs. C. Vanderbilt Barton, Mrs. 
Alfred Heyman, Mrs. Howard H. Whitney, Mrs. Thomas 
F. Victor, Mrs. Sturgis Coffin, Mrs. J. Edgar Bull, Frances 
Upham, Walter Anderson, Ruth Woolworth Leonard, Clar- 
ence Wainwright Murphey, William Marshall, B. Fuller, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Bayard Hulsted, Mr. and Mrs. Murray 
Ferris, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ingersoll. 


Louise MacMahan and Pelton-Jones at Chickering Hall 


Louise MacMahan, soprano, and Frances Pelton-Jones, 
harpsichord, shared in three invitation programs at Chicker- 
ing Hall, January 22-24-27, depicting the evolution of the 
piano from the sixteenth century to the present day. Louise 
MacMahan sang early songs of Italy, Shakespearean and 
old English songs, modern arias, an did these all so well 
that she gained warm applause. Her unusually clear so- 
prano voice, as well as her splendid expression in an aria 
from “Aida,” united with a unique costume of the harpsi- 
chord, made her participation most successful, 

Frances Pelton- —_ similarly attired, played contrapun- 
tal, early Italian, English and French music in the style so 
successfully exploited by her in similar performances. Vic- 
tor Wittgenstein, Clarence Adler and Richard Buhlig all 
took part in these interesting concerts, playing solos of their 
own choosing, and later a solo which was immediately re- 
produced on the Chickering Ampico reproducing piano. 
These are marvelous reproductions and made an impression. 


Shaw and Gilmour Works at Wanamaker’s 


Compositions by Alice Shaw for voice, cello, violin and 
flute, as well as songs by Howard C. Gilmour, made up the 
program at the Wanamaker Auditorium, January 24. This 
was the twenty-first of a series of concerts by American 
composers arranged by the director of music, Alexander 
Russell. The Legend in E major by Alica Shaw for violin 
has an impetuous middle section in E flat and a graceful 
second theme in A major. It was played by Olga Ferlin, 
violinist, so well that she was recalled. Of the number 
of songs sung, Edith Chapman Goold made especially ef- 
fective “I Have Need of the Sky.” John M. Sternhagen, 
baritone, pleased greatly in “The Pilgrims,” which has a 
direct melody in E major, ending with the words: “The 
dearest land is one’s own land.” 

William Durieux, a cellist who has an unusually beautiful 
tone, pleased with three short pieces, and William Kincaid, 
flutist, also interpreted effective pieces. 

“Drowsy Poppies,” by Howard C. Gilmour, is a song of 
beautiful harmony and sustained melody, everything being 
within limited compass, and so can be sung by any voice. 
It has a running accompaniment, and some harmonic 
changes which are extremely pleasing. “An Old Love 
Song,” by the same composer, is in Scotch fashion, and 


both of these songs were most effectively done by Mrs. 
Goold. Miss Shaw was at the piano for all these works. 


Grace Anderson, Accompanist, in Newark 


A feature of the artist’s concert at the Eliot School, 
Newark, N. J., was the fine accompaniments played by 
Grace Anderson for Wilma Sanda, who sang folk ksongs in 
costume, These were in German, English and French, and 
delighted the large audience of nearly 1,000 people. Some 
difficult numbers to play on the piano were included in these 
accompaniments, and Miss Anderson’s playing, her sym- 
pathetic and evident musicianship brought out all the 
points of these songs. 


Warford Students Sing American Songs 


Four of Claude Warford’s students, Nona Parker Earle, 
Helen Koyce, Minnie Lamberts and Elizabeth Eckel, gave 
an evening of recently published songs by American com- 
posers at Mr. Warford’s studio. A host of friends enjoyed 
the compositions of Ralph Cox, John Prindle Scott, Gil- 
berté, Spross, Wells and Warford. 


Women’s Philharmonic Concert 


An audience that completely filled the Cranberry Studio, 
Carnegie Hall, was present January 20, to hear the first 
afternoon concert of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, 
Amy Fay, president. The office of chairman of entertain- 
ment was made vacant by the death of Mrs. Tetedoux- 
Lusk, is now filled by Leila H. Cannes, who secured the 
services of the following artists: Marie Mikova, pianist 
(pupi! of Wager Swayne), who played selections from 
Chopin, Liszt and Leschetizky; Hubert Linscott, baritone, 
who sang an aria from “Iphigenie” and a cycle of German 
songs by Von Fielitz, and Ellmer Zollner, accompanist. 

The orchestra of the society, Madeline Eddy, conductor, 
will give a concert at the Hotel Majestic on February 15. 


Love and Lea Open Studio 


Linnie Love, soprano, and Lorna Lea, contralto, have 
just finished an engagement of twenty-five weeks with the 
“Civilization” company, managed by Hall C. Werner. 
Miss Love was the soloist and Miss Lea directed the 
chorus. 

Miss Love has opened her studio at 214 West Eighty- 
fifth street, where she teaches a few special pupils in sing- 
ing, mostly from the ranks of the theatrical profession. 
—— Lea coaches and accompanies singers at the same 
studio. 

The Metropolitan Opera Quartet, composed of Linnie 
Love, soprano; Lorna Lea, contralto; Robert Jones, tenor; 
Harry Donoghy, bass, and Alberta Waterbury, pianist, are 
filling engagements in and around New York. Besides 
giving concert programs, they give acts from the operas in 
costume with acting, including “Madam Butterfly,” “Mar- 
tha,” “Faust,” “Hansel and Gretel” and “Persian Garden.” 


Becker and American Progressive Piano School Remove 


Gustave L. Becker, director of the American Progressive 
Piano School, has removed to a handsome new studio at 
161 West Seventy-first street, owing to the fact that a 
new building will be erected upon his location of some 
years past. January 27 there was a musicale by pupils of 
this school, assisted by Alice Ralph Wood, soprano. 


Stoevking’s New Book 


_Those acquainted with Paul Stoeving’s books on the 
violin—his “Art of Bowing,” “The Story of the Violin,” 
“What Violinists Ought to Know,” etc.—will be glad to 
know that his latest work, “The Elements of Violin Play- 
ing, and a Key to Sevcik’s Works,” 185 music size pages, 
is now available. It is a unique, didactic contribution, cov- 
ering a course of violin study in sixty-five lessons, and is 
dedicated to Professor Sevcik, who comments on it in the 
following interesting letter: 

Dear Frienp and Cotteacue—I am most delighted that your 
superb work has seen the light. Already during your pleasant 
visit at Pisek on seeing the manuscript, felt that here a work 
had been created to which violinists will again and again turn for 
reference, sure to find the desired information. In your “Elements” 
you also bring examples from my works for which you could quite 
easily have substituted original ones. Your friendship for me mani- 
fested , thereby does not let me forget, however, that in the “Ele- 
ments” I play only the part of “Pilate in the Credo” and I em- 
phasize that also without the Pilate the value of the work would 
not be diminished but rather h d. In thanking you most 
heartily for your kind dedication of. your “Elements of Violin 
Playing” to me and wishing the magnificent work on its journey 
round the world the greatest possible popularity, 

I remain with highest esteem and affectionate regards, 

Your evoted, 
(Signed) O. Sevicx. 


Paul Stoeving, for sixteen years professor of the violin 
at the Guildhall School of Music and at the Trinity College 
of Music, London, is now connected with The von Ende 
School of Music, New York City. * 


Speke-Seeley, Chairman of January 26 Conference 


The Music Committee of the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs held a conference at Chickering Hall, 
Lord & Taylor, January 26, when the following prégram 
was presented: “If I Were King,” “The Gift,” “She Might 
Not Suit Your Fancy,” Frederick Gunther ; “The Response,” 
“To a Hidden Violet,” “Where the Sunshine Grows,” Viola 
Waterhouse Bates; “A Fragment,” prelude-andante, Alice 
Wells; “Liebeschmerzen,” “The Brink of Life,” Mr. Gun- 
ther; “A Valentine,” “A Plaint,” “Night,” Viola Water- 
house Bates. All the compositions are by Mary Helen 
Brown. 

Mrs. David Campbell, editor of the Musical Monitor, offi- 
cial organ of the General Federation of Musical Clubs, 
spoke on “What Our Clubs Have Done Towards Pro- 
moting the Study and Appreciation of Music,” and George 
H. Gartlan, director of music in the public schools of New 
York, on “Our Public School Music in Greater New York.” 

The members of the committee of these conferences, 
which are given to further the interest of music in the 
homes, both public and private, is Mrs. Julian Edwards, 
Florence Wier Gibson, Mrs. Eugene J. Grant and Henriette 
Speke-Seeley, chairman. 


Movie Organists 





Organists J. M. Hammond and Wolden Kiely, at the new 
Unit Orchestra organ, the Hamilton Theatre, in our thriv- 
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ing suburb, Yonkers, do some superior work. These young 
men play ‘the right’ thing at the right moment, which is 
more than can be said of many metropolitan movie organ- 
ists, More than that, they play correctly, with expression, 
affording welcome music at all times. 


De Moss in Watertown 


Mary Hissem de Moss, whose co-operation in any ora- 
torio pescorseare adds greatly to its —s will be heard 
in “The Messiah,” at Watertown, March 


Athené Banquet and he 


One of the prettiest affairs of the season was the third 
annual banquet and ball of the Athené Club, Katherine A. 
Martin, president, held in the Astor Gallery and grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Friday 
evening, January 12. 

Preceding the banquet, the president, assisted by the 
chairman, Mrs. William Hibbard Corbin, and Mrs. Frank 
Lewis Chipman, together with the guests of honor, re- 
ceived in the Myrtle Room. One of the unique features 
of the reception was a chain of smilax and ferns, with 
bouquets of carnations, carried by Dorothy Washbourne, 
Olive Sonne, Mildred Stanley, Ruth Gormley, Grace Nie- 
mann, June Love, Lilliam Williams, Marion Paddock and 
Mrs. Howard Peterson, forming a line facing the re- 
ceiving line through which the guests passed. 

After the reception the chaiN bearers were escorts of 
honor preceding the president and guests of honor to 
the president’s table, at which were seated: Bishop 
Burch, Mrs. Frank L. Chipman, Charles Jahne, presi- 
dent of the Writers’ Club; Commissioner Catherine 
Bennett Davis, Hon. James P. Niemann, Florence Guern- 
sey, Alfred C. Brown, Mrs. Frank Anton Peteler, Dr. 
Edwin Leibfreed, Mrs. William Hibbard Corbin, Hon. 
James Osborne, Mrs, William R. Chapman, president of 
the Rubinstein Club; Louis Armin Ames, president of the 
Sons of the American Revolution; Katherine Carrelle, 
state regent of the Daughters of the Revolution; Mrs. 
Alfred W. Cochran, regent, New York chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, George Howard, 
Mrs, Olive Stott Gabriel and Mrs. James P. Niemann. 

During the banquet music was furnished by the J. 
Cordes, Jr., orchestra. Two orchestras alternated during 
the evening for the dancing, and at midnight a collation 
was served. 

Among the box holders were Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Corbin, 
Mrs. Chipman, Mrs. Peteler, Mr. and Mrs. Walter McElroy, 
Mrs. Thomas McAdam, Mr. and Mrs. Chester B. Fulmer, 
Hon. and Mrs. James P. Niemann, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gormley, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lawrence Tumer, Mrs. W. 
L. Mann, Elizabeth Cowan, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hamilton 
Rucker, Mr. and Mrs. George Walter Newton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonard L. Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Walter Band, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Taylor. 

Athené will be three years old March 14. 
and success has been most gratifying. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Its growth 





Sybil Vane, Today, at Aeolian Hall 


This (Thursday) evening, February 1, at Aeolian Hall, 
Sybil Vane, soprano, will be heard in recital. She will sing 
songs by Haydn, Handel, Beethoven, Brahms, Strauss, 
Wolf, Fauré, Debussy, Bachelet, Hageman, Morsman, Ivor 
Novello and Clough Leighter. 


Graveure at Aeolian Hall This Afternoon 


This Thursday afternoon, February 1, at 3 o’clock, Louis 
Graveure, baritone, will be heard in his second song recital 
at Aeolian Hall this season. His program is to be devoted 
to Strauss, Burgert, Eric Wolff, Hahn, Koechlin, Franck, 
Poldowski, Franz, Gilberté, Crist, Tarbox, Cadman and 
Bibb songs and to Bohemian folk songs sung in English. 
Five novelties are included among these. 


Symphony Society Programs Today 


This Thursday afternoon, February 1, at Carnegie Hall 
the Symphony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, will play Kalinnikow’s symphony in G minor; 
Mischa Elman, soloist, will play Max Vogrich’s concerto 
for the violin with orchestra; Richard Strauss’ symphonic 
poem, “Don Quixote,” follows, and the concert ends with 
Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso” for 
— Mischa Elman. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 4, at Aeolian Hall, the 
program is to comprise César Franck’s symphony in D 
minor ; Fuch’s andante and allegro scherzando from “Sere- 
nade” for string orchestra in D major; and four move- 
ments from Dvorak’s suite, op. 39. 

Mabel Garrison, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will sing at this concert an aria “Ach ich liebe” from 
Mozart’s “Die Entfiihrung” and an aria “Charmant Oiseau” 
by David. 

Novaes and Schelling With the Philharmonic Society 


At the Friday afternoon concert of The Philharmonic 
Society, February 2, Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist 


who contributed to the musical program of the Philhar- 
monic Jubilge dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 


January 21, will be the soloist. Mlle. Novaes will play 
Grieg’s concerto in A minor, op. 16, for piano and or- 
chestra. With Charles Gilbert Spross at the organ, the 
orchestra will play Charles Widor’s symphony for orches- 
tra and organ. It will be the symphony’s New York pre- 
miére. The program will include also César Franck’s sym- 
phonic poem, “The Wild Huntsman,” and Chabrier’s rhap- 
sody for orchestra, “Espana.” ; 

Ernest Schelling, pianist, will play a Schumann concerto 
as his solo at the concert on Sunday afternoon, February 
4. Among the selections which the orchestra will play are 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony, No. 5, in E minor, op. 64, and 
two excerpts from Mendelssohn’s “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 


Fourth New York Mozart Society Musicale 


Belle Story, coloratura soprano; Hugh Allan, baritone: 
Lucile Orrell, cellist, are to furnish the program for the 
fourth Saturday afternoon musicale of the New York 


Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, Feb- 
ruary 3, Hotel Astor. 
Terry Compositions, February 3 
Songs and piano pieces by Robert Huntington Terry, 


whose works are fast winning popularity, will be per- 
formed by leading artists at the Buckhout Studios, 265 
Central Park West, corner Eighty-fifth street, on Saturday, 
February 3, at 3 o’clock. The composer will be at the 
piano. 
Manuscript Society Concert, February 2 

A concert of the Manuscript Society, of New York, will 
be given at the National Arts Club, 119 East Nineteenth 
street, Friday evening, February 2, 8:30 o’clock. Com- 
positions by James P. Dunn, Platon Brounoff, John 
Prindle Scott and John Adam Hugo will be performed by 
Irene V. McCabe, Mrs. Jay A. Mellish, sopranos; Hazel 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 


(Chicago Opera Association) 

















The Denver Express says: 

To a majority of those attending the Philharmonic 
concert last night, Florence Macbeth, the soloist, was 
a name only. As she tripped onto the platform and 
stood quietly waiting for the notes of the prelude of 
her first aria, the audience became interested; as her 
voice rose liftingly upward, it sat up and took notice, 
and when the last strain had ceased, it was hers. 
Seldom has a sweeter, more bird like voice been heard 
in the Auditorium. It is a pure coloratura soprano, 
evenly balanced through the three octaves of its com- 
pass. It is a voice of great flexibility, remarkable 
smoothness of tone with no tremolo. She has acquired 
a brilliant technic and unusual poise, 


Management : 


Daniel Mayer, 1005 Times Bldg., New York 
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Gardniére, contralto; Maurice Nitke, violinist, 
composers, who in each instance will be at the piano. 
usual refreshments will follow the concert. 


Dickinson Lecture-Recitals Begin February 6 


Clarence Dickinson, organist, director of music at Union 
Theological Seminary, composer and conductor, announces 
a series of historical lecture-recitals in the chapel of the 
seminary, Claremont avenue, between 120th and 122d streets, 
on successive Tuesdays, at 4 o’clock, beginning February 6. 
Distinguished artists will assist, Margaret Abbott, con- 
tralto; Herbert Dittler, William Kroll, violinists, and EF. 
Bronstein, cellist, appearing at the first recital. 

Louis Cornell’s Second Recital, February 14 

Louis Cornell, pianist, will give his second New York 
recital this season on Wednesday afternoon, February 14, 
at Aeolian Hall, when he will play the following program: 

“Gavotte und Musette” (d’Albert), sonate, D major, op. 28 
(Beethoven), “Carnaval” (Schumann), La Terrasse des 
audiences du clair de lune,” “Hommage a S. Pickwick, 
Esq.,” “La Fille aux cheveux de lin,” “Minstrels” (De- 
bussy), “Ricordanza,” polonaise, E major (Liszt). 

Gerald Maas, February 7 

Gerald Maas, cellist, will give his first New York recital 
Wednesday afternoon, February 7, at Comedy Theatre, 
assisted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Mana Zucca. 

Evelyn Starr’s Third Recital, February 19 


Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian violinist, whose 
straightforward, musicianly and unaffected playing won the 
leading critics at her earlier recitals, will give her third 








and last New York recital of this season at Aeolian Hall, 
Monday afternoon, February 19, before making an extende: 


tour. 
Ethel Newcomb, February 8 


Ethel Newcomb will give a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, February 8, devoting her program 
entirely to works of Beethoven. There will be three 
sonatas—op. 26, No. 12; op. 2, No. 3; op. 57, No. 23. 


Julia Culp, February 15 


Julia Culp, the Lieder singer, who has been on a long 
tour in the Vest, returns in time to give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Thursday afternoon, February 15, which is for the 


benefit of the Wilson Industrial School for Girls. Mme 
Culp appeared last year also for this benefit. 
Ornstein, March 4 
Leo Ornstein will give a piano recital at the Princess 


Theatre, Sunday afternoon, March 4, for the benefit of the 

Bertha Feiring Tapper Club, of which he is the vice-presi- 

dent. The young pianist has arranged for this occasion 

a special Ravel-Chopin program. 

Little Theatre Concerts of the Societé des Instruments 
Anciens 


Anciens, which recently 
its first appearance at a 


The Societé des Instruments 
arrived from France and made 
Sunday night concert at Sherry’s New York, will give 
two recitals in the Little Theatre, Thursday afternoons, 
February 15 and 2 This chamber music organization has 
won extensive vogue abroad, and there is every indication 
of its becoming popular in this country. The six musicians 
comprising the Societé were brought to this country through 
the efforts of the French-American Association for Mus 
cal Art, which will likewise be responsible for the Amer 
ican tours of Joseph Bonnet, organist;. Mnie. Gills, 
soprano; Robert Lortat, pianist, and several other French 
artists of distinction. 

Eleanor Spencer, February 10 
is the date of Eleanor 


Saturday afternoon, February 10, 


Spencer’s piano recital, Aeolian Hall. Scarlatti, Bach, Bee 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Cyril Scott, Rontgen and Liszt are 
the composers from whose works she has made her pr¢ 


gram selection. 
A Samoiloff Concert, February 22 


The well known Russian baritone and singing teacher, 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, of Carnegie Hall, New York, will give 
a concert with a few of his pupils February 22, 2:30 p. m 
at Aeolian Hall. N. Saslavsky, violinist, will assist in this 
program: Duo, “Traviata” (Verdi), J. Arens and T. L 
Allen ; aria, “Manon” (Massenet), George Allen; duo, 
“Carmen” (Bizet) ; aria, “Samson et Dalila,” Miss De 
Loca; duo, “Pique Dame” (Tschaikowsky), A. Cahill and 
Miss De Loca; aria, “Herodiade” (Massenet), E. Jacobs; 
aria, “Pecheurs de Perles,” A. Gervasi; aria, “Pagliacci” 
(Leoncavallo), T. L. Allen; trio, “Carmen” (Bizet), E 
Finkelstein, N. Vizetelly and Miss De Loca; aria, “Car 
men” (Bizet), Lillian Weinman; aria, “Traviata” (Verdi), 
D. Spinner ; aria, “Pique Dame” (Tschaikowsky), J 
Arens; aria, “Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni), N 


Vizetelly ; duo, “Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagm), E 


Jacobs and A. Gervasi; sextet from “Lucia,” G. Allen, 
Lillian Weinman, Miss Vizetelly, Messrs. A. Gervasi, 
Kvederos and Samoiloff; Russian folksongs, by a double 
quartet of Samoiloff pupils. 

This concert is arranged by the Bel Canto Musical 
Bureau, office in Carnegie Hall. 

Jean Barondess, pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff, sailed Jan 
uary 24 with the Sillingardi Opera Company to South 


America to sing leading soprano parts. L. S. Samoiloft 
has been her only teacher. Her voice was admired and 
praised by the New York press after her appearance with 
the National Zuro Grand Opera Company 

Marguerite Arnemann Song Recital, February 5 

Marguerite Arnemann, soprano, assisted by Karl Bar 
leben, violinist, with Theodore Lindorff at the piano, will 
give a song recital in the Astor Gallery, Monday evening 
February 5. 

Ethel Newcomb in Beethoven Program, February 8 

Ethel Newcomb will devote her piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Thursday afternoon, February 8, to works of Bee- 
thoven. Miss Newcomb, who has been heard annually in 
New York for several seasons, has won an appreciative 
following. Her program follows: Sonatas, op. 26, No. 12; 
op. 2, No. 3; op. 57, No. 23 


Genevieve Finlay-Stewart in Salon Musicale 


On Saturday evening, January 27, in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, Genevieve Finlay-Stewart? contralto, pre 
sented a program by Italian, German and French com 
posers, closing with a group of old Irish songs. Her 
voice was heard to advantage in “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix,” from “Samson et Dalila” (Saint-Saéns), and “O 
don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos” (Verdi). Three bouquets 
of roses and carnations were presented to the contralto 

Macchi was at the piano on this oceasion 
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The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 





1916=SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 1916-17 will be the Jubilee Year 
of The Philharmonic Society, whose musical ac- 
tivities have been continuous since 1842. This 
anniversary will be fittingly celebrated by a 
festival series of five concerts, four of which will 
be included in the regular subscription series on 
Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday 
Evenings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the 
sixth season by Josef Stransky, will continue to 
maintain the high artistic standards which have 
admittedly placed it in the front rank of the 
world’s orchestras. The programmes will again 
profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrangement 
and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest 
rank will be engaged for these concerts. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 


NEW YORK 

















REFLECTIONS FOR 
SERIOUS PIANO STUDENTS 


By Sidney Silber, Head of the Piano Department of the 
University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 


With the advent of aircraft we now have “aviation 
pianists”—but these are not of a good sort. Their playing 
is eternally “up in the air.” 

With all our refinements and perfection of technic the 
public still remains unweaned of 
the desire for beauty of tone in 
piano playing. 

The pedalling of many students 
often reminds one of a dinn>r, 
where, for lack of service, ice 
cream is served on the same plates 
which have been used for roast 
beef. 

Soul freedom is revealed in the 
movement (rhythm) of music. 

The expressiveness of cantabile 
playing does not necessarily de- 
pend on the quantity of sound 
produced. Small tone is very fre- 
quently more expressive than big 
tone 

“To sing or not to sing’’—that 
is still the question in cantabile 
playing. May it never be other- 
wise. 

Do not confound animation with agitation. “Moving” 
piano playing must always be animated, especially in lento 
and adagio movements. Agitation on the part of the play- 
er is like a horse run amuck. Hold your horses in check. 

Look upon your fingers as so many pieces of cattle. If 
you desire to “bring them to market” supply them with an 
intelligent and sober driver. 

Proper co-ordination and co-operation of numerous fac- 
ulties and forces produce genius; they may easily be under- 
stood but to realize them—ah there’s the rub. 

Many a standard and classic composition receives an in- 
adequate interpretation because (as in the case of actors) 
the interpreter “does not fit the part.” 

Many pianists essaying presto movements are only joy 
riders. It is possible to play a presto movement and still 
indulge in pleasure riding. But—it requires a_ skillful 
driver. 

Great artists are like slight of hand performers; you see 
how they produce their effects—and you do not see. When 
you “try it on your piano” you realize whether you are of 
that species or not. 

Tenderness is a flower that does not grow in every pi- 
anist’s garden—it is worth cultivating. 

When is piano study worth while”? 
as the student is interested. 

A teacher who loves to impart whatever knowledge he 
possesses is worth more than one who is wise and as immo- 
bile as a clam. 

If you do not take the trouble to listen to your own 
playing, don’t blame any one who does not. 

Like many children who act quite differently at table 
when company is present, many students have a double 
set of piano manners. Throw one set overboard (the less 
desirable one) and use your good manners at all times and 
under all conditions. 

It matters little what method you use in playing in a 
slow or moderate tempo. The play in fast tempo, however, 
requires a rational, natural and scientific method. 

Seven-eighths of piano playing may be taught—the world, 
however, is looking for eight-eighths pianists. The missing 
eighth can be supplied by Nature alone—it is called genius. 

Healthy dynamics like healthy complexions are the re- 
sult of healthy internal conditions. 

The most successful pianist (in the estimation of the pub- 
lic) is he who has the greatest number of engagements cov- 
ering the widest area and yielding the largest receipts. His 
colleagues may not deem him the greatest pianist by any 
means. ; 

The public may be hypnotized into tolerating bad piano 
playing by a “great” artist which it would not think of 
tolerating in one without a reputation. 


SIDNEY SILBER. 


Answer: as long 


George Harris, Jr., Pleases 
Pittsfield Music Lovers 


George Harris, Jr., the New York tenor, appeared in 
joint recital with Margaret Anderton, pianist, in Pittsfield, 
Mass., an January 18. The concert was held in the parish 
house of St. Stephen’s Church, and a large audience gave 
excellent proof of its appreciation of both artists. Mr. 
Harris sang three groups of songs in German, Russian 
and English, including two numbers written by his accom- 
panist, Frank E. Butcher. The beauty of the tenor’s voice 
and his artistry were accorded much praise by the local 
press. , 

On January 28 Mr. Harris and Dora Gibson, the English 
soprano, gave a joint program at the Commercial High 
School, in Brooklyn, in the series of concerts given under 
the auspices of the People’s Institute. Both artists won 
the entire favor of their audience. 


Theodore Sutro Gives Musical “At Home” 


Theodore Sutro gave an afternoon of music Sunday, Jan- 
uary 21, at his residence, 430 West 102nd street, New York, 
in honor of Isolde Menges, who has a European rep- 
utation as a most exceptional violinist, and Anna von 
Mueller, dramatic reader, who studied with the best masters 
in Germany. Ottilie Schillig, a brilliant young soprano, 1s 
a pupil of Adrienne Remenyi (Mme. von Ende). This was 
the first musicale given by Mr. Sutro since the death of 
his wife, ten years ago. Many of those who attended re- 
membered with pleasure similar entertainments given by 
that beautiful and talented woman. : 

Miss Menges plays with wonderful expression, and her 
technic is impeccable. It is said that she played at a con- 


cert at the age of three and one-half years. She gave 
numbers by Gluck, Kreisler, Chopin, Handel and Wieniaw- 
ski. Piano solos were rendered by Cecile M. Behrens, and 
were greatly enjoyed. 

_Ottilie Schillig charmed every one with her delightful 
singing. 

Anna von Mueller was a valued acquisition to an alto- 
gether delightful program. 

Among those who were Zignent were Florence L. Adams, 
Cecile M. Behrens, Margaret Behrens, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Behr, 
Irving R. Bacon, Miss Beattie, Gwendolyn Conkling, Elsie Wallace 
Christie, Major and Mrs. Walter Jeffreys Carlin, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Emerson Carpenter, August W. Cordes, Mrs. Frank Herbert 
Daniels, Elsa Diener, G. B, Driggs, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Erbsoleh, Mr. and Mrs. Herwegh von Ende, Dr. Friederich Fisch- 
erauer (Austrian vice-consul), Augusta Franke, Mrs, Charles Gulden, 
Hazel Gardniere, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Heins, Mr, and Mrs. Harry 
Herrmann, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Hirsh, Mrs. Eastman John- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lichtenstein, Kurt . Linn, Isolde Menges, 
Anna von Mueller, Edythe Martyn, Marie Mattfeld, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo J, Matty, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Nathan, Martha M. Nelles, 
Mr. C. W. de Lyon Nichols, William Watson Pierce, Dr. Albert 
G. Pohly, William Francis Parsons, Mrs. I. Hinton Perry, Madam 
C, de Rigaud, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Sutro, Mrs. Ludwig 
Sutro, Helene Sutro, Ottilie Schillig, Julliette Sondheim, Erna M. 
Stoltze, Carl T. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. George illiam Toerge, 
Josef Uhrenbacher, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wesendonck, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Brisben Walker, and the Misses Walker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Steele, and Arthur Dalziel, 





Jeanne Nuola, Operatic Soprano 


Jeanne Nuola, a pupil Of the celebrated Mathilde Mar- 
chesi, is a talented operatic and concert singer well known 
in Europe. Her career so far has been principally in the 
European capitals. She has been in America but a short 
time. Her voice is rich and full, and of wide range. She 
sings with great ease and her diction is a delight to her 
listeners. 

Some of the many charming things said in London 
papers of Jeanne Nuola follow: 

Jeanne Nuola possesses a voice of great power and beauty, and 
she sings with great skill—Daily Telegraph, London, England. 


Jeanne Nuola is an accomplished vocalist. She possesses a fine 


JEANNE NUOLA. 


voice of dramatic fervor, 


Morning 


and sing with 
England. 


quality 
London, 


good 
Post, 


great 


Clarence Eddy’s Extended Tour 


Clarence Eddy, the famous organist, began his tour with 
capacity houses on the Pacific coast, and is now on his way 
toward the East, playing in Rockford, Ill, New Ulm and 
Northfield, Minn., this week. Introducing him in Pierre, 
Ss. D., the chairman said, “You will all recognize Clar- 
ence Eddy, for he looks like Buffalo Bill” (who had 
just died) “and plays like the devil.” Needless to say, 
this introduction made a hit. In Spokane and Portland 
he had big audiences and in Pierre and Redfield, S. D., 
the edifices were filled. During February he plays in the 
Middle W est, and may be addressed at 4043 Drexel Boule- 
vard, care Siegel-Myers School of Music, Chicago, II. 
These were his January bookings, brought to date, Feb- 
ruary 6: 

January 2, Portland, Ore.; January 4, Spokane, Wash.; 
January 8, Redfield, S. D.; January 9, Pierre, S. D.; Jan- 
uary 11, Cherokee, Ia.; January 12, Fort Dodge, Ia.: Jan- 
uary 17, Hastings, Neb.; January 18, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
January 22, St. Louis, Mo.; January 23, Chicago, IIL; 
January 24, Oregon, Ill.; January 25, DeKalb, Ill.; January 
26, Madison, Wis.; January 28, Paris, Ill.; January 31, 
Ripon, Wis.; February 2, Rockford, Wis.; February 5. 
New Ulm,.Minn., and February 6, Northfield, Minn. 

The St. Joseph, Mo., papers devoted much space to his 
recital there, in the Orpheum Theatre, January 18. To 
quote in part: 

Mr. Eddy has lost none of his perfect manual and pedal technic 
and if such a thing is possible of one who for so many years has 
deserved the reputation of being one of the greatest of living 
organists, he has gained in musicianly interpretation and absolute 
finish, . — “Soeur Monique” by Couperin and the “Gavotte” 
by Martini were charming examples of the music of their day and 
were played with the utmost delicacy and precision. The Borowski 
“Sonata” was a direct contrast, modern in harmonic structure, a 
thoroughly musicianly and beautiful composition. 

“The Russian Boatmen's Song,” arranged by Mr. Eddy, is de 
scriptive of waves and oar, with a plaintive melody running through. 
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Guilmant’s “Pastorale,” an exquisite composition , was played with 
wonderful = and a wr Fy trhe brilliant “Variations 
de Concert” onnet displayed the virtuosity of Mr, Eddy and 
aroused ihe enthusiasm. “Evening Chimes,” “Fountain Reverie” 
and “Caprice” were delightful and the chimes and harp effects most 
pleasing to the audience. Martin's ‘ “Evensong” was given with per- 
fect taste. The “William Tell Overture’ was popular with the 
audience and was played as if the technical difficulties were nothing 
to the performer, To organists and students Mr, Eddy’s 
coming was an inspiring event and they will long remember his 
musicianship and masterly playing.—St. Joseph News-Press. 





Like a great choir made up of hundreds of voices, tinkling the 
ripple of a crystal fountain, and the soft, silvery notes of a flute, 
was Clarence Eddy’s concert on the pipe organ last night at the 
Orpheum Theatre. Eddy proved to St. Joseph music lovers, who 
had assembled en masse, that he is indeed dean of American organ- 
ists, an artist of world wide reputation and absolute master of his 
instrument. Those who looked forward to the overture from 
“William Tell” were delighted with its rendition. It was worth 
waiting for. The splendid crashing strains, those less pretentious, 
and the flashing quickness of other notes—played by the splendid 
artist—was one of the most beautiful things of its kind ever heard 
in St. Joseph. 

Eddy thoroughly “demonstrated the wonderful possibilities of the 
organ, Whether classic or lighter numbers, he played with a vivid 
descriptiveness and a beautiful blending of melody. It has been 
said of Eddy that his playing is like the singer with perfect diction; 
every word is given the proper inflection to carry home its meaning. 

5 Eddy, with his striking appearance, his snow white hair, 
and his upright carriage, is a man to draw admiration from his first 
appearance. His opening number, and one somewhat unusual was 
“Prelude and Fugue on B. A. C. H.’ Eddy has never 
before played in St. Joseph. For all that he has accomplished, and 
the beauty he is bringing music lovers all over the country, his 
name must go very near the top of the list of those distinguished 
and most talented.—-St. Joseph Gazette. 


Walter Henry Rothwell Conducts 





The Symphony Club, Walter Henry Rothwell, conduct- 
or, with Melanie Kurt, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany, soloist, gave a concert in Aeolian Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, January 31, which will be noticed in next week’s 
MusICcAL Courter: The proceeds as usual went to charity, 
this time the Presbyterian Hospital Nurses Pension Fund. 
The patronesses of the occasion were Mrs. Charles B. 
Alexander, Mrs. Howland David, Mrs. William P. Hamil- 
ton, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mrs. Wallis James, Mrs. John 
B. Kennedy, Mrs. Gustav E. Kissel, Mrs. William Ross 
Proctor, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 
i Mrs. Malcolm Sloane, Mrs. James Sullivan, Mrs. T. 
Suffern Tailer, Mrs. William V. S. Tod, Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. H. P. Whitney and Mrs. A. Murray 
Young. 


Lang’s Prize Symphony Will Have First 
Philadelphia Performance, February 4 





On February 4, the Schubertbund Orchestra, of Phila- 
delphig, under the direction of Walter Pfeiffer, will give 
the first performanee in that city to Henry Albert Lang’s 
symphony in C minor. The work was composed during 
the first half of 1014, being completed in August of that 
year and presented as a competitor for the prize offered 
by the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association. Early in 
February succeeding, Mr. Lang received word that his 
work had been adjudged a prize winner, and immediately 
arrangements were made with Glenn Dillard Gunn, of 
Chicago, to have the work performed there at a concert 
of a by American composers, which was given under 
Mr. Gunn’s direction. However, the complete work was 
not heard until some time later when it was performed 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under Emil Ober- 
hoffer, at Centralia, Ill, on the occasion of the meeting of 
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the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association. The Chicago and 
other papers spoke in praise of Mr. Lang’s work. The 
following summer Wassili Leps played three of the move 
ments at Willow Grove, Pa., with equal success. This 
work is the seventh prize composition from Mr. Lang's 
pen, he having been equally successful in Europe and this 
country. 





A GLIMPSE OF JOHN McCORMACK 
AT THE HIPPODROME 


By Margery Stocking 





A vast throng a-buzz with keen anticipation, as far as 
the eye can see tier after tier of faces rise, an ocean of 
humanity overflowing and flooding the stage itself to its 
capacity. 


A hush like the calm before the storm—the storm 
breaks—a torrent of applause, a very cloudburst of enthu- 
siasm rocks the building on its foundations to welcome 
Ireland’s son of song. 

His first note of liquid sweetness flows straight to the 
great heart of his hearers. With that first note he ceases 


to be a man. He becomes a transcendent spirit of music, 
closing his eyes upon this world, ascending the Mount of 
Dreams where all great artists meet. 

His many Irish songs brought forth visions of th@sweet, 
green, little country across the sea. 

“Moorland Mary,” particularly, sketched a picture of the 
Irish laddie and lassie making innocent love as they jog 
over the rutty road toward the festive county fair. 


In spite of the prevalence of the Irish in his pro- 
gram there was only one song and that but a “frag- 
ment”-—four tiny lines—that was at all humorous, but that 


IMPRESSIONS OF 


JOHN MceCORMACK 


that McCormack him 


was so joyously naively hilarious 
with us and graciously 


self had no choice but to laugh 
repeat. 

Imagine 5,000 or more people all laughing at once. If 
every wave of the ocean became articulate and gave voice 
to an excess of mirth the resulting commotion might ap 


proximate that of McCormack’s audience after “The Mag 
pie’s Nest.” 

Although an impression of weariness seemed to depress 
him toward the last, he dropped it like a mantle to make 
instant response to his clamoring audience 

Not only was he over generous in encores, but he knew 
the type of song that touched his hearers closest as was 
evidenced by the gratified recognition of the opening 
chords of each accompaniment. 

McCormack’s final encores harked back in suggestion to 
the triumphal: procession of a mighty hero of the Roman 





throug! 


era, The little ushers as forerunners making way 
the reluctantly dispersing platform crowd for the great 
singer. The multitude of worshippers, on their feet 


chee ring to the echo recalling 
zhts winked out an 


night 


enthusiasm, 
and again until the lig 
at last surged into the 


shouted their 
their id lol again 


the happy throng, satisfied 
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TO SARA ANDERSON, 


MacDowell Memorial Association. 


Keen Interest Shown for 
Mme. Anderson’s Recitals 


Although announcement was made only a fortnight ago 
that Sara Anderson, the excellent singer, had offered to 
Mrs. MacDowell to give ten recitals for the MacDowell 
memorial fund, letters of inquiry have come from every 
direction asking particulars. 

Mme. Anderson very graciously made this generous offer 
unconditionally—she has set no time limit—has made no 
exactions, neither has she placed any restrictions, so that 
the recitals may be given at the time most opportune to 
the greatest financial success of each recital. 

It is an opportunity for clubs, which are in the real 
sense progressive and really patrons of art, as in arrang- 
ing one of these recitals they are not only helping towards 


the MacDowell memorial fund which is carry on the work 
at Peterboro, for the realization of which Mrs. MacDowell 
has devoted her life since the great composer’s death and 
for which the estate in New Hampshire was bequeathed, 
but they will be presenting to their city one of America’s 
greatest artists, a refined and beautiful singer, and a woman 
who is an ornament to the profession, as well as an in- 
fluence in all that is highest and noblest in_the artistic and 
domestic life. 

After Mme, Anderson’s New York recital of MacDowell 
songs, Mrs, MacDowell was moved to write a most appre- 
ciative letter to the singer, a facsimile of which is here 
produced. 

Mrs. MacDowell is at present on an extended trip lec- 
turing in the interest of Peterboro and all inquiries are 
being answered by James O. Boone, Carnegie Hail, New 
York 





January and February Engagements 
for Pease Artists 


Some of the January and February engagements for 
half a dozen of Florence L. Pease’s artists include the 
following: Povla Frijsh, January 21, Symphony Hall, 
Boston; February 2, recital, Aeolian Hall, New York; 
February 8, with the Musical Club of Hartford, Conn. ; 
Lucy Gates, January 18, at the Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.; January 19, at Baltimore, Md.; January 22, 
an appearance at. the Bagby Musical, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York; January 24, at Radcliffe College; January 25, 
at Harvard U iniversity; January 20, at Yale University ; 
W inifred Christie, January 21, at Symphony Hall, Boston ; 
January 29, New York recital at Aeolian Hall; February 
13, soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra ; Esther 
Dale, January 27, soloist in “The Messiah” given at 
Northampton, Mass.; Oscar Seagle, January 23, at Brook- 
lyn Institute ; January 31, soloist with the Schola Can- 
torum in Carnegie Hall, New York; February 2, Farm- 
ville, Va.; February 6, Peoria, Ill.; February 8, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Jean Verd, January 25 and 27 at Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 





“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” 


The following appeared in a recerit issue of the Pitts- 
burgh Post: 

Carrying out the last wishes of the late James Jerpe, whe for a 
number of years held a high poate, on the staff of the Gazette- 
Times and whose death occurred last Tuesday morning, members of 
the family caused his favorite musical selection, “Beautiful Isle of 
Somewhere,” to be reproduced upon the Victrola during the funeral 
services yesterday. Later the remains were removed to the Brush- 
ton Methodist Episcopal church, where hundreds of friends of the 
Copertes newspaper man paid their last tribute. 

hortly before the end came, Mr, Jerpe reguested that the record 
of “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” as sung by John McCormack, 
be reproduced upon the day of his burial. Accordingly his dying 
wish was granted, while private obsequies were being conducted by 
Rev. Francis W. Crowe, pastor of the Blackadore Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, of which the deceased had been a member, 





A Singer With “an Unbroken Scale 
From High C to Bass C” 


Grace Bradley, contralto, who has recently come under 
the management of Mrs. Herman Lewis, made her debut 
as a singer in opera, in Milan, Italy, and in concert at 
Monza, Italy. Since returning to this country she has been 
singing in opera in the same cast with Constantino, and 
in concert throughout the West. 

Unqualified praise of a rare sort has been accorded to 


Mme. Bradley by the critics and public, of which a few 
examples are stated below: 

Her voice is sonorous in quality peaseecleg an unbroken scale 
from high C to bass C.——Los Angeles Herald. 


A real contralto.-Los Angeles “Daily. 


Sings with a perfect method.—Rivista Teatrale Melodrammatica, 


Milan, Italy. 


A deep, rich contralto of great range, power and flexibility.— 
Los Angeles Tribune. 


Voices of the 7 and breadth of Mme. Bradley are rare.— 


Los Angeles Herald. 


A boundless vocal source. A certain trumpet fullness.—Spokes- 


man Review, Spokane, Wash. 


_ Grace Bradley was never at a disadvantage.—Los Angeles Exam- 
iner. 





Hans Merx’s Western Tour 


Wight Neumann has booked Hans Merx, the well 
ae baritone, for a recital in Chicago early in April, 
and also in Milwaukee, Detroit, and the Middle West. A 
very special matter for Mr. Merx is his appointment as 
temporary superintendent of Church Music for the Diocese 
of Chicago, by the Roman Catholic Archbishop. As such, 
he expects to visit 400 churches, hear the music, recommend 
changes, and so forth. The Roman Catholic hymnal is to 
be revised by Mr. Merx, who has already begun this work 
of compilation, all of which will redound to the good of 
Catholic church music in America. 





Sunday Evening Concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 


An exceptionally large audience gathered to hear the 
concert that was given on Sunday evening under the 
directorship of Joseph Knecht, who for many years has 
been responsible for the delightful as well as artistic pro- 
grams given regularly at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
Selections by Dvorak, Liszt and Wagner were interpreted 
artistically by the orchestra, composed of selected mu- 
sicians. A selection by Dippel Francis, “Excerpts from the 
‘Love Mill,’” was introduced for the first time and met 
with tremendous success. The entire concert was thor- 
oughly enjoyed according to the ovation received. 


‘ 





Leon Engaged for Moore’s Opera 


Mischa Leon, dramatic tenor, is engaged to sing in the 
new opera “Louis XIV,” composed by Homer Moore of St. 
Louis, which will be given there from February 12-18. 
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SYMPHONY. CONCERTS 


BRING 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS TO MOSCOW 





Gliere and Glazounow Works Impress Deeply— Auer Again Delights— 
Kussewitzky, Soloist and Propagandist 


Moscow, Arbatte, Deneshny 32, Russia, ) 
December 19, 1916. 5 

Sergei Kussewitzky’s second symphony concert was de- 
voted entirely to works of R. Gliere. The program was 
as follows: C minor symphony, “A Song of a Rous- 
salka,” with orchestra and a symphonic poem, “The 
Sirens.” 

Reinhold Moritzovitch Gliére, born in 1874, finished his 
studies at the Moscow Conservatoire in 1900, and is at 
present director at the Conservatoire of Kiev, founded 
in 1914. 

As composer Gliére has been favorably and well known 
for ‘some years. He first gave his attention to chamber 
music, but his creative spirit led him soon to a larger 
field—the orchestra. He already has composed three 
symphonies, several symphonic poems, ballet music. There 
is something in his orchestrations which reminds of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s sparkling and brilliant coloring; some- 
times his musical thought in form and structure attains 
the boldness and grandeur of Borodin’s style; sometimes 
the poetical mood of Tschaikowsky’s motives and melo- 
dies. But Gliére does not imitate them, finding always his 
own note, 

Gliére’s third symphony, C minor, op. 25, is interesting 
both in structure and contrasts, rich and brilliant in poly- 
phony and coloring. Its four’ movements are united by 
the national spirit of the work. It moves along fluently 
and captivates the audience by the wealth of musical 
thoughts and melodies. His third symphony was _per- 
formed for the first time in Berlin under Sergei Kusse- 
witzky’s direction, to whom it was dedicated, and won 
there a considerable success. 


[To the “Roussalka Song” attention of all sopranos 
should be called. 
The “Roussalka” to the Russian means a mystic vision 


arising in the fantasy of people of olden times. This ig- 
norant and irrational belief in a supernatural apparition 
still exists among Russians of the lower class. They be- 
lieve that a drowned woman having found her death i 
the waves of a lake or river, in distress because of an un- 
happy love, is turned into a woman of great beauty con- 
demned. to live in these waters with an eternal longing 
for love on earth. A Roussalka becomes hard-hearted and 
of a passionate temperament and tries to attract young 
men by singing and playing, and once in her arms he 
perishes. The text for this song is taken from a poem 
by Balmont, a modern poet. 

Mme. Nashdanowa was the soloist of the evening and 
charmed by her splendid rendering of this song. She was 
in her best voice and proved at once that her art is as 
admirable as ever. 

The symphonic poem, “The Sirens,” is of a descriptive 
nature; pictures in rapid succession were presented to the 
imagination of the audience—the sea, the song of Sirens, 
a storm and finally the shipwreck. 

R. Gliére revealed his ability as conductor admirably 
and with authority. He is able to bring about excellent 
results with his orchestra. His debut as conductor in 
Moscow was a success and the compositions rendered by 
the composer himself were intensified in his conception 
and reading. 

Glazounow in Moscow 


Sergius Kussewitzky’s third symphony concert was de- 
voted to A. Glazounow’s works, the composer coming to 
Moscow to conduct the orchestra. It is always a great de- 
light to have our great and beloved composer in our city 
and to, have an opportunity to express to him our admira- 
tion, 





The first number of the program, “From Gloom to 
Light,” was composed in 1896 and dedicated to Busoni. 
The first movement in B minor is serious music, in dark 
mood; the second in C major, quite the opposite, spark- 
ling with merriment and happiness—a complexity of the 
most delicate and joyful harmonic progressions. 

The second number of the program, “The Spring,” op. 
37, was composed in 1891, when Glazounow, after having 
been under the sway of Wagner’s music, had returned to 
his national devices. 

Though the number of Glazounow’s songs is not large, 
they are gems. Several of them were sung by Mme. Ko- 





SERGEI KUSSEWITZKY, 


Conductor and contrabass virtuoso. 
shitz, a leading soprano of Zimin’s Opera. Her inter- 
pretations were intelligent and disclosed the thorough mu- 
sicianship of the artist. Glazounow himself accompanied 
at the piano. 

His sixth symphony concluded an interesting evening 
This work is of rare beauty in its musical evolution. 


Kussewitzky as Soloist 


Kussewitzky himself was the soloist of the evening, 
performing on his contrabass a concerto by Mozart, which 


the latter composed for bassoon with orchestra.. Kusse- 
witzky arranged it for contrabass, adding to it a wonderful 
cadenza in Mozart style. The orchestra was conducted by 
A. Khessin. 

Kussewitzky’s playing now is suggestive of magic tender 
ness, and again the chief strength lies in its dramatic mo- 
ments. He overcomes every technical difficulty with ease 
The artist was accorded splendid applause. As encores 
he played M. Bruch’s “Kol-Nidrei” and Rachmaninoft’s 
“Vocalise.” 

The “Fantastic” symphony by Berlioz was performed 
at this concert. A. Khessin conducted it with great skill 
S. Kussewitzwy, a man accustomed to the broad issues of 
life, is continuing to display large activities; his endeavor 
to bring musical culture into our country goes so far as 
to provide concerts for Petrograd and the provinces. In 
November he organized a concert tour through Southern 
Russia. He played the contrabass and Anne Ell-Tour, so 
prano, sang Lieder. They visited many towns, even go- 
ing down to Tiflis in the Caucasus. The admiration they 
awoke in the far provinces was enthusiastic and their re 
citals were a succession of triumphs. 

Auer in Moscow 

Moscow has had again the pleasure of hearing Leopold 
Auer within its concert halls. His arrival was one of the 
chief events of the musical season. The great virtuoso 
performed Beethoven’s sonatas for piano and violin, with 
the pianist, Irene Eneri, a very young Russian princess, 
who a few years ago, as a child, astonished our musical 
circles by performances bearing the stamp of a really 
great talent. Her pianistic art has grown from year to 
year and at present, although young, sr is a finished 
artist. Assurance, rhythmic force, a well modulated 
touch, inspiration and élan are the char: chastnion of this 
promising pianist. Auer again chose her for his perform- 
ances of Beethoven's sonatas in Moscow. The violin vir 
tuoso, whose world fame is firmly established and who 
has attained the zenith of his glory, intoxicated the au 
dience by the wonderful tone of his violin and his render 
ing of the real style of the great master Beethoven. This 
was decidedly a masterful joint recital 

ELLEN 


Gy. ‘Washburn on Tour 


Charles C. Washburn, the well known baritone soloist 
and head of the voice department at the splendid Ward- 
Belmont School in Nashville, Tenn., sang recently in Okla 
homa City, Okla., at two drawing room recitals. His bag 
gage being lost, his accompanist, Henry Tovey, of the 
University of Arkansas, nothing daunted, called on his re 
markable musical memory, and played the two programs 
without the elimination of a single number. The affair was 
a distinct artistic success 

Mr. Washburn is booked as baritone soloist for the May 
Music Festival at Bowling Green, Ky., Franz J. Strahm, 
director. Spohr’s “Last Judgment” and other choral works 
are programed. 

The Oklahoma appearance mentioned above resulted in 
high press praise for Mr. Washburn, the leading paper 
saying: “He gave an informal program of tuneful and 
beautiful songs—songs that made a direct appeal to the 
hearts of his auditors, and which yet impressed one with 
the lovely quality and wide range of the singer’s baritone 
voice. Each number received a distinctive interpretation 
which proved the true art of the singer. In the interpre 
tation of the group of child songs and bandanna ballads, 
whimsical bits of melody that formed perfect settings to 
charming verse, Mr. Washburn was at his best and was 
compelled to re spond to several encores,” 


VON TIDEBOHL. 


Dora Gibson Sings in New York 





Dora Gibson, the English soprano, who is becoming 
known in this country as an artist of genuine merit, de 
spite the comparatively short time during which she has 
been on this continent, sang at a concert given January 
17, at the Hotel Majestic, New York, for the benefit of 
the Serbian children. Her program included the aria 
“Vissi d’Arte” from Puccini's “Tosca,” Lie’s “Soft Footed 
Snow” and “Retreat” by La Forge 
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BEATRICE HARRISON’S VIEWS AND ART 


Her Guarnerius Cello—Only Woman to Win Mendels- 
sohn Prize in Germany With Cello Playing— 
Advocates Cello for Girls—Born in India 


Guarnerius made but one cello, says Beatrice 
who quotes Hill of London as her authority 
Peter, was a cousin of the more famous Joseph 
juarnerius, the unsurpassed violin maker. Partly because 
f its rarity, partly because of the name Guarnerius, and 
more especially on account of the exquisite quality of its 
one and only cello by Peter Guarnerius recently 
sum of $10,000 when the last owner parted with 
wonderful quality of its tone which caused 
representative to make inquiries 
ibout the in Jeatrice Harrison was practising in 
an adjoining room and the young artist’s mother related 
how she found four men outside the door of their apart- 
in Dresden a few years ago. It seems that three of 
they were listening to a fine high baritone 
at the door in order to convince 
the fourth man that the tone was not made by an instru- 
ment. Miss Harrison says she is the first professional 
player to have possession of this cello, as it has had a very 
uneventful career in a few private collections since it le ft 
the workshop. Most of the intervening years have found 
the cello in Moscow in the keeping of Baron Knoop. The 
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Musica Courier representative struggled manfully to be 
gallant and say that Peter Guarnerius made but one in- 
strument because he had the premonition that there was 
to be but one player worthy of it. But the remark fell 
rather flat. Miss Harrison, who had entered the room in 
time to hear it, was not to be impressed with compliments. 
She takes her art too seriously to waste time in small talk. 
Her great wish is to see the world take to the cello as it 
has taken to the violin and to the piano. “When is the 
Paganini of the cello to arrive?” she exclaimed. “There 
have been great cellists, it is true. But the musical world 
has not yet acclaimed a cellist in the same way it has rec- 
ognized Liszt the pianist and Paganini the violinist. So 
many persons look on the cello as an orchestral instrument 
which is occasionally employed for solos. I mean to do 
what little I ean to show that the cello is as capable as the 
violin for all kinds of music, and it has the rich low notes 
in addition. I play songs, violin solos, everything. Why 
not? ‘Tenors often sing the songs sopranos sing, merely 
transposing them an octave lower. And very often the 
greater intensity of the tenor voice makes the song more 
effective than the soprano makes it. It is the same with 
violin music when played an octave lower on the cello. 
Of course, I can play most of the pieces at the same pitch 
if I choose to, for the cello can go as high as you wish.” 

“You do not find the,—er,—the feminine clothes and,— 
er,—all that sort of thing in the way, eh?” asked the 
scribe from Fifth avenue. 

“Skirts? Not a bit! Any woman who would wear 
skirts too tight to let her hold a cello would be too silly 
to learn any musical instrument!” 

There was 4n air of finality about that reply which set- 
tled the question once and for all. 

“T should like to make the cello more popular among 
the thousands of girls who study music. What can all 
those thousands and thousands of girl pianists do? They 
play well enough, of course, but there are so many of them. 
Please tell the readers of the Musica Courter that the 
cello is a lovely instrument for girls, will you?” 

The scribe said he would, and herewith keeps his 
promise. 

To show that she meant what she said when she affirmed 
that the cello was good for violin music, Miss Harrison 
brought in her Peter Guarnerius and dashed at once into 
Paganini’s variations for violin alone. No further talk 
was necessary. Paganini, played by a young woman on a 
cello, was a more powerful argument than an ordinary 
scribe would undertake to refute. 

Beatrice Harrison was barely ten and a half when she 
won the medal of the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music of London. She 
iad 4,000 competitors on that occasion, and according to 
Mrs. Harrison her daughter was the youngest student that 
ever won it. 

A little later Beatrice Harrison won the Mendelssohn 
prize in Berlin, being, it is said, the first girl to win dis- 
tinction at those examinations. It must be very gratifying 
to Miss Harrison to know that no cellist had ever before 
won the Mendelssohn prize in Germany. It is in Germany 
moreover that this young English artist has had her great- 
est triumphs. She, with her parents, were in Berlin 
when the war was declared. Their furnished apartment 
awaits their return when 

The war drums throb no longer 
And the battle flags are furled. 

Miss Harrison has an unbroken line of seven generations 
of ancestors who were officers in the British army, and 
had she been a man she would have been a soldier. Her 
sex has probably saved her life, for the regular British 
army was practically annihilated. She first saw the light 
of day in the Himalaya Mountains, far away in mysterious 
India, in the cradle of the Ganges, where her father’s mili- 
tary duties took him. Did the poetry and Oriental fra- 
grance of the ancient land of her birth find their way to her 
young heart? It would be pleasant to believe that she is 
the reincarnation of Yasodhara who made Prince Buddh 
of the Gautama legend fall in love with her, so that he 
loosed the emerald necklet from his throat and clasped the 
green gems round her waist. But in New York in 1917 
these airy day dreams come to smash on solid facts, The 
hardy race from which Beatrice Harrison has sprung gave 
her the inclination to work long and hard, an inclination 
which is not a national characteristic in India. 





Count Ilya Tolstoy Lectures 


Count Ilya Tolstoy, son of Leo Tolstoy, the great Rus- 
sian writer, delivered a lecture on “The Life and Ideals of 
My Father.” Count Tolstoy was presented by Hon. Oscar 
S. Straus, who gave a strong and faithful picture of the 
great Russian writer and introduced Count Tolstoy in his 
usual cultured manner. 

One of the surprising things about this lecture was the 
manner in which Count Tolstoy spoke: the English lan- 
guage, although he had not used the language for some- 
thing like thirty-five years. Mr. Straus apologized for 
the English of Count Tolstoy, although this was hardly 
necessary. 

The intense interest and the great love exhibited by 
the son for the father carried with it the same message 
that Leo Tolstoy left the world when he died. The lec- 
ture abounds in several interesting anecdotes regarding 
the life of the Tolstoy family, but especially deals with the 
mental struggles of the great writer in the attempt to 
solve the problem of the great beyond, and to apply the 
teachings of Christ to his own life. 

Those who may be privileged to hear this lecture of 
Count Tolstoy will derive much benefit therefrom. It is 
the aim and purpose of Count Tolstoy, through these lec- 
tures, to arouse an interest in the creation of a home for 
aged literary men who have rendered valuable service to 
humanity, to be built in Vasnaya Polyana, near the birth- 
place of Tolstoy. 

It is believed that, as Count Tolstoy proceeds through 
this country and delivers his lecture, he will find the 
American people have a far greater understanding of the 
life of his father than he probably is aware of. This is 
bound to convey to the lecturer the great love and venera- 
tion that is felt for the memory and the werks of his 
father. 
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Frank Bridge and His Introduction 
.to America by the Zoellners 





Much interest has been aroused in Frank Bridge, the 
Englishman, through the playing of, some of his works 
by the Zoellner Quartet, which is the first hearings this 
extremely talented man has had in this country. 

The Zoellners have played with great success his “Nov- 
elleten” in three movements for string quartet in Okla- 
homa City, Boston, at the Kansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association, University of South Dakota, etc., etc. 

For the Zoellners’ coming Western and Canadian tour 
they have included in their repertoire with the “Novel- 





THE ZOELLNER QUARTET. 


leten” two old English songs arranged by Mr. Bridge in 
a decidedly clever manner for quartet, which are entitled 

“Sally in Our Alley” and “Cherry Ripe.” Mr. Bridge is 
indeed fortunate to have such a sterling organization as 
the Zoellner Quartet as interpreter of his works. 

The following is a short sketch of his career. 

Frank Bridge was born at Brighton, 1879. He entered 
the Royal College of Music as a violin student in 1806, 
and gained a scholarship for composition in 1899. He 
studied composition under Sir C. V. Stanford until 1903. 
While at the R. C. M. he was awarded the Rajah of 
Tagore’s Gold Medal, and, he was the first recipient of 
the Arthur Sullivan Composition Prize. He has been a 
member of several well known string quartets for many 
years, and played the viola in the Joachim Quartet when 
Em. Wirth was taken ill during their London season in 
ag During Marie Brema’s second Orpheus season at 
the Savoy Theatre in 1910 and her short season in 1911, 
Mr. Bridge acted as conductor. Mr. Bridge was also one 
af the conductors at Covent Garden during the English 
opera season last autumn, 1913, when “Tannhauser” and 





FRANK BRIDGE, 
English composer. 


“Hansel und Gretel” were conducted by him. His com- 
positions include, besides many songs and smaller pieces 
for violin, cello and piano: 

“Novelleten” for string quartet; “Phantasy” string 
quartet; quintet for piano and strings; “Three Idylls” for 
string quartet; string quartet in E minor; symphonic poem 
for full orchestra, “Isabella”; Phantasy” trio—piano, 
violin and cello; “Dance Rhapsody” for orchestra; suite 
for string orchestra; “The Hunchbacks,” five entr’actes 
for orchestra; “Phantasy” quartet—piano, violin, viola, 
cello; “The Sea,” orchestral suite; sextet for strings—two 
violins, two violas, two cellos; “Dance Poem” for or- 
chestra. 








Vera Barstow Delights Fall River Music Lovers 





Vera Barstow’s success at Fall River, Mass., on January 
21, where she appeared in joint recital with Leo Ornstein, 
is recorded in the following press excerpts: 

Vera Barstow’s part of the ag te was fully as well received 
as Mr. Ornstein’s and many who heard her when she played here 
about three years ago, Mr. Borden’s management, and then heard 
her Sunday, must have been impressed with her marked advance- 
ment. Charming in personality, wholly without mannerisms, she 
wins her audience completely with her playing. Miss Barstow ‘plays 
a violin which she values at $12,000, and which has a most 


exquisite tone, and her program was well selected. —Fall 


River News, January 22, 1917. 





Miss Barstow proved worthy to be in his company, a violinist 
of rare attainments, finished in technic and virile and versatile in 
expression and interpretation. . Miss Barstow’s contributions 
to the program were just as interesting. Especially effective and 
typical of her mastery of the violin was her rendition of Bytovetzski’'s 
characteristic of “The Bee.” Her finest number was probably Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnol” in three movements, breathing the spirit of 
Spanish music and running the whole gamut of the possibilities of 
expression in a violin, Miss Barstow’s personality was charming and 
earnest.—-Fall River Daily Globe, January 22, r917. 

Miss Barstow proved to be a charming young woman with a gre ~ 
deal of ability as a violinist. Her performance was a delightful and 
charming thing, especially her playing of Bytovetzski’s “The Bee” 
and Veracini’s “Minuet-Gavotte,” which were given in her first 
group. “The Bee’ was a perfect pleasure and the composer's 
charming idyll of a honey bee and a warm summer afternoon 
received beautiful and sympathetic treatment from Miss Barstow, 
whose playing drew round after round of really sincere applause 
from a delighted audience. Her second group was composed of 
Edouard Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” The piquant themes of the 
andante and the final allegro were flawlessly played by Miss 
Barstow and the endearing quaintness of the music of the andante 
especially gave her an opportunity for a special display of technic 
in passages of great difficulty.—-Fall River Teenie Herald, January 
22, 1917. 


The Morgan Dancers at the 
University of Minnesota 





The Marion Morgan Dancers recently entertained the 
students of the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis. 
The University people were given a treat in the shape of a 
free exhibition of zxsthetic dancing by the Morgan inter 
pretative dancers. The performance took place in the 
women’s gymnasium at the University, and both men and 
women were in the audience. A Greek Bacchanal and a 
Roman Pyrrhic dance showed the grace and interpretative 
ability of the dancers. Uniformed cadets acted as ushers 
for the entertainment. 

It is interesting to note that Marion Morgan, leader and 
manager of the dancers, was formerly an instructor of 
physical culture at the University of California and most 
of her troupe are college people. 


Graveure to Sing With Oratorio Society 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” is an oratorio in which the great- 
est singers find ample opportunity to display their best art. 
Jenny Lind, Emil Fischer, Lilli Lehmann, Alma Gluck, Paul 
Althouse and Clarence Whitehill are some of the famous 
singers known, with the exception of Jenny Lind, on the 
programs of the Oratorio Society of New York in its 
twenty performances of this dramatic choral masterpiece. 
Louis Graveure will add to the strength of the vocal forces 
to be marshaled by the Oratorio Society at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, February 13. The other soloists will be Albert 
Lindquest, Grace Kerns, Helen Hersey and Nevada Van 
der Veer. A full symphony orchestra and the famous 
chorus of the society complete the ensemble under Louis 
Koemmenich’s baton. 


Mana Zucca Compositions 
Enthusiastically Received 





On the program of the seventh annual musicale of the 
Musical Coterie of E’Manuel, New York, which occurred 
Tuesday evening, January 23, there were a number of 
compositions by Mana Zucca, the gifted young composer. 
Gerald Maas played her ballade and tarentelle for cello 
with very marked success and Irene Williams, sopr: no, 
gave equal pleasure by her singing of the same composer’s 
“Rose Marie” and “Priere d’Amour.” The closing group 
on the program consisted of a prelude and a fugata hu 
moresque on “Dixie” by Mana Zucca, played by the com- 
poser. Each composition by Mana Zucca apparently gave 
the utmost delight to an enthusiastic audience, for encores 
were insistently demanded, 


Clarice Balas to Head ‘Piano Department 





A new conservatory of music has been opened recently 
in Cleveland, to be known as the Hruby Conservatory of 
Music, It was founded by the six Hruby brothers, all 
teachers of music and sons of the late Frank Hruby, direc 
tor of the once famous Great Western Band. They are 
very fortunate tq have secured the services of Clarice 
Balas as head of their piano department. She will not be 
able, however, to assume her duties there until spring, not 
having fully recovered from a recent long and severe ill 
ness. The studios at the conservatory are built with sound- 
proof walls and equipped with modern systems of lighting, 
heating and ventilating. There is also an auditorium for 
concerts and lectures. 

Sascha Jacobinoff to Appear as 
Soloist With Philadelphia Orchestra 





On February 6, Sascha Jacobinoff, the gifted violinist, 
whose New York recital last week recorded another success 
for’ this young artist, will appear as soloist with the 
Chaminade Club, of Brooklyn. Another solo appearance 
is with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, at one of the Philadelphia concerts of this or 
ganization. He is also booked for an engagement with 
the Philadelphia Orpheus Club on February 17. 


Eleanore Cochran With Foster and David 





Eleanore Cochran, dramatic soprano, who scored a 
marked success as soloist with the New York Philhar 
monic Society, Josef Stransky, conductor, during that or- 
ganization’s tour last spring, is now under the manage 
ment of Foster and David. 


Ruby- -Lehman an Leyser Active 


Ruby-Lehman Leyser, the possessor of an exceptional 
lyric soprano voice, has been doing considerable concert 
singing with invariable success. Early in February she 
will start on a long tour to fill her numerous engagements. 
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THROUGH 


Rector System 


of 





comprising 144 Lesson-Chapters com 
piled and edited by 
HEINRICH VON STEIN 
of the 


Diesterweg Akademie, Berlin. 


Twelve years of subsequent activity 
in America—concertizing, 
and directing his nationally known 
Von Stein Academy of Music at Los 
Angeles, have fitted Mr. von Stein 


teaching 


to understand the particular needs of 
serious American music teachers and 
students. 


taught only by 
duly accredited teachers and schools. 


Rector System may be 


POSITIVELY NO EXCEPTIONS 
Rector Study Specifications are defi- 
nite, accurate and practical. 


Rector Study Credits act as an abso- 


lute guarantee between pupil and 
teacher for completion of work ac- 


cording to»standard. 


Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of 
the Musicat Courter, writes: 


“The Rector System has been com 
piled with knowledge and thorough 
ness, handling with equal effect both 
the ethical and practical aspects of the 
subject of tonal pedagogy. 


“Its particular feature is that it re- 
tains all the best points of the older 
schools of teaching and combines with 
them modern pedagogical discoveries. 
“Your regulation of the credit method 
is a striking piece of skill and insight.” 


Rector System places the study 
facilities of the European Conser- 
vatory into the hands of all accred- 
ited teachers and their pupils. 


For particulars address 


Publishing Co., 1924 So. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Rector 
Figueroa St., 


New York. London Berlin. 
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PARIS THEATRE DIRECTORS PROTEST 
AGAINST FURTHER INCREASE OF WAR TAX 


Threaten to Close All Theatres if Levies Increase—Orchestral Work by 
American Composer at Colonne-Lamoureux Concert 
—Music of Soldier-Composers 


Paris, December 30, 1916. 

On a recent Colonne-Lamoureux program, conducted by 
Pierné, there was a work by an American composer, Fred- 
erick Fairbanks, upon an Irish legend, “The Maids of 
Elfin Mere.” 

“*T was when the spinning room was here 

Came three damsels clothed in white, 

With their spindles every night; 

Two and one, and three fair maidens, 

Spinning to a pulsing cadence, 

Singing songs of Elfin Mere; 

Till the eleventh hour was tolled, 

Then departed through the wold, 

Years ago, and years ago; 

And the tall reeds sigh, and the wind doth blow.” 

Hilda Roosevelt sang this legend with great purity of 
tone and sentiment. , 

In a second concert, Pierné showed a laudable desire to 
make reparation to César Franck, whom Chevillard inex- 
plicably refuses to countenance as a French musician; 
there are others who count not only César Franck as Bel- 
gian but France’s own glorious Albéric Magnard, and neg- 
lect the music of both these great musicians. M. Pierné 
arranged his program to include the French and Russian 
schools, but he paid no attention to the order in which 
the chosen works would be heard to the best advantage. 
The “Sommeil” of “Fervaal,” for instance, is not appro- 
priate as an overture or opening number of a concert. 4 


Music of Soldier-Composer 


Last spring Charles Hayet, Francis Casadesus _and 
Ernest Brodier organized “Festivals de Musique Fran- 
caise” for French composers on service or wounded, pris- 
oners or missing. During the month of December two 
new séances devoted to chamber-music have been an- 
nounced, the first of which has taken place in the admira- 
ble old hall of the Conservatoire, offered for the occasion 
by M. Dalimier. The program presented an unfinished 
string quartet, in B minor, of Paul Foussel (missing 
at Verdun), which received hearty applause; sonata for 
violin and piano, of Paul Paray (prisoner and ill at Darm- 
stadt), was played to perfection by Lucien Capet and Rob- 
ert Casadesus (the latter a nephew of M. Francis Casa- 
desus); the poetical melodies of the wounded André 
Caplet were intelligently interpreted by Mlle. Luquien and 
warmly applauded with other vocal compositions by MM. 
Chanoine-Davranches, Claude Delvincourt, P. Bretagne, 
sung by Miles. Duvernay, Roosevelt, Francesca, Laval and 
others. The celebrated Société des Instruments 4 Vent 
did remarkable work in a suite by Charles Quef. 


Americans in Concert 


At the Salle Gaveau, Leo Tecktonius, American pianist, 
gave his second concert for the benefit of the \ estiaire du 
Blessé, in which he had the assistance of M. Gabriel Wil- 
laume, violin, and M. André Lévy, cello; and the vocal 
concours of Margaret Gingore (an American) and M. 
Emanuel Larmiento. Mme. Kingore has an excellent voice 
of most agreeable quality; M. Sarmiento sang with power- 
ful effect. The trio-ensemble playing was again admira- 
ble. 

In Church Fair Style 


Last Sunday and Monday, December 23 and 24, were set 
apart as the “Journées des Artistes,” when the most charm- 
ing and popular among the French actresses handed souve- 
nirs to the spectators in all the theatres, music halls and 
cinemas in return for contributions in aid of necessitous 
members of the theatrical profession. 


No Reduction of Theatre Subsidies 


M. Dalimier, Under-Secretary of State for Fine Arts, had 
the opportunity of giving warm praise to the artists of 
Paris when in the Chamber of Deputies recently, and at 
the same time energetically protested against any reduction 
of theatre subsidies. He recalled the many “gala” specta- 
cles given by artists in aid of war charities, how they 
graciously spend their talents to sufferers in hospitals, 
spending themselves royally in services of all kinds. Twelve 
hundred representations have been given in the Paris hos- 
pitals for which the artists (lyric and dramatic) have not 
accepted one centime. They also go to the front to help 
amuse the rare moments of rest and leisure of those on 
duty there. 


Protest Against Theatre Taxes 


The Association of Paris Theatre Directors, at their last 
meeting, decided to send a note to the competent authori- 
ties stating that if any further taxes are imposed on their 
establishments it will be necessary to close the latter. The 
association recalls that, in view of the reduced takings, the 
theatres have been kept going only by reason of the reduc- 
tions consented to by the authors in their royalties, by the 
artists and by the landlords. It also calls attention in its 
note to the fact that despite the high cost of living the 
salaries of the lesser employees have been maintained, and 
even raised in the majority of cases. 


Composer and Director Thank the Artists 


In the foyer of the Opéra-Comique are affixed letters 
from P. B, Gheusi, the director, and Alfred Bruneau ad- 
dressed to heads of departments, artists and the personnel 
of the Opéra-Comique. M. Gheusi thanks everyone most 
heartily for the magnificent collaboration in the production 
of M. Alfred Bruneau’s new work, “Les Quatre Journées, 
which touchingly appeals to love of one’s native soil and to 


its heroic defence now and in former times. He conveys the 
thanks of M, Bruneau to them received by himself in the 
letter affixed to the foyer-board. 

M. Bruneau in his letter expresses his gratitude for the 
infinite care and attention. bestowed by all in the repre- 
sentation of the new opera “Les Quatre Journées” espe- 
cially at this crucial moment of European history. France, 
through M. Gheusi’s effort, continues to produce on the 
stage that which French art has conceived of simple human 
life and home and duty. 

Comte pe Detma-He te, 


St. Louis Likes Mrs. Beach 


St. Louis has been stirred to its musical depths by the 
recent appearance in that city of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
composer-pianist, who appeared as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max Zach, conductor, on Jan- 
uary 12 and 13. Probably the largest audiences for a long 
time received her interpretation of her own concerto in 
C sharp minor. The work was received with such enthusi- 
asm that after many recalls Mrs. Beach was compelled to 
give an encore on both occasions. 

Appended are excerpts from some of the St. Louis pa- 
pers regarding her work and the manner of its reception: 


MRS. BEACH, SOLOIST WITH THE SYMPHONY, DELIGHTS 
AUDIENCE, 





Composer AND Pianist Snows Asitity to Give Orcnestra Proper 
Vorce tn Concerto. 

= Mrs. H, H. A. Beach, America’s most distinguished 
woman composer and pianist, ingratiated herself at once with the 
large audience by her genuine, unaffected manner at the 
instrument, no less than by the effectiveness of her composition, 
. Solidity of learning as a musician and thoroughness of per- 
formance as a soloist characterized her work. The orchestral 
arrangement of the concerto revealed itself as a specially com- 
mendatory feature. or fer concerto is both good pianism 
and poeta! | orchestralism, and while most of the inventions with 
which it should be compared are richer in fantasy, better endowed 
with poetry and other ‘attributes of the free, untrammeled spirit, 
the high quality of the composition holds its own sufficient endorse- 
ment, . . Mrs. Beach showed that she has the art of making 
the piano sing. Mrs. Beach was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience, and, for an encore, played with brilliancy 
her own little piece de resistance, “Fireflies,” which was a more 
than clever it in thirds.—St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, 


MRS. H. H. A. BEACI! SHINES AS COMPOSER-PIANIST 
AT CONCERT. 

Mrs, H. H. A. Beach was the star of the Symphony concert 
yesterday afternoon Indeed, she was the double star, for 
she shone both as composer and ag pianist. rs, Beach has 
made a reputation as the “leading American woman composer” and 
there seems to be no question about her deserving her reputation. 
She possesses the musicianship to conceive a composition upon a 
large scale and to realize it on paper and in the concert room. She 
knows how to write for the orchestra, and, of course, understands 
the full capacity of the piano. As a pianist Mrs. Beach 
seems to be brilliant. In response to prolonged applause 
Mrs. Beach played another composition of her own—a piano solo 
entitled “Fireflies.” St. Louis Republic. 

MRS. H. H. A. BEACH TRIUMPHS AS COMPOSER AND 

PIANIST. 
Sreep and UNFLAGGING VITALITY SHOWN IN 
PerrorMAnce or Her Concerto, 

Yesterday’s Symphony Orchestra concert . . . 
those rare events which exact the use of superlatives. The heroine 
of the triumph was Mrs. H. H. Beach, considered the most 
notable woman compocer in musical history, who proved herself not 
only one of the great virtuoso pianists of the day, but a composer 
of brilliant genius, irrespective of sex. - The audience was 
in size one of the largest and in enthusiasm the most warmly re- 
sponsive of the year, . . . Mrs. Beach is a modern American 
not only by birth but in genius. . And her inspiration had 
not only blinding speed, but also unflagging vitality, another 
American trait. One marveled at the inexhaustible fount of energy 
from which poured forth this racing torrent of ideas. The proof 
of abounding life lay in the total absence of any sign of effort, 
any symptom of strain. 

Likewise American was her willingness to experiment, especially 
in orchestral effects. She was not content merely to pour her 
thoughts into the ancient symphonic mold. In the scherzo 
was something never before attempted in composition, a “perpetuum 
mobile” figuration for the piano, with the orchestra carrying the 
melodies. The violins here were divided into as many as eight sec- 
tions for the sake of color, some playing pizzicato and some bowing 
on muted strings. Still another American influence was shown 
in her free use of syncopation in the first movement. i 
The consequence is that although the work is technically most 
difficult—on. y a pianist and orchestra of the utmost expertness could 
porter. it—there is also a facinating popular appeal.—St. Louis 

ost Dispatch. 


DAZZLING 


was one of 


FOREMOST WOMAN COMPOSER PLAYS OWN WORK 
AT ODEON. 


. « « The foremost woman composer of America has invented 
themes that show decided originality, in addition to the strength and 
beauty that one would reasonably expect from the muse of so dis- 
tinguished a musician. She seems most resourceful as well, and 
handles her material expertly, and with rare taste. 

This concerto was written nearly eighteen years ago, and either 
Mrs. Reach has been very selfish, in that she has reserved the 
composition for her use exclusively, or else the virtuosi of the 
day have overlooked a bet. The work is most graceful, and pro- 
vides exceptional opportunities for the pianist, and that without 
an inordinate amount of work. Brilliant, immensely effective 
passages abound, and there is much elaborate ornamentation that 
makes an impressive display. -—St. Louis Times. 





Yvonne de Tréville in a New Recital Program 


The program which Yvonne de Tréville, the celebrated 
coloratura soprano, has prepared for the series of recitals 
she is to give in March, is one of particular interest because 
of the broad scope and breadth of outline. It is designed to 
give a chronological outline of songs and arias of Germany, 
France, Scandinavia, Russia and America and the twenty- 
four numbers range from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
century. The first performance of this program, which 
contains some absolutely new Russian songs, one which 
came on New Year’s Day as a greeting from Rachmaninoff, 
will take place in Troy, March 1. 

March 15. De Tréville interrupts his recital series to ap- 
pear as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
at Detroit, Mich. 
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Strand Theatre Presents 
Knud Dalgaard, Danish Violinist 





The Strand Theatre has secured Knud Dalgaard, a Dan- 
ish violinist of rare artistic ability, as soloist. Mr. Dalgaard, 
who is twenty-five years of age, has been in this country 
only a very short time. He was concertmaster with the 
Symphony Orchestra in Tivoli, Copenhagen, and, as a 





KNUD DALGAARD, 
Danish violin virtuoso, 


soloist with that organization, played twenty-two violin 
concerts in six weeks. The young virtuoso is well known 
on the European continent, having appeared in concert in 
all the large cities throughout Germany and Scandinavia. 
Last week, Mr. Dalgaard played Paganini’s “Bravour” va- 
riations for one string and Ole Bull’s “Celebre Melodie,” 
displaying a depth of tone and expression. This week he 
will play “Polonaise Brillante” by Wieniawski and the air 
for G string by Bach. Axel Holm Bording, a Danish pian- 
ist and composer of ability, is Mr. Dalgaard’s accompanist. 





Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Itinerary 


Herewith appears the annual mid-winter itinerary of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (eighty-five players), 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, January 22-February 20, 1917: 

CONCERTS. 


Jan. 22—Champaign, IIl., University Auditorium. .3:15, 8:15 p. m. 
Soloists: Richard Czerwonky, Cornelius van Vliet. 
Jan. 23—-Memphis, Tenn., Lyceum Theatre....... 3:00, 8:15 p. m. 
Soloists: Richard Czerwonky, Cornelius van Vliet 
Jan. 24—New Orleans, La., Athenaeum ...........0065 8:30 p. m. 
Soloist: Wynne Pyle. 

Jan. 25—New Orleans, La., Athenaeum .............. 8:30 p. m. 
Jan. 20—Houston, Texas, City Auditorium ........... 8:15 p. m. 
Soloist: Wynne Pyle. 

Jan. 27—Houston, Texag ........cesecsscceseess 2:30, 8:15 p. m. 
Soloists: Richard Czerwonky, Cornelius van Vliet. 


Jan. 28—Sunday. 
Jan. 29—San Antonio, Texas, Grand Opera House, 3: 00, 8:15 p. m, 


Soloists: Richard Cze rwonky, Wynne Pyle. 

Jan. 30—El Paso, Texas, Texas Grand Theatre........ 8:30 p. m 
Soloist: Richard Czerwonky. 

Jan. 31--El Page, Temas occcccccsccccsccccssess 2:30, 8:30 p. m. 

Soloists: Cornelius van Vliet, Marguerite Buckler. 

Feb. 1—Tucson, Ariz., Armory ....seeeeeeeeeees ove ec O10 fh 
Soloist: Richard Czerwonky. 

Feb. 2—Phoenix, Ariz., Columbia Theatre ........... 8:15 p. m. 
Soloist: Cornelius van Vliet. 

Feb. 3-——Redlands, Cal., Wyatt Theatre ....ccscccsves 8:15 p. m 
Soloist: "Richard Czerwonky. 

Feb. 4—Los Angeles, Cal., Temple Auditorium........ 3:00 p. m 
Feb. 5--Los Angeles, Cal., Trinity Auditorium........ 8:15 p. m 
Soloist: Cornelius van Vliet. 

Feb. 6—Los Angeles, Cal., Trinity Auditorium... 7:00, 8:15 p. m 
Soloists: Richard Czerwonky, Marcella Craft. 

Feb. 7—Fresno, Cal., Barton Opera House............ 8:15 p. m 
Soloist: Richard Czerwonky. 

Feb, &—San Francisco, Cts, GONE. SRMEIND. Sct seccecene 3:00 p. m 
Soloist: Cornelius van Vliet. 

Feb, 9—San Francisc a Pee 3:00 p. m 
Soloist: Richard Czerwonky. 

Feb. 10—Oakland, Cal., City Auditorium.............. 8:15 p. m. 
Soloist: Cornelius van Vliet. 

Feb, 11—San Francisco, Cal., Tivoli Theatre......... 10:30 a. m 
Soloist: Marcella Craft. 

Feb. 12—Reno, Nev., T. & D. Theatre ....... 8:15 p. m 
Soloist: Richard Czerwonky. 

Feb. 13—Salt Lake City, Utah, Tabernacle........ 8:15 p. m 
Soloist: Cornelius van Vliet. 

Feb. 14—Ogden, Utah, Alhambra Theatre ........ 8:15 p. m 
Soloist: Richard Czerwonky. 

Feb. 15—Laramie, Wyo., Empire Theatre.............- 8:15 p. m. 
Soloist: Cornelius van Vliet. 

Feb. 16—Renver, Colo., Auditorium .............004 8:15 p. m 
Soloist: Florence Macbeth. 

Feb. 17—Denver, Colo., Auditorium ............ 3:00, 8:15 p. m. 
Soloists: Richard Czerwonky, Karl Jorn. 

Feb. 18—Hutchinson, Kan., City Auditorium ......... 3:00 p. m 
Feb. 19—Omaha, Neb., Auditorium ...........+-++++. S115 p. m. 
WeNDELL HEIGHTON, manager. 





Some Artists and a Manager at Play 





Freed from the restraint of the concert hall, Isolde Men- 
ges. the very successful young English violinist, played 
“an hour of music” in her New York hotel on Wednesday 
afternoon, January 24, for the entertainment of a few 
friends, including Mischel, Jan and Leo Cherniavsky, 
Alex. Czerny, and W. Spencer Jones, the last named tempo- 
rarily absent from the cares of the managerial office of 
Haensel and Jones. 

Miss Menges, with Eileen Beattie at the piano, played 
the Beethoven concerto, the Ernst concerto in F sharp 


major, the Wieniawski polonaise in A major, and “Schén 


Rosmarin” by Kreisler. The last number was repeated, 
the second time with Mr. Czerny at the piano. 

Following this program the company gave itself up to 
wild orgies of tea and an impromptu cabaret in which 
Eileen Beattie’s “ragtime romances” vied for popularity 
with an impromptu “Ballet Russe” by Mischel Cherniavsky 
and Alex. Czerny. Another of the Cherniavskys gave a 
Russian impression of an American dance, W. Spencer 
Jones gave an imitation of a very shy Englishman drink- 
ing hot tea while discussing the war. Miss Menges gave 
some striking impersonations of the Kaiser, Mischa Elman, 
and Billy Sunday, while Mischel Cherniavsky kindly took 
up a collection for the artists and press agents, A Cana- 
dian piece, some pennies, several I. O. U’s, and passes for 
the Music League concerts resulted. 

Under the influence of further tea, cheers were given for 
the Allies, more cheers for Russia, and W. Spencer Jones 
astonished the company by giving a Canadian version of 
the American fox trot assisted by Eileen Beattie, who is 
a competent violinist and accompanist, as well as an ex- 
ponent of the higher dancing. Mischel Cherniavsky ap- 
plauded Miss Menges’ playing, regretting he had not 
brought his cello. 


BRUNO HUHN DIRECTS 
THE “NYLIC” CHORAL 


Christian Schutz and Jean Verd Score as Soloists 





The Nylic Choral Society, 
an interesting concert at 


3runo Huhn, conductor, gave 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Thursday evening, January 25. The assisting artists were 
Christine Schutz, contralto, and Jean Verd, pianist. 

Mr. Huhn’s program was well chosen, and the results he 
obtained from his chorus, in the way of clean cut edges, 
beauty of tone color and shading, evidenced enthusiastic 
and faithful work on the part of both conductor and 
singers—work which was doubly repaid, for added to the 
joy of recreating beautiful music was the pleasure shown 
by the appreciative audience. The chorus numbers of the 


opening group were “The Sea Hath Its Pearls” (Pin- 
suti), “The Keel Row” (folksong, arranged by Dunhill) 
and “Spanish Serenade” (Elgar). The bright, happy little 


made a lovely contrast with Mr. 
“Serenade.” The 


tune of “The Keel Row” 
Huhn’s poetic interpretation of the Elgar 
second group was made up of darky songs—Burleigh’s 
“Father Abraham,” Foster's“ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground,” and Warner’s “Wake, Miss Lindy.” The conductor 
got some wonderful effects with the weird harmonies of 
“Father Abraham,” while “Wake, Miss Lindy,” aroused 
such enthusiasm in the audience that it had to be repeated. 
F or its third group the chorus sang Fletcher’s arrangement 
of “Robin Adair,” an old Welsh battle song, “March of 
the Men of Harlech,” arranged by Barnby (which also 
was repeated), and “All Through the Night,” an old 
Welsh air arranged by Lutkin. Miss Schutz sang the solo 
part in the last. The massiveness of the organ accompani- 
ment to Fletcher’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” amply sup- 
ported the big volume of tone which Mr. Huhn drew from 
his chorus. A brilliant rendering of “Amarella” (Winne) 
closed the program. 

Miss Schutz’s singing was excellent. 
core at the close of her last group. 

Mr. Verd, a sterling pianist of much more than ordinary 
talent, contributed to the program interesting renderings 
of the Bach-Saint-Saéns overture to the twenty-eighth can- 
tata, Debussy’s evanescently beautiful “Clair de Lune,” an 
Old French ghanson by Perilhou, the Chopin study, op. 25, 
No. 1, Grieg’s “By the Cradle,” and Staub’s “Valse Lente,” 
vaaeuia the last number in response to prolonged applause. 
Both Miss Schutz and Mr. Verd were warmly received. 

Harry Gilbert’s accompaniments on piano and organ 
were musicianly. 


She gave an en- 





LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS 
New Work by Granville Bantock 


Liverpool, "Eagiend, December 24, 191¢ 

At the fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society, Gran- 
ville Bantock conducted, introducing to Liverpool his new 
“Hebridean” symphony. For a considerable time Bantock 
has cultivated an Oriental atmosphere, but of late appears 
to have shifted his artistic longitude from East to West, 
the symphony in question and a “Celtic Poem” for 
cello and piano being some of the published fruits of his 
occidental exploration. Although the term “symphony” is 
used to describe the form of the “Hebridean” it is really 
more of a fantasia and the leading instruments are given 
scraps of solos which do not always seem obvious. Again 
the strenuous passages given to the horns are ineffective 
and exacting for the executants and a protracted passage 
for trumpets in the course of the “battle” episode can 
hardly be accepted as a specimen of the Highland pibroch. 
Notwithstanding these blemishes, however, Bantock’s great 
skill as an orchestral technician is apparent and, mirable 
dictu, the performance is restricted to thirty-five minutes, 
which is itself a commendable feature. 

William Murdoch, an Australian pianist who was trained 


at the Royal College of Music, London, was soloist at this 
concert playing the Delius concerto 

Sir Frederick Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, 
conducted the sixth performance of the Philharmonic So- 


ciety, which was devoted to a performance of Mendels 
sohn’s “Elijah.” Sir Frederick, though in his seventy-third 
year, is still vigorous both physically and mentally. 


Fashionable De Koven Musicale 
At their palatial home, 1025 Park avenue, New York, 
Mr. and Mrs, Reginald de Koven gave a musicale last 
Wednesday evening, January 24, at which 300 fashionable 
guests were treated to excellent tonal entertainment, includ 


ing a composition by Mr. de Koven. Among those present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs 
Otto H. Kahn, W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs.\John R. Drexel, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. Philip M. Lydig, Mme 
Alda, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel, Jr., Mr. and Mrs 
James A. Burden, Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs 
James B. Haggin, the Duke and Duchess de Richelieu, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Guinness, Mrs. William P. Doug 


las, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Whitehouse, Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly, Mr. and Mrs 
Vincent Astor, Allison Armour, Mr. and Mrs, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 


M. Harriman, Lispenard Stewart, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs 


Kansas Likes Christine Miller 


From Lucius Ades, the well known manager in Wichita, 
Kan., of the Wichita Chorus Association, Messrs. Haensel 
and Jones, have received a request for a series of dates 
for Christine Miller for next season. The contralto is al 
ready booked heavily for next season all through the States, 
and while the Wichita dates for Kansas are not definitely 
determined the contract calls for five dates within a week 
Mr. Ades says of Miss Miller’s recital: 

I needn’t tell you that Miss Miller's recital was most successful, 
and a large portion of the audience are claiming it to be the most 
enjoyable song recital ever given here. It is quite possible that I 
might take Leginska, if { could make the sort of arrangements 


same 


Leginska’s Cuban Successes Continue 


(By Telegram) 


Havana, January 25, 19017 
The house was again sold out for Ethel Leginska’s second 
recital in Havana. The artist scored another tremendous 


success. (Signed ) ACOSTA 
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A REGER SOCIETY FOUNDED AT LEIPSIC 


Two Reger Novelties Introduced to Berlin by the Singakademie Chorus—An 
Evening of Modern Composers—Nikisch Tours Switzerland 
With the Gewandhaus Orchestra 


Berlin, December 1, 1916. 

All Souls’ Day, which this year fell on Sunday, No- 
vember 26, has naturally become a day of even greater 
solemnity and more general mourning than it had been 
before the outbreak of hostilities. The large number of 

horal and oratorio performances which took place last 
Sunday in the Prussian capital and in fact in all of the 
larger cities all over the Fatherland, were given particu- 
larly in commemoration of the fallen soldiers, and as good 
music has proved to be the best consolation for the Ger- 
man people afflicted by the woes of war, these concerts 
were attended by thousands of people. 

(he most important and at the same time the most 
impressive of all of these choral performances undoubt- 
edly was the second of the series of subscription concerts 
which Georg Schumann annually gives with the Berlin 
Singakademse Chorus, assisted by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and prominent soloists. The program was of more 
than usual interest, for it contained, aside from Brahms’ 
‘German Requiem,” two posthumous choral compositions 
by the late Max Reger, which had not yet been heard in 
terlin. The works are entitled “Requiem” and “Der Ein- 
siedler” (the Hermit) and are now published as Reger’s 
op. 144 

rhe “Requiem” unquestionably is to be reckoned among 
Keger’s most valuable and, above all, among the few of 
his truly inspired compositions. It is written for con 
tralto solo, mixed chorus and orchestra and is modern in 
its harmonic garb and in the way it illustrates in tones 
the ideas of the Hebbel text. The work begins very 
oftly with a contralto solo the verses of which contain 
the touching appeal of the dead mentioned above to those 
who survive not to forget them. The fervent request is 
taken up by chorus and orchestra and is transformed into 
a threatening command, which becomes more and more 
violent and even terrific, thus forming a strong contrast 
to the tranquil beginning. It is particularly in these 
passages of wild emotion that Reger reveals his master 
hand in the treatment of the chorus and his superior com- 
mand over the entire instrumental apparatus. Still more 
effective, however, is the finale,-which, with its sudden 
return to the touching supplications of the beginning, sung 
by the chorus and the contralto, is the most impressive 
part of the entire composition. It is a great work. 

The second Reger novelty, “The Hermit,” a musical set- 
ting of Eichendorff's poem, is written for baritone solo, 
five part chorus and orchestra. It is an elegy and is com- 
paratively simple in structure and instrumentation. It 
lacks dynamic contrasts and is in consequence less affect- 
ing than the “Requiem,” but nevertheless it possesses 
many beauties and is not devoid of inspired moments. 


A Program of Contemporaneous Compositions 


Werner Wolff, the son of the late Hermann Wolff, the 
founder of Germany's largest concert agency, first won 
his spurs as a conductor a few seasons ago. In spite of 
his youth he has acquired considerable routine and as he 
possesses undoubted abilities as an orchestral leader he 
has succeeded in making quite a name for himself. I 
mentioned the fact in these columns some time ago that 
he has been chosen conductor of the Hamburg Volksoper. 
The concert he gave at Beethoven Hall on Friday, No- 
vember 24, was dedicated exclusively to contemporaneous 
composers, The program opened with Busoni’s “Turan- 
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dot” suite and closed with Richard Strauss’ symphonic 
poem, “Don Juan.” The middle numbers were novelties 
to Berlin. They consisted of three Lieder with orches- 
tral accompaniments by Clemens von Frankenstein, the 
general intendant of the Munich Opera and the composer 
of “Rahab,” and a symphonic poem for full orchestra, en- 
titled “Yon ewiger Sehnsucht,” by Vitezslaw Novak{ the 
Bohemian composer, whose successful new opera “Karl- 
stein” was mentioned last week. 

The Frankenstein songs, wonderfully sung by Josef 
Groenen of the Berlin Royal Opera, are interesting speci- 
mens of modern writing for voice and orchestra. They 
are based on texts by Paul Verlaine, Hugo von Hofmann- 
stahl, and Elise Boehlau, and although they do not reveal 
original creative ability of a high order, they are very 
characteristic. The public, however, did not take to them 
in spite of the masterful rendition they received by Gro- 
enen and the Philharmonic Orchestra. Novak’s sym- 
phonic poem lacks pregnant thematic invention, but it re- 
veals the Bohemian’s keen sense for modern harmonic ef- 
fects and his master hand at orchestration. 


An American Pianist 


Michael von Zadora, the American pianist, never plays 
a hackneyed program. At his recital he placed some in- 
teresting elaborations of a Bach aria and a waltz by 
Waldteufel from his own pen, the seldom heard sonatina 
by Busoni, “Ad usum Infantis,” and one of Liszt’s “So- 
nette di Petrarca” on his program, enthusing his public 
with the exotic charm of his art. 


A Reger Society Founded 


At Leipsic a special Max Reger society has been found- 
ed for the sole purpose of spreading the love for and ap- 
preciation of Reger’s works among the music loving 
masses of Germany. The society plans special Reger fes- 
tivals in different German towns at regular intervals, and 
also the publication of essays and books on the late com- 
poser’s art, in order to further the general understanding 
of his genius and originality. The society will also honor 
the master’s memory by assisting with its means talented 
young musicians. Richard Strauss has been elected hon- 
orary president of the society, and Hermann Abendroth, 
the conductor of the Cologne Guerzenich concerts, will 
be its secretary. Some of its most prominent members 
are Siegmund von Hausegger of Hamburg, Fritz Stein 
of Meiningen, and Carl Straube, the famous Leipsic or- 
ganist. 


A Brahms Festival for May, 1917 


The Germans Brahms Society intends to give a Brahms 
festival in Berlin in May, 1917. Three concerts will be 
given in the large hall of the Philharmonie. The first 
will be a symphony concert, in commemoration of the late 
Fritz Steinbach, that great modern Brahms specialist; the 
second, a chamber music concert, and the third an evening 
of choral compositions. Many prominent artists have al- 
ready promised to participate, among them Arthur Nikisch, 
Siegfried Ochs, Johannes Messchaert, Arthur Schnabel, 
Carl Flesch, Hugo Becker, and Adolf Busch. The Dessoff 
Female Chorus of Frankfort-on-Main will also take part. 


Arthur Nikisch Concertizes in Switzerland 


The Liepsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, under the leadership 
of Arthur Nikisch, has just come back from a concert tour 
through Switzerland. Nikisch gave concerts in nearly all 
of the larger cities, such as Zurich, St. Gallen, Lucerne, 
Berne and Basle, and wherever he appeared with his fa- 
mous band of musicians he was acclaimed by an interna- 
tional public, scoring triumph after triumph. The Swiss 
programs of this first among living masters of the baton 
contained only works by Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner and 
Richard Strauss. 


Musical Notes 


Gustav Brecher, the conductor of the Cologne Municipal 
Opera, will leave his post next year, as he has accepted 
a position as conductor of the Frankfort stage. 

Friedrich E. Koch, a Berlin composer, has completed a 
tragic opera, entitled “Die Huegelmuehle.” The work, 
which is still in manuscript, has been accepted for pro- 
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duction by the Charlottenburg Opera House and several 
other German stages. 

Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos” in its new garb 
will find its way over the German stages in the near 
future. Among other towns Dresden, Karlsruhe, Breslau, 
Leipsic and Prague will produce it. 

Felix Weingartner has completed two new works, a 
concerto for cello with orchestral accompaniment, which 
will be performed in Vienna very shortly, and a sym- 
phony in four movements, which will probably be heard 
here toward the close of the season. 

ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


New York Chamber Music Society’s 
Program to Include Huss Novelty 





Carolyn Beebe, director and solo pianist of the New 
York Chamber Music Society, which has been rightly 
designated as an organization of solo artists, has arranged 
an interesting program for the final concert in the series 
which has been given this season with increasing success 
at Aeolian Hall, New York. Following her return from 
Dayton, Ohio, where Miss Beebe played the Schuman con- 
certo with the New York Symphony Orchestra under 
Walter Damrosch, she immediately resumed rehearsals for 
the concert to be given Tuesday evening, February 27. 
Miss Beebe and the organization will be assisted by Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss in a group of four intermezzos written 
for voice, piano, flute, horn, two violins, viola, cello and 
double bass by Henry Holden. Huss, the well known and 
successful American composer. In addition to this num- 
ber, in which the voice is treated purely as an ensemble 
instrument, Miss Beebe will offer the Beethoven trio in 
B flat major, op. 11, for piano, clarinet and cello, and three 
other numbers, which like the Huss composition will have 
their first performance upon this occasion. They are the 
quintet in D major, in one movement, for piano and strings 
by Jean Hure; a quartet in F major, op. 93, by Goepfart, for 
woodwinds, and a_septet in A major, op. 7, by Fritz Stein- 
bach, the noted German conductor, who was heard as 
guest conductor with the Philharmonic Orchestra a num- 
ber of seasons ago. 

Miss Beebe is already receiving subscriptions for next 
season’s series, the dates of which have already been en- 
gaged at Aeolian Hall, the opening one being October 24, 
1917. 





“Of the Metropolitan Opera Company” 


The following communication from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has been received by the MUSICAL 
COURIER : 

METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Grutio Gatti-Casazza, 
General Manager. 
New York, January 24, 1917. 

The attention of the Metropolitan Opera Company has been 
directed to the fact that some of the artists heretofore in its employ 
have, after severing their connection with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, still continued in circulars, programs and other adver- 
tising matter to use the designation “of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company,” when, in fact, they are no longer connected with the 
opera company. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company desires to emphasize the fact 
that hereatter it will permit only artists actually in its employ to 
use such designation; and it will not permit artists who have left 
its employ to mislead the public by designations which would per- 
suade the public to believe that such artists are still connected with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. No objection, however, will be 
raised to such artists using the advertising form, “formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company.” 

We trust that musical managers, as well as the press, will aid us 
in the premises in order to protect the public from palpable fraud. 

ETROPOLITAN Opera COMPANY, 
(Signed.) Epwarp ZIgrcLer, 


January 20, 1917. Administrative Secretary. 





Louis Aschenfelder’s Fourth Pupils’ Recital 


Louis Aschenfelder gave his fourth students’ recital, 
Sunday afternoon, January 21, in his beautiful studio, 114 
West Seventy-second street, before a large and fashionable 
audience, 

His participating pupils were: Ida Dalcher, soprano; 
Elizabeth Roegener, contralto; Roget Dupuy, piano, and a 
ladies’ quartet, consisting of Matilda Kuhn, soprano; Imo- 
gene Franklin, soprano; Marie Wulff, mezzo, and Frances 
Goldberg, contralto. . 

Elizabeth Roegener, who possesses a lovely contralto 
voice of mellow quality, opened the program with a group 
of four songs. Roget Dupuy followed with two piano 
solos which he played with brilliancy. Ida Dalcher won 
much favor with her artistic rendition of two groups of 
songs. 

The ladies’ quartet sang two numbers, their ensemble 
work being excellent. 

Mr. Aschenfelder’s work was greatly admired. 


Michael Penha’s Activities 





The interesting and accomplished cellist, Michael Penha, 
is in demand in New York and elsewhere, his successes at 
his recitals in this city having helped to establish him as 
one of the best equipped players of the knee fiddle. Mr. 
Penha was a much applauded soloist at the concert of the 
Beethoven Club, January 17, at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
New York. On January 26 he will play at a musicale at 
the Hopkinson Mansion in Brooklyn. His initial appear- 
ance in Philadelphia will be made February 17, and before 
that time and also later in the season he is to make appear- 
ances in Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, etc. 


Ernest Schelling to Play 





“America’s own master pianist,” ap- 
Milwaukee and Philadelphia the week 
York Monday 


peared in St. Pau 
ending January 20. He returned to New 
again to take up his work in the city. On the evening of 


Ernest og 


Saturday, March 3, Mr. Schelling will play at a benefit 
given under the auspices of the Blind Men’s Improvement 
Club of New York. He will be assisted at the organ by 
Professor Samuel A. Baldwin of the College of the City of 
New York. 
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Musicians’ Club Banquet—Homer Grunn, Pianist-Com- 
poser—Timmner-Lott Chamber Music 
Concert—Notes 





Too late for last week’s letter was the eminently suc- 
cessful banquet of the Musicians’ Club, one of the youngest 
but most thriving musical organizations in this city, which 
was held at the Athletic Club on January 8. There was 
a large attendance and a number of notable guests among 
them being Cadman and Frederick Gunster. 

_ The new president, Thomas Taylor Drill, succeeding M. 

*, Mason, made a brief address complimenting the retiring 
ph oe on his splendid work and pledging himself to con- 
tinue that work to the best of his ability, and any one who 
knows Mr. Drill knows that that is a guarantee of suc- 
cess. The speaker of the evening was Dr. Norman Bridge, 
president of the Los Angeles Symphony Society. Dr. 
Bridge chose for his subject “The Psychology of Hyper- 
criticism,” and gave the many professional musicians pre- 
sent some useful hints as to their attitude toward their non 
professional brothers. 

About Homer Grunn 


Homer Grunn, pianist-composer, furnished the guest 
program at the meeting of the Saint Cecelia Club on Jan- 
uary 8. His program consisted of Grieg’s ballade, Op. 24, 
and the following compositions by Mr. Grunn: “Venus,” 
sung by Eva Young Zobelein accompanied by the composer, 
three locks pieces, “The Brook,” “Waltz Caprice,” “Good 
Bye,” played by the composer, “The Song of the Lark,” 
sung by Helen Tappe, accompanied by the composer, “Song 
of the Mesa,” a Hopi Indian melody for piano; Zuni Im- 
pression : “Flute God,” “Rain Dancer” and an “Indian 
Dance” all played by Mr. Grunn. 

Both as composer and pianist Mr. Grunn has won for 
himself an enviable success. His playing is brilliant and 
musicianly, his compositions colorful and expressive. They 
are also what may be termed “useful” compositions, . . . the 
sort of things people like, classical, yet melodic, and not so 
extremely difficult that the average musician cannot use 
them. Mr. Grunn has spent some time among the Indians 
and gives us the impression of them with unmistakable 
verity. 

Homer Grunn is also the pianist of the Brahms Quin- 
tet of which the other members are Oskar Seiling, Her- 
mann Seidel, Rudolph Kopp and Axel Simonsen. This 
splendid organization was heard this week in Pasadena, 
January 11, in a program consisting of the Debussy quartet, 
the Goldmark Quintet, and a group of smaller pieces ar- 
ranged for quintet by the masterly hand of Rudolph Kopp: 
minuet, Beethoven; humoresque, Tschaikowsky; “Spanish 
Dance,” Granados-Kreisler. This concert was a success 

, both artistically and materially, as was also the concert on 
Saturday evening, preceded by a public rehearsal on Fri- 
day afternoon, at Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, when the 
following program was played: Grieg’s posthumous quar- 
tet, serenade for violin, viola and cello, Beethoven, Gold- 
mark’s quintet and violin solos by Oskar Seiling. 

Mr. Seiling played the Pugnani-Kreisler “Preludium and 
Allegro” and several encges. He is a fine artist. His 
playing possesses brilliancy in combination with unusual 
warmth, a rare combination, and he has a charming man- 
ner which engenders in the "audience a liking for the man 
as well as for his music. 

As for the playing of the other members of the quintet, 
too much cannot be said in praise of it. Their handling of 
the Beethoven serenade was truly exquisite. It was played 
by Seidel, Kopp and Simonsen, and it is hard to say which 
of the three of them possesses the most lovely tone. They 
form, indeed, a combination as rare as it is delightful. 

This posthumous Grieg is not very satisfactory music and 
was evidently as little to the taste of the public as to that 
of the writer. The Goldmark quintet was made interesting 
by the players of it. Especial mention must be made of 
the fine outstanding work of Simonsen and Grunn. A 
marked feature is also the excellent ensemble and tonal 
balance of this organization, which was particularly note- 
worthy in this Goldmark Quintet. 

Timmner-Lott Chamber Music Concert 


January 11 was the date also of the Timmner-Lott cham- 
ber music concert, the third of the series of six. The 
most notable feature of this was Mendelssohn’s op. 20 for 
four violins two violas and two cellos, the parts being taken 
by Timmner, Mrs. Timmner, Benkert, Staples, Bower, 
Schliewin, Hundhammer and Opid. The Schubert “Fo- 
rellen” quintet was also included, the one with the bass 
part, played most effectively on ‘this occasion mw ©. 
Vielle. Into the Mendelssohn number Timmner infused 
a greater warmth than has been shown in anything that 
has been done by this organization since the season started. 
The whole number was interestingly given, especially the 
scherzo and the finale of which the rendition was altogether 
brilliant. It suggested itself to the writer that, if this or- 
ganization should continue until Mr. Timmner became less 
anxious about a perfect ensemble (so much so that, in 
past concerts all the spirit seemed to be washed out of the 


playing), it would probably reach a very high artistic 
plane. 
a Notes 


Victor Schertizinger seems to have done some interest- 
ing music for the Ordynsky production of “Everyman” 
which is now running here. The writer has been unable as 
yet to hear this production, but it is reported to be of more 
than passing interest. The music was to have been con- 
ducted by Tandler but he was indisposed and unable to 
do it 

Ruth Deardorf Shaw, player of modern piano music, 
announces a recital at the Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, on 
January 30. 

Another _ interesting recital will be that of Helen 
Thorner which is announced for March 24. Mme. Thorner 
will be assisted by Gertrude Ross. 

On a recent visit to Riverside the writer had the pleasure 
of hearing some unusually good violin playing by a young 





man named Charles M. Craig. Mr. Craig studied violin 
with Arnold Krauss, for many years concertmaster of the 
Los ‘Angeles Symphony Orchestra. He pursued his theo- 
retical studies under M. F. Mason and Frederick Steven- 
son. For two seasons he was concertmaster of the San 
Diego Symphony Orchestra appearing as soloist during 
that time, playing Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” He is 
now soloist at the Riverside Mission Inn and has, in addi- 
tion to this work, appeared several times in concert under 
the auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club, 

This Mission Inn offers unusual musical programs, Craig 
with his violin and Gleason on the excellent organ. Some- 
times the music is given from a balcony overlooking the 
interior court of the hotel, which is a very good auditorium, 
and one of the most unique in America. Both of these 
talented artists ought to go far should opportunity offer. 

oe 


Leo Ornstein’s “Calory Rag” 


Leo Ornstein was one al several artists of distinction 
who recently joined the company of New York police 
“rookies” who have been experimenting in the art of living 
on twenty-five cents a day. The young pianist, who is 
much interested in the movtment, ate luncheon with the 
policemen a few days ago when the chief article of diet 
was a dish called “peanut hash.” Mr. Ornstein played 
for the entertainment of the men after lunch a futuristic 
number he had composed especially for the occasion. The 
policemen enjoyed the music fully as much as their meal 
and one of the members of the “diet squad” entitled the 
new piece Mr. Ornstein had played for them the “Calory 
Rag.” 

Sembach Sings for Friends of Music 

Johannes Sembach sang at the third concert of the 
Friends of Music this season at the Ritz Carlton Sunday 
afternoon, January 14. He sang Gustav Mahler’s “Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen” for the first time in New York. 
Mr. Sembach surprised his hearers, according to the Eve- 
ning Sun, “by holding his voice with tight reins. His high 
notes were lute soft, his low cnes purring almost to a 
whisper. The wonder is that a voice which can flame out 
so boisterously in the mischievous deviltries of Loge can 
take on, in turn, so gentle and controlled a mood.” Said 
the Evening Mail: “Mr. Sembach did full justice to his 
material.” 





Florence Austin’s Activities 





Florence Austin, violinist, gave a recital in St. Louis, 
on January 11, at the Wednesday Morning Club Hall. 
The audience was so large that a great many extra 
chairs had to be placed in the hall, and many people 
were compelled to stand. On Miss Austin’s return from 
Mobile to Springfield, she spent another day in St. Louis. 
She was invited to attend the reception, given at the 
Musical Arts Building, to Mrs. H. EH. A. Beach, Janu- 
ary 14, at which time many of St. Louis’ “leading lights” 
were present. The following extracts give an adequate 
idea of what the press thinks of Miss Austin’s playing: 





Austin charmed her hearers with the display of her won- 


Miss 
-News-Record, Spring- 


derful breadth of tone and faultless technic. 
field, IlL., December 5, 1916. 


Miss Austin is equipped with sure technic and the “Gypsy Airs” 
by Sarasate were given with fire and abandon.—Daily Times-Journal, 
Dubuque, Ia., December 14, 1916. 


Miss 


Austin’s mastery of the violin is remarkable, There is no 
reserve in her playing. The quality of tone which she pro- 
duced is rarely equaled. . Her interpretation marked her an 
artist of the highest rank with but few equals upon the platform 
today.—-Muscatine Journal, January 2, 1917. 


artist and radiated an atmosphere of 


She has the real soul of the 
interpretations.—Quincy (IIl.) 


beauty and harmony in all of her 
Daily Journal, January 6, 1917, 
Florence Austin is a master “of the violin She won her 
audience with the first number and the interest in her work in 
creased as the evening progressed ; fer playing will long 
be remembered with genuine pleasure Burlington Hawkeye, Jan 
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THE CHERNIAVSKYS’ WORLD TRAVELS 


(Based on the Experiences es of Leo, Jan and Mischel 
Cherniavsky and Howard Edie) 


“A VISIT TO KING SOLOMON’S MINES” 
By Howard Edie 


The heat of the African sun was waning as evening 
r. During the day it had penetrated to the rail- 
which we sat, as we whirled past the 
and kraals of the Kaffirs. As we ap- 
where King Solomon’s mines are 
modern men and machinery, we met 
There Yambans, Zulus, 
numerous other tribes, all mov- 
was evening and the veldt 
dark men, each 
own way. Here 


rew ea 
Na carriage mm 
ealic plat tations 
vached Barberton, 

hands of 
man kinds of negroes 
Basutos and 


together hi 


in t 
were 
boys’ of 
irmoniously It 
ered with scattered bands of 

bunch apparently amusing itself in its 
. crowd excitedly dancing to the music of a mouth 
party close by was in the throes of a 
judging by the good natured laughs that 
Most of the wore only loin cloths, 
orations of a similar nature. They 
healthy, light-hearted, well fed and 
than their distant cousins in 
interesting group sitting under 
A mile away the tall 
creaking under the 
from the depths to 


organ; another 
pleasant debate 
rose trom it 

bracelets and other dec 
looked, on the whole, 
happy; certainly happier 
America There was an 
a tree watching their supper cook 

headgears of the mine shafts were 
action of the skips as they } 
throw onto the surface the gold ore. Man’s efficiency 
has opened the jaws of the earth and forced from her 
stomach the gleaming wealth that draws with its glamour 
all nations to Africa. The gold that the ancients 
unable to extract, has surrendered to 
ntain body of gold—the leader 

Queen of Sheba’s slaves, 
modern 


Solo- 


“boys” 


arose 


men of 
were apparently 
modern efficiency The 
in these mines was removed by 
who carried it to the King Solomon, In 


times it is transported by slaves to the* wise 


wise 
wage 
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Richard Buhlig is a pianist who succeeds in expressing his 
own soul, even above any pianistic triumph and beyond the 
limitations of a particular composition, He commands a big, 
impressive tone, an ability to make his instrument sing, even 
through the stormiest passages, besides tremendous strength 
and endurance, everything in fact which can make a piano 
recall the powers of an orchestra, without ceasing to be a 
plano In the first movement of Chopin's B flat minor 
sonata, pianistic and spiritual elements combined in perfect 
sympathy with a spontaneously bold and passionate method 
of expression. The A flat major Polonaise also, by an in- 
fusion of hot-blooded, eremeneely explosive subjectivity, 
reached an epic level far above the conventional interpre- 
tation 
gold, Neue Freie 


The — achieved a huge success.—J. Korn- 
vesse, Vienna. 
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mons of Johannesburg’s stock ex- 
change. 

Here Haggard’s “She” beckons 
to one from the mist of time. Ever 
the artist’s soul finds new experi- 
ence, and the Cherniavskys’ musi- 
cal expression has not been nar- 
rowed by their ever expanding 
knowledge of the globe. Under 
the touch of their strings—a 
magic wand—men and women of 
old whispered to each other from 
out the silence of what had been. 
The ghosts of the past came into 
visualized being. The veiling 
mists of time lifted and there ap- 
pear the Pheenicians, partial 
fathers of ancient Greece’s civili- 
zation. They seemed to move 
about amid the walls that once 
were part of their treasure 
house. Not only are these walls 
intact today, but also great cir- 
cular structures of baked clay 
still stand as monuments to their 
genius The wanderer through 
these old storehouses of wealth 
can find wrought tiny golden 
beads and ornaments in the sand. 
They are small; not large enough 
to attract the avaricious; a link 
stretching from the gray past to 
the present, whereby the artist of 
Phienicia extends his hand to the 
artist of today. There are tiny 
gold figures of gods and women, 
wonderfully molded, the tribute 
of the patient art of these people 
to the Ideal. It may appear 
strange that this savage land 
should have been once a home of 
art—it is another of those great 
mysteries that confront one in 
Egypt, in South America and in 
other lands. But to the diligent 
student the mysterious veil grad- 
ually withdraws, for he soon 
learns to remove from his 
thoughts the images of things 
symbolized, and stretches out to 
grasp their intellectual meaning. 

The Orphic method aimed at 
revealing divine things by means 
of symbols, a method common to 
all writers of divine lore. One 
reason is that deep knowledge of things divine must be 
protected from men who are still obsessed with things 
of the material world. To such, our teaching should be 
ethical and not deeply philosophical. Another reason for 
symbolizing is to awaken man’s minds and cause intel- 
lectual striving, which is essential to spiritual development. 
Another reason for symbolizing is to awaken man’s minds 
and cause intellectual striving, which is essential to spir- 
itual development. 

The Scriptures must not, be considered merely a record 
of historical events. In some instances, no doubt the 
Scriptural records are authentic; but even then the his- 
torical aspect is of small consequeuce. It is the allegorical 
aspect that is important. Those physical events, myths 
or fables are shadows of universal truths, ever unfold- 
ing and becoming clearer as the soul reaches inward or 
upward. These myths are selected for preservation: in 
secret writings, as they are allegorical of typical things 
belonging to the higher worlds. It is for us to discover 
the mystical interpretation of the myths by unveiling the 
lesser mysteries—the mystic teaching which is permitted 
to be given to the world. Seeing the patterns in the 
heavens, as well as their shadows that are cast on the 
screen of earthly time is true intuition. 

There are deeper mysteries which only can be given to 
the few, and why? Because to give a sword to an infant 
might injure it. The deeper mysteries are unveiled by 
all in time. 


William John Hall as a Writer 


“THERE WAS AN 





In the St. Louis Star of December 19, 1916, William 
John Hall, the St. Louis singer, pedagogue and publicist, 
wrote a very interesting article on “Music Study as a 
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INTERESTING GROUP, SITTING 


UNDER A TREE, WATCHING 


THEIR SUPPER COOK.” 


Help in Business Life.” Mr. Hall points out the educa- 
tional value of music in a most thorough and skillful man- 
ner, and gives due credit to the orchestras, choral societies, 
teachers, organists and public school music pedagogues for 
the part they have played in the recent development of the 
tonal art in this country. He urges, particularly, the im- 
portance of public school training as the most fertile field 
for furthering musical education in America, and he quotes 
what the United States Commissioner of Education said a 
few years ago: 

There is nothing quite so important as right music teaching in 
the practical life of the people. It has more power toward deter- 
mining the character of the people, probably, than anything else, 
and it should, therefore, be in every school the essential part of 
the program, as I believe it is worth more than anything else. 

Mr. Hall's article is so well written and contains so much 
food for reflection that it is a pity space exigencies of the 
Musicav Courter do not permit of a complete reproduction 
of it. Mr. Hall should amplify his essay into a pamphlet 
and mail it to every daily newspaper in the United States. 
City editors and managing editors need elucidation in the 
matter of the relative importance of music today in all our 
American communities. 





Some Amy Ellerman Engagements 


At the meeting of the New York City Chapter of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association, held on 
Tuesday evening, January 30, at the Musicians’ Club, New 
York, Amy Ellerman, contralto, was heard in a program 
of songs. Among the March engagements already sched- 
uled for Miss Ellerman is an appearance March 1 as solo- 
ist with the Watertown (N. Y.) Choral Club, under the 
direction of Brainard Treadwell, when Handel’s “The Mes- 
siah” is to be performed. The other soloists on that occa- 
sion will be Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano; Dan Beddoe, 
tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass. On March 11 she sings 
the contralto solos in Gaul’s “The Holy City” in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and on March 28 is to appear as soloist at one of 
the concerts in the Globe series, New York. 
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Mary Jordan’s Portland Success 





Among the recent engagements for Mary Jordan, the 
popular contralto, whose New York recital is scheduled for 
this evening, was an appearance in Portland, Me., where 
her singing called forth the enthusiastic praise of the press 
of that city, Herewith are reproduced excerpts from sev- 
eral of the Portland papers regarding her singing: 

MARY JORDAN’S SINGING WAS DELIGHT TO ALL. 

A large and notably distinguished audience listened with un- 
feigned pleasure to the beautiful singing of Mary ng the 
celebrat contralto. . They found this wide heralded 
artist one of the most distinction and charm. Miss Jordan makes 
a strong gel for she not only has a lovely voice but she is 
lovely herself. She sings with rare significance, each of 
her numbers being invested with a musicianly intelligence and in- 
terpretative power that won all hearers, Her voice is big and beau- 
tiful for it has a delicious warmth and a depth and sweetness that 
are wholly satisfying. All her groups were captivating in content 
and exquisitely done. Few artists have been heard in this city who 
te more quickly and more truly found favor.—Portland Daily 
ress. 





FINE IMPRESSION MADE BY MARY JORDAN, 
GIFTED CONTRALTO 


. Mary Jordan, the gifted senteiiia: sang for the 
first time to a Portland audience and made a distinct impression. 
As Miss Jordan, the noted contralto, made her appearance on the 
stage for her first program number e was warmly greeted. 

he broadest phase of her lovely voice and art were 
sh own, so that ere she had finished her first selection it had become 
strikingly apparent to her listeners that Mary Jordan was one of 
the few singers who possess something more than a carefully trained 
voice, for she has temperament, imagination and reality of feeling, 
which were shown to a marked degree. At the close of the second 
selection she was given well deserved plaudits. Rk he entire 
group gave evidence of sincere study on the part of Miss Jordan, 
and revealed to her attentive listeners her artistry. 

At the finish she received warmest applause, being recalled to 
the stage a number of times and finally at the insistent demands of 
the audience she came back and repeated the selection much to the 
delight of every one. In the summing up the singing of 
Miss Jordan is to judge her by the highest possible standard and 
the beautiful work she does with her voice, she gives one the 
impression that she studies the meaning of her songs, and that her 
feeling is the expression of individual emotion put into the form 
of composition. The voice is perhaps most perfect in the pianissimo 
and mezzoforte effects, but it is capable of great expansion and 
acquires new color as it expands. Miss Jordan’s art is even more 
beautiful than her voice and she has a wide range of expression. 

‘ ore consummate phrasing one could not hear from any 
singer, nor melody sung more perfectly than she sang last evening. 
‘ 2 aily Eastern Argus. 


THE 





VOCALIST MUCH" APPRECIATED BY AUDIENCE. 

Mary Jordan . sang a splendidly chosen program . 
and was enjoyed and appreciated oS her hearers. Miss Jordan has 
a beautiful contralto voice. 3 Her artistry was greatly ad- 
mired. he soloist is famed for the “mellowness” of her voice, 
and, as she first sang, this quality was noticeable. There is also a 
remarkable range and the velvety tones are rarely beautiful. . 
Her personality is very charming and she made a most agreeable 
impression. The vocalist first gave an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah” and the “b’” number of her initial appearance was the 
“O Don Fatale” from “Don Carlos,” the latter giving opportunity 
for a display of dramatic talents. Two later groups were admirably 
selected and the _artist’s interpretations were delightful and inter- 
esting. .—Evening Express and Daily Advertiser. 





HARRISBURG, PA. 





Harrisburg, Pa, January 25, 1917. 

On Thursday evening, January 11, John A. Bell, of 
Pittsburgh, played the opening recital on the new Mohler 
organ which has just been installed in the fine new Camp 
Curtin Memorial M. E. Church. Mary Buttorff, soprano, 
was the assisting soloist. 

On Friday evening, January 19, the newly organized 
Musical Art Society rendered the greater part of Handel's 
“The Messiah” in the Camp Curtin M. E. Church. The 
society is made up of sixty well selected voices drawn 
from the various church choirs. The solos were well han- 
dled by Mary Buttorff, soprano; Sue B. Dugan-Foger, 
contralto, and William S. Hoover, bass. William R. Stone- 
sifer presided at the organ and John W. Phillips was the 
conductor. 

The Wednesday Club, of which Mary B. Robinson is 
president, is conducting a very successful season with at- 
tractive working musicales, artists’ recitals and choral con- 
certs. The club has a large membership. The next im- 
portant event is the choral concert on February 8. Ruth 
Conkling is the director of the chorus. 

An impressive and elaborate musical program was ren- 
dered in Zion Lutheran Church on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 22, to the memory of the late W. W. Gilchrist, who 
was director of the choral society for a great many years, 
and who did so much to stimulate and encourage musical 
growth in this city. E. J. Decevee had charge of the pro- 
gram. W. T. 





A South Dakota Anecdote 





Wafted on the blizzardy breezes of South Dakota comes 
this anecdote of the Gray-Lhevinnes, or rather, the joke 
was on Estelle Gray. 

The little violinist had been reading an article by a cer- 
tain theorist to the effect that it took 100 pound pressure to 
play Vieuxtemps’ arrangement of “Yankee Doodle.” She 
believed it; it had been printed in a paper and she thought 
it would add to the interest of the composition which she 
was about to play, to tell the audience what the eminent 
scientist had said about it. It is very interesting as inter- 
preted by Estelle Gray with a series of unique and brilliant 
bowings. 

So the diminutive violinist said to the audience: “It 
takes, according to a certain authority, 100 pounds to pro- 
duce the last, ‘movement of ‘Yankee Doodle,’ as arranged by 
Vieuxtemps.” 

An old gentleman sitting in the front row, spoke up and 
said: “Ye can’t do it little gal, ye aint got 100 pounds.” 

So Estelle Gray says that in future she is going to be very 
careful what she quotes from the platform. The audience 
of 1,000 people were in uproars, when she replied that even 
with her ninety-two pounds she could try, 





Grainger Plays Grieg 





Percy Grainger was the soloist at the Friday and Sun- 
day concerts (January 26 and 28) of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and large audiences filled Aeolian Hall 


to hear the popular pianist play Grieg’s concerto, a per- 
formance which might be called an ideal one of that work. 
The bounding vitality, the glittering brilliance, the human 
directness of Grainger’s style when he plays Grieg con- 
certo, lend it an added appeal and its lovely melodies out- 
fitted with Grainger tone, speak a gentle message to the 
heart. The livelier episodes are tossed off by Grainger 
with irresistible abandon and impetuosity. He created a 
true sensation and was made the recipient of an over- 
whelming ovation. 

Conductor Damrosch was at his best in Tschaikowsky’s 
second symphony, a composition not heard very often 
nowadays. It is not a great opus except in its last move- 
ment, a tremendous picture of Cossack fire and fury, ren- 
dered splendidly by the leader and his men. The concert 
opened with Beethoven’s No. 3 “Leonore” overture, read 
earnestly and authoritatively. 





Vivian Gosnell Scores in Toronto 


At the annual concert of the Academy String Quartet, 
given at Foresters’ Hall, Toronto, Canada, January 18, 
Vivian Gosnell was the assisting artist. The altogether 
excellent work of this bass baritone won for him the en- 


thusiastic applause of his audience, as the appended ex- 
‘ 


cerpts testify: 
VIVIAN GOSNELL IS FINE ARTIST. 
MADE GOOD IMPRESSION. 

Was at His Best 1n Soncs Renperep in Native Lanouace. 

Mr. Gosnell is a baritone, but unlike most of the baritones who 
have been heard here in recent seasons, he has more the quality 
of the basso than of the tenor. Indeed it is the lower register of 
the English singer’s voice that possesses the greatest beauty, being 
very rich, warm and weadertyey, smooth. He opened his part of 
the program with “Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves,” and Handel's 
convent.onal aria has seldom been rendered here in such splendid 





VIVIAN GOSNELL. 


style. It became apparent at once to the audience that they were 
to hear an artist of genuine distinction. It was in his English 
numbers that Mr. Gosnell appeared at his best, with the possible 
exception of Debussy’s exquisite “Les Cloches,” which he inter- 
preted with delightful delicacy. In declamatory numbers the soloist 
also excelled. He gave “A Song of Liberty” a rather uninspired 
composition made to express the feeling of the moment against 
the Teutonic barbarians, in thrillin ~ A He also introduced a 
setting of two verses from the Rubaiyat, made by Victor Harris, 
which was dramatically eifective and in which all the beauties of 
his voice were displayed to advantage. . . The impression 
made by Mr. Gosnell guaranteed a welcome for him when he re- 
turns Be gi a ail and Empire. 


VIVIAN GOSNELL PLEASES HEARERS. 
Rewpers A VaRiep AND ExactiInG Procram 1n Spitenvip Sty ve. 
A_ special attraction at the concert of the Academy String Quartet 
in Forester’s Hall last night was the singing of Vivian Gosnell, 


described as a bass baritone, we made a first appearance with 

distinguished success. . Handel's splendid and not suffi- 
I 

ciently known “Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves,” was rendered 


with deep feeling and splendid power, the appeal, ce 
Death Alone,” being full of dramatic pathos. Mr. 
recitative with unusual distinction. His enunciation is clear and 
good, and his voice of attractive quality.—Toronto World. 

The vocalist was Vivian Gosnell, bass baritone, 
selection made a most favorable impression. 
of good substance, which he 
Toronto Globe. 


Pray for 
Gosnell sang the 


who in a varied 
He has a mellow voice 
manages with skill and judgment. 


The quartet had to assist them Vivian 
vocalist, whose rich, well trained voice 
feast provided.-Toronto Daily News. 


Gosnell, bass baritone 
was a feature of the musical 





Roxane von Ende at the MacDowell Club 





The committee on music of the MacDowell Club, Wal- 
ter L. Bogert, chairman, presented Tadeusz de Jarecki and 
Roxane von Ende in “Plastic Art,” January 23, at the club. 
Young Miss von Ende, only daughter of the well known 
violinist and director of The von Ende School of Music, 
Herwegh von Ende, danced gracefully, nay, beautifully, 
to the music of such eminent composers as Chopin, Grieg, 
Schiitt, Paderewski, Stojowski and Jarecki. She had three 
solo dances and danced duo with Mr. Jarecki, her teacher. 
The unique and interesting affair was hugely enjoyed by 
a large audience. 
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and exclusive 
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Grands in Ebonized, 
$900 and up 


Grands in Mahogany, 
$1050 and up 


Uprights, $600 and up 
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grateful to the ear, and suave, that he awakens a true sense of 
leasure in whoever hears him. We believe it impossible today to 
nd in the theatrical arena a lyric tenor to rival hm in those gifts 
that form the natural beauty of the vocal sound. But other qual- 
ities of study and intelligence render this artist one of the few elect 
of the operatic world. These qualities sum up, in fine, modulation, 

t , intensity, the p of ton, and the dramatic 
efficacy of the phrase. He commands great applause, that at some 
points like the “Dei miei volenti spirity” provoked a tremendous 
demonstration of admiration and esteem.—-Il Lavaro, Genoa, No- 
vember 5, 1916. 


Of the tenor Hackett it is not necessary to apeae in detail. His 
is the triumph of the season, the affirmation of the temper of an 
artist, who is destined to make a most brilliant career.—Il Secolo, 
Genoa, Navember 4, 1916. 











A most worthy Alfredo was the tenor Hackett. His was the 
triumph of the evening. At every climax the public was ready 
to Bm pe He swelled out his fresh limpid voice. Thrilling were 
his high notes, truly singular, most delicate in the smorzature. -In 


0s 
all parts of the opera he was equal to his great fame.—Caffaro, 
Genoa, November 5, 1916. 


“Into the Sunshine” Selling Well 


“Into the Sunshine,” a delightful little song written by 
Lelia Clarke, the well known Brookline’ composer, has 
been selling very well, according to a piece which appeared 
in one of the leading Boston papers. It said the follow- 


ing: : 
Leland Clarke’s new song, “Into the Sunshine,” published by 
Arthur P, Schmidt & Co., of Boston and New York, is a brilliant 
concert number, the musical construction and lyrical beauty being 
of a high order. The publishers have already issued a new edition 
to meet the demand, as it is proving most popular among the new 
songs of the season, The Musicar Courter and other musical pub- 
lications speak most favorably of the work, 








Navas Visits New York 


Rafael Navas, the well known Spanish pianist, now the 
most successful piano pedagogue in the entire State of 
KXansas, is vacationing in New York for a few days, lis- 
tening to opera and concerts. Mr. Navas has received 
several offers for Eastern recital engagements later in the 


THE PHONODEIK, AN APPARATUS WHICH MAKES THE VIBRATIONS OF THE VOICE VISIBLE, 
season. 


On the wall a chart denoting the voices of different opera singers. The voices shown are those of Caruso, Tetrazzini, Amato and Scotti. 


THE PHONODEIK 


At the recent Congress of Scientists held in New York, 
Professor Dayton C, Miller exhibited an invention of his 
called the phonodeik, designed to make the voice of a 
singer dance before his eyes on the walls of a darkened 
room as he sings into the receiving horn of the machine. 
The phonodeik consists of a supersensitive diaphragm of 
a gauzelike material, through which the sound waves pass, 
causing vibration, A series of highly polished mirrors 
reflect the vibrations to a revolving triangular mirror disc, 
which in turn reflects them upon a screen. The sound wave 
reflections appear upon the screen magnified forty thousand 
times the size of the yibrations upon the diaphragm. Ca- 
ruso’s voice, the upper one in the illustration, as pictured 
through the phonodeik, varied from a clearly outlined 
curved line to a shadowy blur as his voice rose from a 
low natural tone to a high burst of volume. 

The French scientist, Dr. Marage, appears to have in- 
vented practically the same apparatus quite a while before 
Professor Miller. The accompanying cut, showing figures 
similar to those on Professor Miller’s chart, and explana- 
tory article are reproduced from the Musica, Courier of 
February 25, 1914. The invention was not a new one even 
at that time. Further the Frénch invention allows perma- 
nent photographs of the vibrations as projected to be made 
so that they can be preserved as a record of improvement 
or deterioration of the voice, 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating’—and the proof of 
the tremendous amount of good which the method of treatment of 
the mucous membrances of the nose, mouth, and throat, evolved and 
practised by the well known Paris specialist, Dr. Conta, does toward 
rejuvenating and strengthening the voice is shown in the photo- 
graphs herewith reproduced. They are taken by means of a special 
apparatus invented by Dr. Marage for photo hing the vibrations 
of the voice and show the same six notes sung by a soprano before 
(Pig. 1) and after (Fig, 2) taking the treatment, The records are 
to be read like ordinary printing, each successive line from left to 
right, beginning in the upper left hand corner. The fine straight 
line is simply the record made by the machine when eaeey is 
singing into it; the broadenings of this line represent the record of 
the sung notes. i ; 

Notice in the first figure the swellings and irregularities pro- 
duced by the quavering and movements of the glottis (especially 
notes numbered 2, 3, and 4) and in the second figure the absolute 
evenness of each note, showing that it must have been produced 
by a perfectly healthy and normal working voice, This simple, visual, 
scientific proof is the best testimony in the world to the efficacy 
of Dr, Conta’s method, though there are hosts of singers in Paris, 
among them some of the best known French and American artists 
there, who can and will testify personally to the great benefit 
derived from her course of treatment, 


Charles Hackett in Italy 





It is very seldom that the Italian daily papers go to 
great lengths in praise of a foreign singer, however good 
he may be, which fact makes all the more remarkable the 
universal tribute paid to Charles Hackett by the Genoese 
papers when he appeared in Genoa last November. 

There was great curiosity to hear the tenor Carlo Hackett in a 
new part, and also in this part of Alfredo in “La Traviata” the 
valiant artist gave a new neal of his exceptional means. There can 
be now or ever any doubt in forming a judgment as to how to 
regard the tenor Hackett. We confirm all that we said after his 
debut in “Mignon,” and we signalize his temper as a singer among 
those who in the later years have impresyed most for freshness and 
power of voice. What stands out most in his voice is the clearness 
of timbre, a celarness that is equal in all parts of the voice; and 
from this virtue the singer knows how to draw with absolute -security 
every effect with an pe vale « 8 sobriety. In diminishing a phrase, 
and in his high effects he has a way that fascinates the crowd. 
The softer effects acquire in the expression a sweetness that is truly 
caressing. Alam, in the dramatic impetus, when the voice must swell 
out, he knows how to give it a vigor that tingles, and he rides 
over every difficulty with such security as to produce the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Therefore, another enthusiastic success for Carlo Hackett which 
renews traditions of the bel canto which gradually hag disappeared 
leaving no trace.—-Il Secolo, Genoa, November 5, 1916. 


And the tenor Hackett has become the Benjamin of the public.— 
Corriere Mercantile, Genoa, November s, me 


Bravo the tenor Hackett! He possesses a sympathetic voice, most 
elastic, of the finest timbre and of notable volume. He pleased 
greatly the public which to him was prodigal of applause.—II Cittac- 
tino, Genoa, November 5, 1916. 


The tenor Hackett has reconfirmed the fame as singer and artist 


that he uired in the performances of “Mignon” in the part of 


© was prodi with his means, ith ful bey 
salimtak “ile ‘voles lo ef ea nett cl aan & RECORD MADE BY THE FRENCH APPARATUS INVENTED BY DR. MARAGE. 
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Anne Arkadij, Lieder Singer and 
Teacher, Discusses Requisities 
for Promising Vocal Career 











One does not realize always that the characteristics 
which make the artist, vocally, are the same that spell 
success for the teacher of vocal art. The writer learned 
to appreciate this fact one day recently during a chat 
with Anne Arkadij, the Lieder singer, who has in the 
two years since her return from Europe, become one of 
the foremost exponents of that ‘form of vocal expression. 

“Music?” she queried, in response to a question on its 
fundamentals. “So many things go to make up music. 
It is not a tune, as I am afraid so many persons believe. 
It is so much more than melody and harmony and rhythm. 
For example, when I interpret a Brahms song I must 
know why he wrote that particular song; what his under- 
lying thought was; why he clothed the ‘thought with the 
special form employed. When I have mastered all that, 

I feel that I may attempt to interpret his thought to 
others.” 

Just then another caller was ushered in, the father of a 
young girl whose voice had aroused Miss Arkadij’ s inter- 
est. He wished her to study with the Lieder singer. 

“But, will your daughter take her music seriously?” Miss 
Arkadij asked. “You see, I am so busy with my recital 
work that I cannot take any time with her unless she 
makes a very serious matter of her music; unless she is 
ready to make sacrifices for it. 

“No, I do not wish her to sing anything for several 
months. She should begin her work in the study of har- 
mony, of languages. She must attend concerts, recitals, the 
opera, I will teach her what to watch for in each artist; 
how fine effects are obtained; why a song may be delight- 
ful when heard from the lips of one singer and leaves one 
cold after the interpretation given by another, who has, 
perhaps, an equally fine voice. She must be out in the 
open a great deal, take long walks, build herself physically 
for the years of hard work ahead- all these things go 
into the groundwork of an artist's life. 

“Have you, in listening to Sembrich, realized that she is 
a fine Pianist and a skillful violinist as well as a great 
singer? She is the great artist that we know because of 
her ‘meng education, her intellect, her wide inter- 
est in and knowledge of every phase of art. 

“Your daughter is now sixteen. She has a charming 
voice, but it is too soon to say how it will develop. She 
should not sing in public before she is twenty. Time 
enough for her to begin songs after she has been study- 
ing three or four months. In eight months or a year we 
should know if it is worth while to continue—if she has 
possibilities for making herself a successful singer. But 
she must work incessantly for four or five years building, 
always building, her voice, her physique, her mentality, 
her power to grasp fine shades of thought and interpret 
them.” i 

As the door closed on the caller, after he had assured 
Miss Arkadij of his belief in his daughter’s enthusiasm 
for study and hard work, the artist smiled and said, “You 
thought I was giving all my time to my concert work. 
Well, nearly all. I became interested in one or two girls 
with very promising voices and with brains. I know where 
I can help them, and when they ask for help it is very hard 
to say no. One "always remembers his or her own mistakes 
along the way, and the pity of allowing a really fine voice 
to be ruined through lack of training or through bad in- 
struction. Yes, the conscientious are in the majority, but 
there are always those who care more for giving expensive 
lessons than for developing and aiding the individual. 

“The voices, temperaments, physical makeup of no two 
persons are quite the same. Very good. Then, why hope 
to achieve good results from a method of teaching that 
applies a certain number of rules impartially to all? Yet 
this is done in entirely too many instances. 

“As I said before, there are unnumbered things which 
go to make up music. One may love music, have the abil- 
ity to discern between good and bad music, and yet not 
be a musician—-just as one may know how to choose pretty 
clothes, but be incapable of designing or constructing them. 
And, after all, one doesn’t learn music. It must be worked 
out for oneself. The vital spark may be born in one 
without the voice, or the situation may be reversed. When 
the vital spark and the voice are united in one person, and 
when intelligence and years of hard work are added, then 
you have the great singer. 

“How many pupils do I take? Never more than six. 
I cannot spare the time. I would not do that if they 





large kindliness that is putting itself aside to aid others, 
for Miss Arkadij is first and foremost an artist—a 
teacher afterward, 

Miss Arkadij’ s season this year, a crowded one, began 
with a series of Middle Western recitals, followed by her 
Chicago recital in the Ziegfeld Theatre on November 22. 
A New York appearance scheduled for December 5 had 
to be canceled owing to a conflicting engagement in one of 
the Western cities, so the only gpportunities which her 
New York friends will have of hearing Miss Arkadij this 
season will be in the series of three Sunday evening 
musicales which she is giving at her home, 131 East Thirty- 
first street, New York, in December, January and February. 

While Miss Arkadij outlined her season's activities, her 
busy fingers were flying in and out of a soft mass of silk. 

“Housekeeping? I iove it,” she declared, for the Lieder 
singer has a real home, not any make- believe-at- housckeep- 
ing apartment. There is a real kitchen, with a big, old- 
fashioned range in the charming old house that contains so 
many interesting mementoes of Miss Arkadij’s long sojourn 
abroad—her study and concert work in Europe covering a 
period of ten years, prior to her return to America in 
1914. There is a spacious music room, too, and a big 
fireplace where her friends gather, for afternoon tea 

In answer to the query, “Why is it you are never in a 
hurry?” Miss Arkadij’s prompt reply was, “Early rising. 














The Biltmore 
Series of Friday Morning 
Musicales 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 
THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a 


series of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven 
o’clock on the following dates during season 1916-1917. 











November 3rd December Ist January 12th February 9th 
November 10th December 15th January 26th February 23rd 
FRANCES ALDA ceeree eeweny 
PASQUALE AMATO RUDOLP| 
HUCH AL! ROSINA GALLI 
MARIA BARRIENTOS PAULO GRUPPE 
CLARENCE BIRD JOSEF HOFMANN 
LUCREZIA BORI BEATRICE de HOLTHOIR 
LUCA BOTTA FRITZ ra 
CARRIE BRIDEWELL ALYS LARR 
JASCHA BRON SERCEI KUSSEWITZKY 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 


EDDY BROWN 
ORRIN BASTEDO LUCILE ORRELL 
ENRICO CARUSO I 





DELLE PATTERSON 

BLO BELLE STORY 
JEAN VINCENT COOPER JOHANNES SEMB 
EMMY DESTINN ANDREA DE yBECUROLA 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA CAROL Sane 

INA FITZIU MARY WAR 
MARY CARDEN EUCEN YSAYE. 

Subscriptions ccn now be ordered from R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 





Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts, 
Price for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. 
Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight concerts 
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I am always up when 6 o’clock arrives. I do my house- 
keeping, plan the meals, look over my schedule for the 
day, and then I am free for all these things.” 

‘All these things,” indicated by a wave of her arm, 
were piles and piles of music, and then more music. 


Leginska Wins Lima 





Ethel 


have received the 


Leginska’s managers, Messrs. Haensel & Jones, 
following letter, commenting ypon the 
pianist’s recent appearance in Lima, Ohio. It is signed 
by Ralph P. Macixenzie, the well known attorney of that 
city, who is responsible for bringing standard artists to 
Lima each season: 
Mackenziz & WeEapock, 
Attorneys at Law, 
Holmes Building, Lima, Ohio. 

Messrs, Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York City: 

GentLeMeN—The day after Leginska’s concert, last Friday, be 
fore the Women’s Music Club of Lima, I mailed to you the news- 
paper accounts from the local papers. However, the accounts, favor- 
able as they are, did not adequately represent the splendid impression 
made by Leginska. 

n the two or three days since the concert, it has been possible 
to get the consensus of opinion, which is, that no individual artist 
ever made more of a success here. This success is so gratifying to 
Mrs. MacKenzie, president of the club. She had a good many doubts 





shoreuatily with Leginska’s previous accomplishments; and when she 
performed here, she lived up to, and even surpassed all of the 
favorable notices. 
With many thanks 
thoroughly a success, 


for your work in making this 
Very truly yours 
Raten P 


concert s0 


(Signed) MacKenzie. 
Frederick H. Haywood Presents 

Two Artist-Pupils 
On the afternoon of January 18, Chickering Hall, New 
York, Frederick H. Haywood presented Marion Fitch, 
soprano, and Jackson C. Kinsey, baritone, in a program 
of songs embracing a group from the romantic period, 
another from the earlier classical period and two groups 
by American composers. The American composers, Mary 
Helen Brown and Marion Bauer, appeared as 
panists for their own songs. 


accom 


The large audience displayed marked pleasure in the 
singing of each participant and Mr, Haywood received 
many compliments on the standard of his work 

‘oth Miss Fitch and Mr. Kinsey are filling important 
saoeneme in the East, and give every promise for a 
brilliant, artistic career. 


Mr. Kinsey sang with much success with the Beethoven 
Society, Louis eee conductor, January 17, at 
the Ritz- Carlton, New York. Miss Fitch is re-engaged 
for a program at Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, during 
March, for the benefit of the Music School, Settlement 
of Brooklyn, 

Louise Taylor was the accompanist and was equal to 


the varied demands of such a 


Edith Rubel Trio Wins New York Praise 


program 


As has been the case in every appearance, the Edith 
Rubel Trio was semtnended and praised by the New York 


critics on the occasion of their first recital here the season 


of 1917-18. The following are a few extracts from the 
notices : 
RUBEL TRIO DELIGHTFUL IN THREE PART RECITAI 
The trio is composed of clever and cultivated young women, who 
have attracted attention not only for their musicianly ability, but 
for their successful search in the realm of folk music The 
simplicity and original charm of each selection was retained and its 


beauty presented with sincerity and skill.-Amercan, January 143, 
1917. 

The Edith Rubel Trio presented an exceedingly interesting pro 
gram at Aeolian Hall.—Evening Mail, January 13, 1917 

These three artists play very well and with fine spirit and appre 
ciation of the composition in hand. They were especially delightful 
in the group entitled, “Informal Music.”——Times, January 1g, 1917 


The concert was delightful in all respects. The offerings afforded 
artistic variety and the performance given them by the players con 
tained understanding and skill. The listeners manifested much 


interest in the program.—-The Sun, January 13, 1917 


Edith 
night- 


ladies of 
Hall last 


_ The three 
filled Aeolian 


Rubel’s organization played to a well 
Evening Sun, January 13, 101 


Percy Grainger’s Compositions 


to Be Performed in New York 





Warriors,” 


York Jan 


Percy Grainger’s new orchestral work, “The 
which was announced to be performed in New 


uary 26 and 28, by the Symphony Society, Walter Dam 
rosch, conductor, has been postponed and will be pre 
sented at a later date. 

His “Nutshell” suite, which was so successful at the 


Norfolk Festival under the direction of Dr. Mees, and 
which created a sensation at the two symphony concerts 


in San Francisco on December 8 and 10, under Alfred 
Hertz, will be given in New York by the Philharmonic 
Society, Josef Stransky, director, March 1 and 2, Percy 


Grainger playing the piano part. 
Mr. Grainger will also play 
these concerts. 


Saint-Saéns’ concerto at 


Forsyth Pupil Plays 


Myrtle Webber, a gifted child 
twelve years, played at a recital in 
ronto, Canada, on Saturday afternoon, January 20. The 
MusicaL Courter report says that she “created almost a 
furore by her poetic and brilliant playing of a sonata by 
Haydn, an ‘Album Leaf’ and ‘Valse Caprice,’ op. 28, 
by Grieg, and as an encore MacDowell’s ‘Shadow 
Dance.’ This talented child is being trained by th@*cele 
brated Canadian master, W. O. Forsyth, and her playing 
already reveals fine rhythmic order, a very graceful, pliant 


pianist of eleven or 
Nordheimer’s at To 








aye ” : 3 about bringing an artist who, being such a recent success in musical F im : , , . Sabi : Ritts 
would let me alone, ‘She added laughingly. And one Circles. was little known be ianneiiien of dhe Git, tes Sacamalh noes style, musical tone and an astonishingly rapid, easy and 
realized that under this dismissal of the topic, lay the tireless managerial efforts, it was possible to acquaint the members accurate technic.’ 
———— MANAGEMENT ———_——__ 
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1451 Broadway New York 
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In America Season 1916-1917 
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Tour Season 1916-17 Now Booking 
Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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MAX LIEBLING £24: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Addrese: 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circie, N.Y. CITY 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
2641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO. 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 


Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ A jations, etc. 
adicem, Devoe-Detroit M’g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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REPLIES TO 


[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantl 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques; 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received—Editor’s note.] 


Player Piano as Educator 


“Can you tell me if all those who use the mechanical 
or player pianos find them useful as an educator? By 
that | mean to educate the ear.” 

There are people, of course, who could never be edu- 


‘cated in music, no matter what means were used; that is, 


they could not be brought to want to hear good music. But 
there is no doubt that many times the mechanical player is 
a great means of educating the musical taste of a family. 
In fact I know of such a case, by no means an isolated one, 
where at first the only music to which the younger mem- 
bers of the family were willing to listen was ragtime and 
the poorest kind of the so called popular music, music 
that the mother, who was educated to “good” music, called 
“trash.” However, she allowed the young people to select 
the music rolls each week, hoping for better things. Then 
the time came when one or two standard pieces were se- 
lected and at last the popular music disappeared altogether, 
giving place to the best classical. Now the young people 
enjoy the best concerts, though neither of them can play 
the piano. Their musical taste and education has been 
gained entirely through the medium of a mechanical player. 
Their knowledge of the music of the operas is really ex- 
tensive, and they listen to them as to the music of old 
friends, The mechanical player has given them a musical 
education that they would not have obtained in any other 
way. 

This is not a solitary example, for I know of other fam- 
ilies who have had the same experience. Not all children 
have the talent for playing the piano, yet are fond of music 
and like to listen to it. How much better to hear good 
music well played than for a child to waste years in taking 
lessons and then only be able to stumble through some pop- 
ular piece. It is not given to all to be pianists. 


Wants Gratuitous Lessons 


“Competent judges have told me that I have a beauti- 
ful and powerful soprano voice of a very attractive and 
sympathetic timbre. Can you tell me about a good philan- 
thropic institution or of some teacher who would teach me 
as an advertisement ?” 

There are no teachers who give gratuitous lessons, at 
least none in New York whose teaching would be of value 
to a singer. Nor are there any schools or conservatories 
that take pupils gratuitously. nrough a scholarship, les- 
sons could be obtained, but the scholarships are few com- 
pared to the number of applicants. ay 

The only suggestion that I can make is that you join a 
singing society. It might be that through this means you 
would be brought in contact with some one who would as- 
sist you with lessons. There is the New Singing Society 
under the direction of L. Camilieri, 640 Madison Avenue. 
They have issued notices or requests; asking for singers to 
join the society, and it might be to your advantage to in- 
vestigate the matter. 

There was a time when an unusually good voice could 
readily obtain lessons from the best teachers with a view to 
the pupil appearing before the public when ready for such 
work. But that time has passed. Teachers were in so 
many cases badly treated, the pupils failing to live up to 
the contracts or agreements that they entered into in order 
to obtain the free lessons, that, at the present time, this 
custom no longer obtains. One of the best known opera 
singers was educated through the assistance of friends who 
provided the funds necessary for lessons both in this coun- 
try and abroad, After she had achieved a success, it was 
related as a most wonderful occurrence, that she had paid 
back every dollar advanced to her. This was so extraor- 
dinary that many people could not believe it true. 


Wants Chautauqua Engagements 


“How about Chautauqua work for this summer? Is 
there any way of getting in touch with the various towns 
holding Chautauquas, thereby being your own manager, or 
must one go to the Lyceum Bureau here? Just what would 
you advise in this line and what music is most in demand by 
such audiences ?” : 

In order to obtain engagements with Chautauquas, I 
think your best plan would be to go to some agent or man- 
ager, as obtaining engagements otherwise would be doubt- 
ful, unless you know some of the officers of the societies 
in one town or another, Through a manager you would 
learn whether there are any vacancies, for the list of soloists 
is usually made up some months in advance. Through the 
manager, you would also be able to learn what music would 
be required, which might be something to which you would 
have to devote much time for practising. 

I should like to say that from your letter I am sure you 
will succeed in your ambition. It may take you some time, 


INQUIRERS 





oe fall 


for you know that all branches of music are overcrowded, 
but you have the right ideas and do not expect to attain a 
position without much hard work on your part. It is not 
neessary to tell you not to be discouraged, for you have the 
right spirit. If you have to teach and also play accompani- 
ments, you can all the time be steadily working for public 
appearances, 


The Composer of “Francesca da Rimini” 


“Will you kindly inform me if the composer of ‘Fran- 
cesca da Rimini’ has written any other operas? His name 
is not familiar to me and I should like to know about him.” 

Riccardo Zandonai is the composer of “Francesca da 
Rimini,” the book of which is founded on D’Annunzio’s 
drama of the same name. This was produced originally at 
Turin, Italy, in 1913, and its first American production took 
place at New York on December 22, 1916. An earlier opera 
by Zandonai, who is still a young man, is “Conchita,” a 
work dealing with Spanish life which had some little suc- 
cess both abroad and in this country four or five seasons 
ago. The New York Symphony recently played an orches- 
tral suite of his, “Spring Time,” charming short sketches 
for orchestra and interesting as being one of: the very 
rare productions in the field of absolute music by a modern 
Italian composer. 

There was another opera called “Francesca da Rimini,” 
written by Hermann Goetz, unfinished at the time of his 
death and completed by his friend, Ernst Franck. This 
opera has been produced in Europe, but never met with 
success. The only successful opera of Goetz was his “Der 
Widerspanstigen Zahmung,” which was sung for the first 
time in America at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
March, 1916. 


How Many Daughters Has Kubelik? 


“To settle an argument, will you kindly inform me 
whether Jan Kubelik has more than four daughters,” 

Mr. Kubelik has at least five daughters, for there is a 
picture in the Musicat Courier office taken between three 
and four years ago showing that number. Since the begin- 
ning of the war no word has reached America indicating the 
addition of either daughters or sons to the Kubelik fam- 
ily. The two eldest daughters are twins. 





Walter Golde a Busy Accompanist 


_ It was Walter Golde’s original idea when he took a studio 
in New York for the winter, to devote a good portion of 
his time to coaching singers in repertoire both for opera 
and concert and particularly in German Lieder, a specialty 
of his. Mr. Golde has done considerable coaching, is do- 
ing considerable and will continue to do considerable, but 
there has been such a regular and constant demand for 
his services as accompanist that the portion of time left 
him to devote to coaching has not been as large as he ex- 
pected. He is the regular accompanist for Elena Gerhardt 
this season, and has appeared with her already in New 
York, Boston and wherever else she has sung. In March 
he will make a five weeks’ tour of the Pacific Coast cities 
with her. Some of the other artists with whom he has 
shared the honors this season—this is not a euphemistic 
phrase in referring to an accompanist of Mr. Golde’s abil- 
ity—are three violinists, each one, as it happens, of differ- 
ent nationality, Jacques Thibaud, French, Roderick White, 
American and Evelyn Starr, Canadian. Among the singers 
who have called upon him for assistance in public work are 
Marcella Craft, Lucy Gates, Sophie Braslau, Rosalie Miller 
and Arthur Herschmann. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THe Musicat 
Courier. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musica Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 
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HALF A CENTURY IN MUSIC 





By Clarence Lucas 
Ix 











In 1903 I took my camera on a summer's day to Great 
Portland street, to photograph the old residence of Sir 
George Smart, where Weber died in 1826, while he was in 
London to produce his “Oberon.” My picture was pub- 
lished in the Musicat Courter several years later. The 
negative is one of hundreds in a corner of my library, and 
near me are two volumes I bought on the day I took the 
picture, and in the self same street. They are the works 
of Herodotus, translated from the Greek by Beloe, bound 
in calfskin and published in 1825. When I got home I 
examined the work more closely in a better light and with- 
out a caméra in my hands. A former owner of the books 
had written his name on the title pages of both volumes 
and, oddly enough, it was unnecessary for me to write my 
own as his name was C. Lucas. Who was that mysterious 
C. Lucas? I suppose he walked and talked, bought books 
and paid his debts when compelled to do so like other 
Lucases. Was he the chorister of Salisbury Cathedral— 
the Charles Lucas, cellist, composer, principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music of London; or was he my great grand- 
father Clement, born at Dublin, in 1766 exactly a century 
before I became a'C. Lucas myself? That my ancestry is 
very remote I have no doubt, Huxley’s Terebratulina is 
not more venerable. If the records had not been carelessly 
neglected I might pass for a super-aristocrat. I know that 
one of my tribe must have been an excellent bone carver 
among the Cro-Magnons and that he left a few reindeer 
portraits in the Dordogne caves, for I can recognize the 
family touch in the prehistoric remains now exhibited in 
the British Museum. I defy any man to prove that the 
work was not done by a Lucas. Another Lucas was one 
of the illiterate marauders who invaded England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, I believe. He was probably the father 
of Lucas de Beaumanoir in Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” and a 
trumpeter. He was given to blowing his own trumpet in 
a manner wholly at variance with the traditional family 
modesty, so I am told, Still another Lucas, an exceptionally 
fine baritone, according to the lost archives, accompanied 
Urban II to Palestine and strained his voice bawling ribald 
songs during the march of the carousing crusaders through 
the Balkans. I blush for him. He was a victim of his 
musical temperament, no doubt, and quife unworthy to be 
mentioned with the Lucas commended by Paul in_ his 
epistle to Philemon. 

Margaret Lucas, who became the Duchess of Newcastle 
of Walpole’s “Londiniana,” Pepy’s “Diary” and Charles 
Lamb’s “Essays,” was the most prolific of female writers— 
a glory which would naturally be transferred to some of 
my nearer feminine relatives if they committed. all their 
talking to paper. 

I like to read what Dean Stanley has to say about Rich- 
ard Lu€éas, a prebendary of Westminster Abbey, old and 
blind, and a student till his death in 1715, But in Mos- 
heim’s “Ecclesiastical History” I find mention of “a cer- 
tain person called Lucas,” a physician at The Hague, “who 
was as famous for his Quintessences as he was infamous 
on account of the profligacy of his morals.” He wrote a 
life of the philosopher Spinoza, and, according to the ec- 
clesiastical historian, he was “even worse than Spinoza him- 
self.” Now I believe that these reminiscences of mine 
might be very much inferior to the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus of Spinoza and still be very much better than they 
are. I might mention the humble Dutch painter, Jan Lucas, 
of Delft, or the living E. V. Lucas, who edits Lamb and 
writes the history of English painters. I might be proud of 
the political historian Sir Charles Lucas and extend the 
right hand of fellowship to the American negro minstrel, 
Sam Lucas. I might call myself a scion of Earl Cowper’s 
house and an unrecognized Lord Lucas. I might charge my 
pen with heroic ink and stalk in iambics to relate the deeds 
of that Captain Lucas of the British navy who was the 
first to receive the coveted Victoria Cross, or delve into 
the records of the French lawyer, M. Charles Lucas, of 
the Royal Court of Paris—whose century old work on 
Criminal Law, autographed by the author, stands among 
~ books—did I not dread monotony. A little Lucas goes 
a long way in the reminiscences of a musician. And more- 
over Saxe’s words of wisdom have just occurred to me: 


Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed in the farther end 
By some plebeian vocation ! 

Or, worse than that, your boasted Line 

May end in a loop of stronger twine, 
That plagued some worthy relation. 


I know of only one musician whose life ended in a loop 
of stronger twine. His name was Mark Smeaton. He 
played the virginals at the palace of Henry VIII and was 
hanged when Queen Anne Boleyn was beheaded. That was 
a fine Tudor distinction between a block head and a head 
block—a rope for the blockhead who forgot his rank, and 
a head block for the queen because her rank was high. The 
difference between a scaffold and a block, however, does not 
seem worth while mentioning after a lapse of nearly four 
hundred years. But the difference between Mark Smeat- 
on’s virginals and Mark Hambourg’s piano is more to the 
point at present. What would have happened to the clavi- 
chords and harpsichords of our ancestors if Mark Ham- 
bourg struck them with the force he often uses on a 
modern concert piano had better be left to the imagination. 
When I examined some of the early pianos on exhibition 
in Centennial Hall, Philadelphia, in the summer of 1913, I 
smiled to think of a similar instrument in a country inn not 
far from London. Mark and I had ridden on our bicycles 
to the inn on a Sunday morning in the summer of 1899, or 
perhaps a year later. The table waiter, who. was. Irish, took 
me aside and asked me who the young foreign “gintleman” 
with the long hair was. I told him that Mark was a 
Russian and that he played the piano in some of the biggest 








concerts in London. “Would the gintleman give us a 
chune on the pianna?” inquired the waiter in his most affa- 
ble manner. Mark was obdurate. He would not even look 
at the waiter or the antiquated cottage upright. Concert 
pianists are not in the habit of playing “chunes” for the 
amusement of waiters and barmaids at country inns, and 
Mark would not have touched the finest concert grand 
before such an audience. I soothed his ire by pointing to 
the old instrument with its yellow keys and faded green 
silk paneling and singing in a phrase of Handel: “Though 
I could end thee at a blow,” you're spared because we have 
to go. 

On Monday, June 24, 1901, Mark was in a better frame 
of mind for music. The scene on this occasion was at the 
residence of the late Michael Hambourg, in Clifton Gar- 
dens, London. There was a little supper for a few guests 
and a very little music afterwards, The party consisted of 
our host, Michael Hambourg, his son, Mark, and Rosenthal, 
De Pachmann, Friedheim, Godowsky and myself. What 
right had I to be admitted to such a convocation of great 
pianists? Mark invited me. He was at that time studying 
counterpoint with me and he had recently played my new 
prelude and fugue in F minor, for the first time in public, 
at a recital in Vienna. The pianists were kind enough not 
to appear bored when Mark played the new work to them 
after supper. The impulsive De Pachmann seeing me 
standing, brought me a chair when Mark had finished play- 
ing and bade me be seated. He then kissed me on the fore- 
head and hailed me as “a creator.” A few days later I met 
him face to face at a recital in St. James’ Hall, but he 
had entirely forgotten me. He apparently did not know me 
from Adam. Perhaps he might have distinguished me from 
Eve, though I cannot be sure of that. I recall a little 
scene in Utica, N. Y., some ten years or so earlier to which 
city I have already referred in these reminiscences. De 
Pachmann said: “Chopin? I hate Chopin. I play Bach, 
Beethoven, everybody.” Then he sat down to the piano and 
began the gigue from Handel’s suite in G minor and forgot 
the music completely before he had reached the first re- 
peat. I was not surprised, therefore, when the inimitable 
Chopin player forgot me. 

During the evening at Professor Hambourg’s, Moritz 
Rosenthal good naturedly exhibited the strength of his 
fingers by playing a trill on my shoulder. It felt like two 
tack hammers vigorously manipulated. Whenever | hear 
the name of Rosenthal and recall that notable gathering of 
pianists I am carried back in imagination to the days of 
my childhood. I was sitting on my father’s knee in the 
library and trying to count his books. My father said: “If 
all I know and all I don’t know could be put into one book, 
wouldn’t that be a big book?” I of course concluded that 
my father’s stock of knowledge must be enormous. Now, 
though I may be accused of plagiarizing my father, I never- 
theless am of the opinion that the pianist who had all the 
technical skill which Hambourg, Friedheim, Rosenthal, De 
Pachmann and Godowsky have, and all the technical skill 
which I have not, would be a technically skillful pianist. 


NASHVILLE IN ITS BEST MUSIC SEASON 





Tennessee Metropolis Unusually Active Tonally This 
Winter 





Nashville has become almost metropolitan in its schedule 
of musical events this season, and Percy Grainger on 
January 19 proved the sensation of the season, so far. He 
electrified his audience. May Peterson and Paul Reimers 
appeared as co-stars January 20, presenting a program with 
little variety but much art, Miss Peterson charming her 
audience by her appearance and exquisiie voice, and Mr. 
Reimers with his finished art as an interpreter, in which 
field he has not been surpassed “in these parts.” The 
Boston Opera Company will present “Iris” here soon with 
Tamaki Miura, who made a profound impression here 
last year in “Madame Butterfly.” On February 3 the 
“Ballet Russe” is announced, and Sarah Bernhardt comes 
to us on February 8. Truly we are being feasted. 

Lucy Bushnell, voice teacher, fellow pupil of May Peter- 
son of Georg Ferguson in Berlin, complimented Miss Peter- 
son and Paul Reimers with a luncheon on the day of their 
recital, ten other guests from the musical colony being 
bidden. 

Alfred Hallam, representing John Frothingham, was in 
Nashville recently, in the interest of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, an appearance being scheduled here for April. 

Other events for the near future are organ recitals by 
Florence Hodge, of Chicago, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, and Edwin Kraft, of Cleveland, at Ward-Belmont. 

Christine Miller is booked for a recital at the Ward- 
Belmont for March 5s. : 

“Tsianina,” the Indian princess, gave an unique recital, 
January 23, at the Centennial Club, with great success. 
She charmed her hearers through the senses of sight and 
hearing, and made a most successful appearance. 

C. C. W. 


Reinald Werrenrath at Flint, Mich. 


Reinald Werrenrath appeared recently at Flint, Mich., 
and needless to say, his splendid art and virile personality 
scored the same tremendous success which has been his 
whenever and wherever he has been heard. The appended 
excerpt from the Flint Journal is reproduced without fur- 
ther comment; none is needed: 

WERRENRATH’S RECITAL IS BIG SUCCESS. 
New York Baritone Scores Triumen at Masonic Tempve. 
GIVES VARIED PROGRAM, 
“Pagliacci,” Prologue and Song Cycle of City Life Notable Numbers 

It is not at all difficult to listen to Reinald Werrenrath, rightly 
styled America’s foremost baritone. Flint folks who heard him in 
his recital in the Masonic temple auditorium last evening were 
taken hy surprise with the realization that the program had _ been 
concluded. It was quite a long program, too, not particularly heavy 
but full of charm throughout Pots resonant voice and splen- 
did enunciation are two attributes which play a large part in the 
success of Werrenrath’s artistry. The lyrics of his songs were 
perfectly understandable in any corner of the auditorium. | Every 
syllable was distinctly formed and carried by the power of his voice 
to the most distant hearer. Quality of tone and interpretative 
ability are Werrenrath’s in the highest degree and the range of 
his voice seems little short of marvelous. After hearing him there 


were few persons who wondered why Werrenrath’s services are in 
demand everywhere in concert and oratorio work. 






CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 





Marion Bauer 


DP OO Scr esc gwen es dadneeons Matja Niessen-Stone, New York 
Be Se NS Seg bo ces bean eae ee May Dearborn-Schwab, New York 
Ce ndaved py sonst kgahas es hateenan Christine Levin, Brooklyn 
CR hu Ln weds ceabudene bs ¢ May Dearborn-Schwab, New York 
Youth Comes Dancing..............++: Louise Mertens, New York 
MEE ek ws anda Gh cae cnrees -Mme. Buckhout, White Plains, N. Y 
Only of Thee and Me........... Etta Hamilton Morris, New York 


Only of Thee and Me ........... Helen Hamilton, Ackroyd, N. Y 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute, May Dearborn-Schwab, New York 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute, Mary Louise Rochester, New York 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


I Send My Heart Up to Thee........ Christine Miller, Peoria, Ill 
Ah, Love, but a Day!............. Grace Bonner Williams, Boston 
Ah, Love, but a Day!.. ..++Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, Chicago 
The Year’s at the Spring........ Etta Hamilton Morris, New York 
The Year’s at the Spring....... Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, Chicago 
ta NS on Cath ci bas ts vibe Etta Hamilton Morris, New York 
une Ecstasy..... ..++» Frederick Weld, New London, Conn. 
BOS TONG ssi ccesscccecvccvcgneeaen Ethel Burden, New York 


PE ave pices cia. chs bd aes ..Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Boston 
O Sweet Content!.. Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Boston 
J. W. Bischoff 
The Summer Wind. .Mme. Wilhelmina Calvert, Boston 


The Summer Wind.... Natalie Beach, Santa Barbara 


Gena Branscombe 


A Lovely Maiden Roaming............ Mme, Buckhout, New York 


A Lovely Maiden Roaming. . .Harold L. Butler, Pratt, Kan 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming........Llora Hoffman, Galveston, Tex 
The Morning Wind....... ‘ Elmer G. Hoelzle, New York 
The Morning Wind...... .eeeesesClaribel Platt, Picton, Ont 
I Bring You Heartsease. . .. George Hackett, Worcester, Mass 
I Bring You Heartsease.... .seeeeeesKlaire Dowsey, New York 
Sleep Then, Ah Sleep!.... ..Penelope Davies, New York 


Bluebells Drowsily Ringing. Valves cos Western, San Jose, Cal 
With Lilies Sweet and Daffodils......Elsie Western, San Jose, Cal 
(Arr, from Komzak.) 


A. von Ahn Carse 


A Jewel Cycle (Cycle of Four Songs)..Leon Rice, Paterson, N. ] 
TRO FOREs oseccccsee ..Mrs, R. Gates Baker, West Acton, Mass 
(From “A Jewel Cycle."’) 

Amber and Amethyst..... Mrs, R. Gates Baker, West Acton, Mass 
(From “A Jewel Cycle.’’) 


G. W. Chadwick 
O Let Night Speak of Me....Frederick Weld, New London, Conn 


O Let Night — of Me. Marguerite Hazzard, Mt. Vernon, N 
O Love, Stay By and Sing...Clarence B. Shirley, Brookline, Mass 


Sweet Wind That Blows.. .Bertha Barnes, Braintree, Mass 
DS sas eae ole ae & ..Guy Eliot McLean, Delaware, Ohio 
TE SES ine $ 500 0h 0s conse sesseeesses Ethel Burden, New York 
Before the Dawn.............. Guy Eliot McLean, Delaware, Ohio 
Pe Lik adh 2s te vb aes Meeker Herbert W. Smith, Brookline, Mass 
Ms hesevoetpesei des Marguerite Hazzard, Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Bedouin Love Song........sscsceceees Edgar Schofield, New York 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
ee: A oe ee agi he ein Louis Graveure, New York 
BA PIONS se ce cotbetusedévéoes .Marie Morrisey, New York 
TAGS ORG DORR s 00 os ciccece . «++ Theo Karle, Worcester, Mass 


Mabel W. Daniels 


Daybreak......-.... ...- Bertha Barnes, Braintree, Mass 
PE cc nctondheceeeteteiacke ‘ i, Robert Lunger, Boston 
AE MBs 0 62h > 044 0h cc evtsed ees G. Robert Lunger, Boston 
Villa of Dreams.......... .. Frederick Weld, New London, Conn 
PED hind o che aw bak eee ceveeeeeseG. Robert Lunge1, Boston 
The Lady of Dreams.... ... Etta Hamilton Morris, New York 


Charles Dennée 


re ..Mme. Buckhout, New York 
...Ashley Ropps, Birmingham, Pa 


Pe 
DONO. ocesvcecee 


Stephen A. Emery 


Burst Ye Apple Buds!..... Margarite Anderson, San Jose, Cal 
Burst Ye Apple Buds!.. .«+++-Alta Smith, Lawrence, Kan 
Arthur Foote 
Tranquillity... ..Clarence B. Shirley, Brookline, Mass 
Tranquillity..... Alice Reese, Brookline, Masa 


Bisesa’s Song.... 
In Picardie....... ees 
Once at the Angelus.... : 
There's a Ship Lies Off Dunvegan..... 
Constancy 


redee Bertha Cushing Child, Washington, D. C 
éepe ..Grace Kerns, New York 

.. Bertha Beeman, Chicago 
Litta Grimm, New York 


Litta Grimm, New York 


Rudolph Ganz 


Craig Campbell, New York 


Love and Song..........«+- mae 
...- James Cuyler Black, Oil City, Pa 


Rise, O Star!. 


Margaret Ruthven Lang 


Lace ¥ Lilora Hoffman, New York 
Etta Hamilton Morris, New York 
jnstcades Paul Woods, Chicago 


Day Is Gone b sate 
An Irish Love Song.... 
An Irish Love Song 
The Poet Gazes on the Moon, 

Bertha Cushing Child, Washington, D. C 


John W. Metcalf 


p Srerrr ere Evan Williams, Boston 
Hark, as the Twilight Pale Leon Rice, New York 
Francesco Di Nogero 
My Love Is a Muleteer. Julia Claussen, New York 
Anna Priscilla Risher 
A Baby’s Hair Is Built of Sun Etta Hamilton Morris, New York 
Mary Turner Salter 
The Sweet o’ the Year Mary Wilson Burns, Cleveland 
My Dear... Jessie Mack Hamilton, Chicago 


(Advertisement) 
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SALVATORE FUCITO 


Accompanist and Coach for Opera and a Repertoire 


Formerly Accompanist for Enrico Caruso 
ADDRESS: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


MARIE ELLERBROOK  Contraito 


CONCERT and RECITAL 








175 Broad Ave. Leonia, N J, 


J. FRED WOLLE. 


OR NI . 
Management: THE wotrdolit Mubsicar, BUREAU Yess 


Jan Hal GRIFFEE 


BARITONE 
1920 2nd Ave., So., 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


Western Address, 


Frederick H. Haywood 


Author of “Universal Song,” a practical book of vocal instruction, 
Published by the author, Seventy-five Cents, postpaid. 
HAYWOOD VOCAL STUDIOS, 


331 West End Avenue, 


SPOONER w=: 
THEODORE Von HEMERT 
BARYTONE 


Available (or Concerts, Recitals, Ete. 709 West 169th Street New York City 


GEORGE RASELY 


1451 Broadway, New York 





New York 


TENOR 
Management: 
F. 0. RENARD, 

216 W. 70th St., N.Y. 








Exclasive Masagemeat: CERTRUDE F. COWEN, 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, GRAND OPERA PRIMA DONNA 
Avaliable tor Concerts, Musicales, Recitals and Festivals 
THE ROCKINGHAM, 1744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE HELENE MAIGILLE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 


220 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Phone, Murray Hill 427 


SAM 8S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio 33 $$ Lecture Recitals 
of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 














Address: 

















Conductor and M 


Lehmann Violin School 


GEOR recter SS =: 447 West 97th St., New York City 


Director 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 


A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica- 
tions should be directed to the Secretary, MARY G RUSSELL. 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Sec’y Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


LESLEY MARTIN, ve1con. 


8' 10: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS. Bosanse Baker Watson, Cora Oross, 
Andrew Mack, vee ae 
u = 




















Fiske 
Wilbur, Joba 
itedt, 


ene Wal 

hg od Mabel 
ley, Albert Wallers' 

Weeks, and many 

other singers now before the pubite im opera 

and church work, 


Umberto echetti, 








THE 


VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 
DANISH 


SKOVGAARD :.::. 


SUSAN EMMA DROUGHT MILDRED HAYNES 
Lyric Soprano Dramatic Soprano 
ALICE McCLUNG-SKOVGAARD 
MARY MAIBEN ALLEN Pianist AUBREY N. ENGLE 
Contralto Baritone 


Fitth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 
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A Fine All-Wagner Concert by the Symphony—Kath- 
leen Hart-Bibb Scores—Thatcher Saves the Day— 
Excellent Chamber Music—San Carlo Week 
Brings Excellent Opera 


Three members of the local musical jury disagreed on 
the merits of the all-Wagner concert given at the Audi- 
torium, Friday evening, January 12. One critic wrote that 
the “Flying Dutchman” was played too hurriedly, the Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin,” too slowly, and the “Liebeslied” from 
“Die Gétterdammerung,” too fast. Another critic said, 
“The orchestra gave this gigantic program in a manner 
that was practically beyond criticism.” 

This annual offering of the orchestra included ten num- 
hers by Wagner, the three above mentioned, the “Ride 
of the Valkyries,” “Walther’s Prize Song,” “Bacchanale,” 
and the “Narrative” from “Tannhauser,” “Waldweben,” 
and “Forge” song from “Siegfried,” the finale of “Das 
Rheingold.” The orchestra has never played better and 
Mr. Oberhoffer has never directed so well as for this 
concert. The soloist Karl Jorn is a magnificent Wag- 
nerian interpreter and added to the keen enjoyment of 
all those present. 


Kathleen Hart-Bibb Scores 


Kathleen Hart-Bibb scored a tremendous success when 
she appeared with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
at the Auditorium, January 7. She sang twice the well- 
known arias, “Il est doux” from Massenet’s “Herodiade” 
and the “Balatella” from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci.” Her 
voice is beautiful, her personality charming and her host 
of friends were immensely proud of this, her initial per- 
formance with the orchestra. 

This organization acquitted itself with glory, beginning 
with the overture, “The Land of the Mountain and the 
Flood,” by MacCunn, Raff’s symphony, “Twilight,” No. 3, 
and the suite, “Mother Goose,” by Ravel. 

Ravel carries us into fairyland and keeps us there en- 
chanted—the orchestra saw that no charm or beauty or 
nuance was missing. The solo violin of Richard Czer- 
wonky was heard to advantage in Borodin’s “Nocturne.” 
The stately prelude and Isolde’s “Love Death” from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” were other works of art under the discrimi- 
nating baton of Emil Oberhoffer and Saint-Saéns’ Spanish 
dance, “La jota Aragonaise,” completed this memorable 
program. 


Burton Thatcher “Saves the Day” 


Last spring on the tour of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra when Louis Graveure became ill, Burton 
Thatcher, baritone, came to the rescue. He did this again, 
January 14, when the soloist Cornelius Van Vliet was 
sick. He is one of the few who can boast of an all- 
American training. He was in excellent voice and car- 
ried his audience with him by his fine art and genial 
personality. 

Each and every number of the orchestral program was 
given with a finish that augurs well for the tour that 
the orchestra will begin next Saturday. Emil Oberhoffer 
is a serious student and all his directing is marked by 
fine, musical discretion and an absolute adherence to the 
best interpreters’ ideas. His directing leads the men to 
give of their best at every performance. 


Excellent Chamber Music _ 


Chamber music will be offered by Cornelius Van Vliet, 
solo cellist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and 
Harry Johnson, pianist, at the Unitarian Church. Their 
program of January 5 included the E minor sonata, op. 
38, of Brahms, Frederick Kielh’s “Travel Picture” and 
Hans Pfitzner’s sonata in F sharp minor, op. 1. In the 
Brahms number, these two young men showed their great 
ensemble advancement. They showed due appreciation of 
that composer and their technic is finished. The “Travel 
Picture” was a series of miniatures of a wanderer’s ex- 
periences, that are all joyful and optimistic. No greater 
contrast with the Brahms could have been found and this 
performance has the distinction of having its first hearing 
in America at this concert. It was so well played that a 
repetition was demanded and graciously granted. 


San Carlo Week Offers Excellent Opera 


The third annual visit of the San Carlo Opera Company 
brought that organization here with the few weak points 
of last year’s performance remedied. From a technical 
standpoint, there is no suggestion to offer ; the curtain goes 
up on time; the waits between acts are short; the scenery 
is appropriate; the costumes beautiful; the orchestra is 
made of efficient men; the director, Carlo Peroni, under- 
stands his work and directs most of the time from mem- 
ory; the chorus has well-trained voices and Fortune Gallo 
is a splendid managing director. 

“Aida” 

The opening opera was “Aida” (Verdi) with Mary 
Kaestner in the title role. She is vocally and histrion- 
ically adequate for this exacting part. She looks the part 
and sings every note with finish. Her voice has a de- 
lightfully fresh and resonant quality. The remainder of 
the cast was: Amneris,” Maddalena Carrefio; Radames, 
Manuel Salazar; Pietro De Biasi, the High Priest; Giu- 
seppe Battistini, the King of Ethiopia, and Natale Cervi, 
the King of Egypt. The high-grade work of the orchestra 
and the gratifying singing of the chorus off-stage are to 
be commended. 

“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 


The double bill on Tuesday evening, January 9, brought 
forth “Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni) and Leoncaval- 
lo’s “Pagliacci,” with the following principals: Luisa 
Darclee, Santuzza; Lola, Stella Demette ; Turiddu, Salva- 
tore Sciaretti; Angelo Antole, Alfio; Angelo  Antole, 
Tonio; Canio, Eugenio de Folco; Silvio, Luigi Delle- 
molle; the Harelquin, Luciano Rossini; Edvige Vaccara, 


Nedda. The music for this double bill was most satis- 
factorily played by the orchestra. 


“Faust” 


“Faust” was a delight as given by the San Carlo Com- 
pany at the Wednesday matinee. The costumes were fresh 
and appropriate and the scenery well chosen. The Mephis- 
topheles was Pietro Di Biasi; Faust, Salvatore Sciaretti; 
Valentine, Davide Silva; Madelena Carrfio, Seibel, and 
Marguerite, Louise Darclee. 


“Lucia” 


Wednesday found us all in our seats anxiously waiting 
to hear “Lucia di Lammermoor,” by Donizetti. The Y. 
W. C. A. orchestra elected to hear “Lucia” and held a 
special rehearsal at 7 p. m., so as to become acquainted 
with the score and text. Henry Ashton was sung by 
Angelo Antole; Edgar of Ravenswood, by Manuel Salazar ; 
Norman, by Antonio Cetti; Raymond, by Natale Cervi; 
Alice, by Alice Homer; Lord Bucklaw, by Luciano Ros- 
sini, and Lucia, by Edvigé Vaccara. 


“Gioconda” 


“Gioconda” was the offering for Thursday evening, and 
all the beauties of this charming work of Ponchielli were 
brought before us. Mary Kaestner was superb in the 
prima donna part; her voice is clear and resonant, her 
acting convincing. 

Laura was sung by Madalena Carrefio; La Cieca, by 
Stella Demette; Alvise by Pietro Di Biasi; Barnaba, by 
Giuseppe Battistini; Cantore by Luigi Dellemolle, and Isepo, 
by Luciano Rossini and Enzo by Manuel Salazar. 


“Tales of Hoffmann” 


Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” was the opera pre- 
sented on Friday evening, January 12. As in all the former 
presentations the principals and soloists were letter per- 
fect and the orchestra gave adequate support. Edvige 
Vaccari was a beautiful Doll (Olympia) and an interesting 
Antonia. Hoffmann was sung by Salvatore Sciaretti; 
Giulietta, by Louise Darclee ; Niclaus, Maddelena Carrefio; 
Spalanzani, by Natale Cervi, and Dr. Miracle, by Pietro 
De Biasi. The minor parts were handled satisfactorily. 

The orchestra received its share of applause after its 
excellent rendition of the “Barcarolle,” and this selection 
was repeated. 


“Lohengrin” 


Pietro Di Biasj sang the part of Henry in Wagner's 
“Lohengrin,” for the Saturday matinee. Eugenio De Folco 
appeared in the title role and Mary Kaestner was a superb 
Elsa; Stella Demette portrayed Ortrud; Frederic was sung 
by Giuseppe Battistini. The scenery was authentic and 
the stage management precise. 


“Trovatore” 


“Trovatore” closed the week’s engagement of the San 
Carlo Opera Company: Manuel Salazar still further in- 
gratiated himself in the hearts of the Minneapolis public 
by the fine work he did in Manrico, likewise Luisa Darclee 
as Leonora; Alice Homer as Inez; Angelo Antola as Count 
de Luna, and Stella Demette as Azucena. R. A. 


The “Winning” Zoellners 


Last season the four Zoellners were delightfully enter- 

tained by the faculty and students of Whitworth College, 
Brookhaven, Miss., which occasion marked the second ap- 
pearance of the Zoellners before Whitworth audiences. 
The event made an impression on many, especially the 
young daughters of the president of the college, aged four- 
teen and ten respectively. 
_ Having been cordially invited by Miss McVoy, who is 
in charge of the department of music at the college and is 
a great admirer of Miss Zoellner, the quartet decided to 
visit the college this season on its northward return from 
Texas, which “stop over” took place on January 9. 

In some way there was a “leak,” which let out the news 
that the Zoellners were coming and the following letter 
shows with what affection they are held by all who come 
in contact with their charming personalities. 

he letter was found on the table in her room by Miss 
McVoy, who acted as the bearer, and it was written by the 
daughters of Mr. Cooper, president of Whitworth College. 
It reads as follows: 

To the dear Zoeliners: 

We would like muchly to see you all but examinations, study 
hall and teachers prevent. We were both quite excited when we 
heard you were passing through and might possibly stop off, but 
we are not all Miss McVoys and can’t have such celebrities as 
friends. 

_I guess you are wondering who we are. Do you remember the 
little girls who served punch at the reception? Well, we are they 
and have kept up with you all. Just how Mr. Amandus’ bride looks 
when he married her and where; also the places where you all 
have been, and who you met 80 we are not quite behind the times. 

hink of us in study hall digging for exams and we will think 
of you as the nicest people we have met. 

Susanna and Vircie. 





Wynne Pyle on Long Tour 


Wynne Pyle, the pianist, has left New York for an ex- 
tended Western and Southern tour, during the course of 
which she will give many recitals and also make appear- 
ances with the St. Louis and Minneapolis Orchestras. The 
latter organization has engaged Miss Pyle for part of its 
big midwinter tour. She will not return to New York 
until Spring. 


Althouse at Waterbury 


_Of Paul Althouse’s recent appearance in Waterbury, 
Conn., the critic of the Waterbury Republic said: 


Of course, Paul Althouse, the well known American ten 
, s or, pl 
immensely. As Ahab his wonderfully melodious volse’ “fand 
oratorios do not provide too great a field for melody) made a 
decided hit with the audience. His parts were not as frequent as 
mony = a aqtene would — to have them, but when they 
ame he he ose present enthralled f i i 
po or the brief minutes he 
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Haensel and Jones Artists 





Immediately following her tremendous success when sub- 
stituting twice, on the shortest possible notice, for Ger- 
aldine Farrar, at the Brooklyn Opera House, in the title 
role of “Carmen,” and in Philadelphia, with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in the same role, Margarete Matz- 
enauer, “the Metropolitan’ s greatest voice,” was assigned the 
role of the Countess in Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” in this 
historic revival at the Metropolitan. On Thursday nig 

the 18th, Mme. Matzenauer sang Santuzza in rae. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana,” wherein according to the New 
York Evening Sun, “she had broad scope for her wealthy 
voice,” for the first time in New York. On Saturday eve- 
ning, Mme. Matzenauer will sing Amneris in “Aida” with 
Claudia Muzio in the role of Aida at the Metropolitan. 

Harold Henry, the young American pianist who has 
recently played a tour through Kansas, T exas and Virginia, 
in a recent interview says that more prominence must be 
given to the harp and the piano as solo instruments with 
orchestra. The piano has too long be:n regarded as an 
instrument of accompaniment alone, but the Russian com- 
posers like Stravinsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff invariably 
add a full piano part to their scores a part that is promin- 
ently and pleasurably heard in their operas and ballets. 
Harold Henry, like Ethel Leginska, is among the pianists 
who are insisting on the value of the piano not only as a 
solo instrument, but as a vital part of a modern orchestra. 

Frederick Gunster, the American tenor who has chosen 
the field of concert, recital and oratorio, has been called 
to the Far Coast by the illness of his mother, and while 
he will sing a number of dates in the Middle West en 
route, he has been compelled to relinquish some valuable 
engagements in the East. Mr. Gunster has already ap- 
peared on programs with such artists as Geraldine Farrar, 
Louise Homer, Alma Gluck, Christine Miller, David Bis- 
pham, Albert Spalding, and other celebrities, always with 
unvarying success. 

THe popular American basso, Arthur Middleton, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has achieved his present 
standing among the opera stars without the blessing, or the 
handicap as some prefer to describe it, of Europeam study. 
Mr. Middleton was born in Logan County, lowa, and his 
education has been entirely obtained in American colleges. 

Like many another star, he received his early musical 
training in an American Church, the Oak Park Church in 
Chicago, paying him the highest salary ever offered for 
such work in Chicago. It was three years ago while Arthur 
Middleton was singing the roles of Amonasro and Ramfis 

n “Aida” in concert at Utica that Frances Alda was im- 
pressed with his operatic possibilities, and so brought his 
work to the notice of her husband, Signor Gatti-Casazza, 
with the result that thirty-four roles were assigned to Mr. 
Middleton in his first Metropolitan season. 

Paul Althouse, the American tenor who has made such 
a success in Italian and Russian roles at the Metropolitan 
this season, sang the role of Ahab in “Elijah,” before the 
Waterbury Choral Society, on January 16, again proving 
his acceptability as an oratorio tenor. The Waterbury 
Republican, said of his performance: “Of course, Mr. Paul 
Althouse, the well known American tenor, pleased im- 
mensely. As Ahab his wonderfully melodious (and ora- 
torios do not provide too great a field for melody) tenor 
voice made a decided hit with the audience. His parts 
were not as frequent as many in the audience would like 
to have them, but when they came he held those 
present enthralled. 

Just before journeying to New York for her second 
recital, Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian violinist, played 
a “send off” for the Nova Scotia Highland Brigade. An 
officer reporter for the Nova Scotia Highlander, has the 
following to say about it, in part: “Fully 1,200 soldiers, in- 
cluding officers and men must have listened to the entranc- 
ing, transporting, and at times technically astounding music 
which this young Queen of the Bow drew from the soul 
of the King of Stringed Instrumen its. In addition, hun- 
dreds had to be turned away. 





Paderewski Today 





(From the New York World.) 

Paderewski came first to this country in the wake of 
one of the most complete and effectual advertising cam- 
paigns ever instituted for a musical artist. He triumphed 
from his first appearance and continued his save tneety 
American tour with a flourish, an artistic success and < 
financial reward that established new marks. Besides his 
distinctive personality—for he had, and still has, that 
elusive and desirable attribute in amplest measure—Mr. 
Paderewski combined a pianistic equipment that satisfied 
alike the connoisseur and the layman. He pleased every- 
body, almost, and swept on to those portals past which 
all musicians wish to go. 

Several seasons ago, however, the distinguished Pole 
elected to treat the pianoforte during climacteric phrases 
with a muscular vigor best described by the word “pound- 
ing.” Forte passages under his hands became fortissimo, 
and the latter even more so. He forced the tone of the 
instrument materially beyond its capacity for musical 
sound, and in his appearances in this city during recent 
years Mr. Paderewski has kept up his keyboard violence 
Week before last a New York audience in Carnegie Hall 
was treated to a Paderewski exhibition of this sort, it was 
a regrettable circumstance. 


Eddy’s Traescontingstal Tour 





Clarence Eddy’s most regent bookings include January 
22, Westminster Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo.; 
January 28, Catholic Church, Paris, Ill.; February 5. 
Lutheran Church, New Ulm, Minn.; February 6, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. Preceding these dates he gave 
organ recitals in Lincoln, Neb., Hastings, Neb., and St. 
Joseph, Mo. His general address during this tour will 
be 4043 Drexel Boulevard, care Siegel-Myers School of 
Music, Chicago, Ill. His appearances at Fort Dodge, Ia., 
and at Pierre, S. D., last week, were most successful. 
The Pacific Coast Review, Alfred Metzger, editor, de- 
yotes much space to the Eddy recital at the First Pres- 
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byterian Church, Oakland, Cal., December 21. Follow 
ing is an excerpt from that journal: 
On this occasion Mr, Eddy was at his best. He succeeded in 


securing every possible effect from the organ and proved particularly 
skillful in the tremendous velocity of his pedal manipulations, and 
the remarkable ease of his technic. Mr. Eddy has always appealed 
to us, not only by reason of his technical skill, but even more so 


because of his splendid judgment in the selection of adequate stop 
combinations. His color effects are invariably unique and artistic 
and he gains thereby a certain element of artistry which is ever 
worthy of admiration. The intre xductory number was a_ brilliant 
arrangement for the organ by Samuel P. Warren of Weber's 
“Euryanthe” overture. A particularly effective and poetic composi 
tion was the “Russian Boatman’s Song,” Anon, arranged exceed 
ingly fine for the organ by Mr. Eddy. A fantasie in D flat by 


Saint-Saéns proved an exquisite morsel of organ music requiring 
technical thoroughness for both hands and feet of an exceedingly 
brilliant order, We do not even need to explain why Mr. Eddy met 
every possible requirement of this occasion. He simply astounded 
us with his facility. Another exceptionally difficult and monumental 


organ work was the closing number, chromatic fantasie by Thiele 
The writer finds new traits and new individualities to admire in 
Mr. Eddy every time he listens to him, and if there is a superior 


organist anywhere we have not been able to hear him 


Harris W. Maurer a Successful Teacher 





The influence of the teacher on the musical develop 
ment of the community often rivals that of the artist of 
even international fame. His teaching affects not alone the 
music student, but also the virtuoso, in that it is one of 
the most important factors which enable the general pub 
lic better to appreciate his art. Although the public and 
artist are equally indebted to the teacher, it is rare for 
any credit to be accorded him at all, and this probably 
explains why so few are willing to make teaching thei: 


life work. 

Occasionally, however, the natural talents of an artist 
compel him to rise above such considerations and seek 
self expression through the medium of teaching. Hene« 
the teacher. To this class belongs Harris W. Maurer. 
Mr. Maurer has made teaching his life work, and those 
who do not know him personally but have learned 


merely to place confidence in a pupil of Maurer, may be 
surprised at his age, thirty-one years. 

His past achievements in discerning and developing the 
exceptional talent and the regard in which violin students 
hold him leave no doubt as to his skill. 

The influx of European artists on account of the war, 
which has created a public more critical and exacting 
than ever, and thereby compelling many professional 
violinists to improve in their playing and seek higher in 
struction, has made Mr, Maurer one of New York’s 


busiest teachers, 


Artist-Pupil of Ferdinand Carri 
to Be Heard at Aeolian Hal) 
Michel Ferdinanc 
sg will 
York, on 


Hoffman a talented artist pupil of 
give a violin recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
Saturday evening, February 10, on which oc 
casion he will play the following program: Suite, op. 26 
(Ries), “Romance” (Carri), “Canzonetta” (d’ Ambrosia) 
“Humoreske” (Dvorak-Wilhelmj), gavotte (Bach), “Ca 
price Espagnole” (Saenger), air on the G string (Bach 
Wilhelmj), “Canzonetta” (Godard), “Legendé” (Bohm) 
“Elfentanz” (Carri), airs Hongrois (Ernst) 


Reinald Werrenrath in “The Conning Tower” 
last 
illustrates 


Tower ‘i 


ably 


week there appeared 
that many a 


In F. P. A.’s “Conning 
this bit of pleasantry which 
truth may be spoken in jest. 

‘And now we own the Danish West 


Indies. What they 


shall be called is in the hands of Congress, but Tower 
contribs may as well decide to name them. What shall 
they be termed?” 

“One, at least, should be named for Reinald Werren 


rath, the greatest Danish-American baritone who ever lived 
on University avenue.” 


McCormack Gets “Little Boy Blue” 


The following appeared recently in New York daily 
papers: 
McCormack Gets Ms. or “Litrite Boy Brug.” 

Chicago, Jan. 22.—-The original manuscript of “Little Boy Blue,” 
Eugene Field’s famous poem, brought $2,400 at auction today 
Tohn McCormack, the singer, was the highest bidder and Walter 
H. Hill the runner-up 

It is understood that Mr. McCormack has made a rec 
ord of this song for the Victor Talking Machine Com 
pany, and that it soon will be placed on the market 


Roderick to Give 
Annual Musicale in February 


Mme. 


Emma Roderick, the New York teacher of singing, is to 


give her annual musicale late in February this year, the 
definite date to be announced later. On this occasion Mme 
Roderick will present a number of pupils who will dem 
onstrate the remarkable advancement made under her 


guidance 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 

January Brings Much Rlasieicitasbiin Suaiainal Opera 
Company Gives “Aida”—Julia Claussen With Dam- 
rosch Organization—Mme. Gadski in Recital— 

Samaroff, Soloist With Philadelphia Orchestra— 
Lucy Gates With Baltimore Orchestra—Local 


Olga Samaroff, and the program ended with Wagner's 
“Rienzi” overture. 
Mme. Gadski’s Recital 

A few days later, Johanna Gadski gave a successful re- 
cital at the _— for the benefit of a Girls’ Recreation 
Center. Mme. Gadski closed her program with Briinn- 
hilde’s battle cry, which she was forced to repeat by popu- 
lar acclaim. 


Lucy Gates Appears With Baltimore Orchestra 


cessful in the tone production of the boys, having produced 
a clear and flute like quality, with none of the throaty, arti- 
ficial sound that so often mars a boy choir. Little Charles 
Miller, the soloist, gives promise. of being a fine singer. He 
is barely eleven years old, and is in his first season as so- 
loist ; the voice is full and sweet, and the little fellow sings 
without any nervousness. The bass solos were sung by Dr. 
Merrill Hopkinson, who is pastmaster in the works of Bach 
and Handel. Archie Ruggles, the tenor, a young singer of 
promise, is the possessor of a most pleasing voice. 


Artists in Concert—Two Hopkinson Recitals 
—Hopkinson With Boy Choir—Hutcheson 


Delights 
Baltimore, Md., 


January has been a busy month, musically, 
ic lovers few evenings for any other sort of di- 
the oth, there was a solitary “Aida” 
verformance given by the Boston National Opera Company 
tyle. Maria Gay won much favorable notice 
following evening 
First, Walter Dam- 
a Wagnerian program with consum- 


nore mu 
vers On Monday 
n sple ndid 

her presentation of 
il from two points 
arranged 


Amneris. The 
Was epoch: of view. 


re sch had 


mate art, which his orchestra played splendidly ; 
Julia Claussen, 
whose Wagner singing surpassed anything we have heard in 
which had grown 
came back with renewed force 


the assisting artist was the magnificent 


recent years. Our old love of Wagner, 
dim from lack of exercise, 
after this wonderful evening. 


Samaroff, Soloist With Philadelphia Orchestra 
Leopold Sto- 


On the 17th the 
kowski, conductor 
phony in D minor 
piano concerto in B 


This was followed by 


January 24, 


leaving Balti- 


Philadelphia Orchestra, 
played the beautiful César Franck sym- 
Tschaikowsky’s 
flat minor, very delightfully played by 


it has yet attempted. 
1917. 
ness in the horns. 
Mad Scene from ‘ 
audience. 
suite and the Berlioz ‘ 


‘Lucia,” 


Mrs. 
and second, 
lar this season. 


and All 
torio” 
the Peabody Conservatory 


Angels’ Church 


master. 


the aplomb of veterans, 


Interesting Concert by Boy Choir 


On Tuesday afternoon, the 23rd, the choir of St. Michael’s 
sang Bach’s “Christmas Ora- 
before the musical appreciation class which meets at 
A short explanatory address 
was given by G. Thompson Williams, organist and choir* 
The work was beautifully given, especial commen- 
dation being due the boys, who sang the difficult music with 
Mr. Thompson has been very suc- 


Merrill 


On the 19th, the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, Gustav 
Strube, conductor, presented the most ambitious program 
The symphony was Beethoven’s fifth, 
which was remarkably well played except for some rough- 
Lucy Gates sang “Caro Nome,” 
arousing much enthusiasm in the 
The orchestra also played. Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” 
‘Rakoczy March.” 


Concert by Local Artists 


and the 


On Sunday evening a concert of sacred music was given, 
in the Green Spring Valley, b 
Henry Franklin, contralto, and Felix Iula, harpist. 
Miss Edgar is another local artist who has been very popu- 


Geraldine Edgar, violinist; 


fine fettle: 


Sonata.” 


kyries’ Ride,” 


Hopkinson, 
filled with recital engagements this season. 
the 22nd, he gave a very interesting program in Washing- 
ton, at the home of Mrs. David Wright Wilcox, before a 
large and fashionable audience, and on Saturday he re- 
peated the program at the Arundell Club, in Baltimore, 
with great success. 
panist at both recitals. 


Ernest Hutcheson Delights 


Two Hopkinson Recitals 


has thad his time well 
Last Monday, 


baritone, 


Mrs. Henry Franklin was the accom- 


Ernest Hutcheson was heard here last night, the 23rd, 
for the only time this season, in a recital given for the 
Maud Randolph Scholarship Fund. 
His program opened with the “Apassionata 
Mr. Hutcheson’s playing was marked, as always. 
by breadth and dignity. His own arrangement of the “Val- 
which finished the program, was a good ex- 
ample of what can be done by a piano in the way of or- 
chestral effects. I 


Mr. Hutcheson was in 


fa or 





Vittorio Morelli, professor of piano at the Royal Con- 
servatory and director of the Cherubini Musical Institute 
of Palermo, Sicily, died recently in that city. 
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